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SYLLABUS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


PREFATORY MEMORANDUM 


1. The place of the physical in all true education is something 
which begins with infancy, and indeed before infancy, and goes on 
until the last day of life. No education is worth anything that is 
not constructed in part at least of music,and gymnastic in Plato’s 
sense of the terms. By music he meant all that would make a true 
rhythm in the mind of man—literature, art and science as well as the 
musical note and tone. He meant everything that would conduce 
to the highest and best, “language, harmony and rhythm,” the 
balanced man. By gymnastic he meant the two primary things, 
hygiene and physical exercise. In his view hygiene was mainly a 
matter of dietary and an open air life, and exercise should aim, he said, 
not so much at producing mere strength as at the development and 
education of the spiritual side of human nature. ‘“‘ The conduct of 
a man in his exercise,” he adds, “is a very important test of his 
character ; and those ‘who establish a system of education in music 
and gy mnastic are not actuated by the purpose of applying the one 
to improvement of the soul and the other to that of the body. They 
introduce both mainly for the sake of the soul.” We all find later in 
life that one of our greatest needs is an inter-relation of the functions 
of body and mind so that they may become in fact and experience 
harmonious, the development of the mind because of a well-harnessed 
and controlled body, the development of the body directed by the 
mind. It is by this fundamental and enduring verity that we under- 
stand the part which the physical plays in the growth and develop- 
ment of man. That is why the physical was the basis of Greek educa- 
tion and it is instructive to observe that it is becoming increasingly 
the means of modern education in Western civilisation to-day, not of 
course its objective or purpose, but its origin and beginning, its way 
of approach. Indeed, the physical has been the foundation of many 
of the great systems of education which men have practised, and forms 
a constituent part of the educational methods of Mulcaster, Locke, 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 


2. In their “Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers,” 
published in 1905, the Board of Education emphasised the value of 
Physical Training as an integral part of education. Subsequent 
experience has demonstrated the necessity of such intimate asso- 
ciation, and in issuing a new and revised edition of the Syllabus 
of Physical Training, the Board have had in view not only the 
improvement of the system of physical education in the schools, 
but also its value in relation to the health of the people as a whole. 
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3. The past twenty-five or thirty years have been marked by the 
progressive recognition of the vital interest of the State in securing the 
physical well-being of children and young persons. The Education 
(Provision of Meals) Acts of 1906 and 1914 were intended to secure 
that no child should be prevented by want of food from profiting by 
the education given in Public Elementary Schools. The Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, empowered Local Education 
Authorities to provide vacation schools, vacation classes, play centres, 
or other means of recreation for children attending Public Elementary 
Schools, imposed upon the Authorities the duty of undertaking the 
medical inspection of children, and empowered them also to make 
such arrangements as might be sanctioned by the Board for attending 
to the children’s health and physical condition. The Education 
Acts of 1918 and 1921 not only extended the powers and duties in 
regard to medical inspection and treatment, but gave new powers 
to Local Education Authorities to supplement and reinforce the 
instruction and social and physical training provided under the 
educational system by means of (a) holiday or school camps, especially 
for young persons attending Continuation Schools; (b) centres and 
equipment for physical training, playing fields, school swimming 
baths ; and (c) other facilities for social and physical training in the 
day or evening. Increasing attention has also been paid to the pre- 
school child, and to the social and hygienic environment necessary for 
his healthy development. 


4. Thus the place, scope and conception of physical education have 
broadened, and it has gradually assumed a meaning entirely different 
from that implied by the old term “ school drill.”” It is now recognised 
that an efficient system of education should encourage the concurrent 
development of a healthy physique, alert intelligence and sound 
character. These qualities are in a high degree mutually inter- 
dependent, and it is beyond question that without healthy conditions 
of body the development of the mental and moral faculties is seriously 
retarded and in some cases precluded. In a word, healthy physical 
growth is essential to intellectual growth. 


5. But suitable nourishment, effective medical inspection and 
treatment, and hygienic surroundings, however excellent, will not 
of themselves build up a sound physique. Physical exercise also is 
required. Many and various are the forms which it may take. 
Undirected, indiscriminate exercise, however, suggested by the whim 
or fashion of the moment, cannot take the place of a comprehensive 
system of physical training, which is indispensable as much for the 
normal healthy development of the body as for the correction of 
inherent or acquired defects. Especially is this true in these days of 
close industrial application in more or less restricted environment, 
cramped positions and confined atmosphere. In exceptional condi- 
tions of unemployment, poverty, or economic distress it is particularly 
necessary to safeguard mental and physical health by means of wisely 
directed physical education of the body, which will lay the foundations 
of wholesome out-of-door recreation as well as protect normal growth, 
health and strength. It is, of course, essential that the training given 
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should be carefully adapted to the needs and capacities of varying 
ages, and should possess the elements of freedom, refreshment and 
elasticity. 


6. The Official Syllabus was first issued in 1904 and was the 
outcome of the report of an Interdepartmental Committee jointly 
appointed by the Board of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department. The Syllabus was reprinted with slight alterations in 
1905, and entirely reformed and expanded in 1909. It was based, 
broadly, on the Swedish system of education exercises, which had 
been widely adopted on the Continent as well as in the British Navy 
and Army. The next edition of the Syllabus in 1919 followed 
generally the arrangement of the 1909 edition, though important 
additions and modifications were made as a result of the experience 
gained during the previous ten years, in peace and in war, in the gym- 
nasium and in the battle zone. The formal nature of the lessons was 
greatly reduced and every effort was made to render them enjoyable 
and recreative. It was suggested that not less than half the lesson 
should be devoted to active free movements including games and 
dancing. The “ Tables of Exercises ’’ were remodelled in such a way 
as to place increased responsibility upon the class teacher and to allow 
scope for personal judgment, freedom and enterprise. 


7. This new edition of the Syllabus again shows a notable advance 
upon its predecessors. Although the development of physical educa- 
tion has not been uniform all over the country, and although certain 
areas are still backward, particularly those in which little or no expert 
guidance is available for the class teacher, the progress made has 
been sufficient to justify a hand-book which leaves far more scope for 
the initiative and intelligence of the individual teacher, and calls for 
a higher standard of gymnastic performance on the part of the children, 
although the exercises taught have in many cases been simplified. 
The photographs of actual classes of elementary school children in 
the physical training lesson or at games, which illustrate the Syllabus, 
are in themselves sufficient to demonstrate the remarkable progress 
made since 1919, and still more since 1909. Emphasis is laid upon 
the importance of good posture both in rest and in action, and on the 
cultivation of agility and suppleness through active movement ; 
consideration has been given to the modern desire for rhythm in 
movement and the elimination of stiffness and rigidity from formal 
gymnastics. The Syllabus is intended primarily for children up to 
eleven or twelve years of age, but may be used with advantage for 
children under fourteen in all types and grades of schools. 


8. It must be admitted that the existing facilities for the full 
development of physical training are still far from adequate. Much 
progress has indeed been made during the past ten years, but much 
remains to be done before all schools have reasonable accommodation 
for exercise and sufficient equipment for the gymnastic lessons and 
games: The Board feel assured that Local Education Authorities will 
do whatever is practicable to facilitate satisfactory teaching conditions, 
and to provide the necessary assistance and guidance for class teachers 
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by the local appointment of competent persons to organise and supervise 
physical training. They also desire to commend very strongly the 
value of the daily period of exercise, and trust that instruction in schools 
and in playing fields will not be hampered by lack of sufficient time. 


9. What the Board desire to secure is the careful and well- 
balanced development of the physical powers of each individual, 
not only in reference to his immediate bodily and mental growth, 
but also with a view to encouraging the formation of habits of 
recreation which will be of value in the future. Physical training 
at school should form the ground work of healthy exercise and 
recreation in after life. This result will be achieved not so much 
by demanding the mechanical repetition of certain movements as by 
the appropriate application to the class, and even to each member 
of the class, of the method and spirit of true physical exercise as set 
out in the Tables, which, though they call for attention and con- 
centration of mind, have been carefully graded to suit the children 
for whom they are intended. In order to ascertain how far this end is 
in fact being secured, the teacher will find it necessary to satisfy himself 
that the exercises and games are having the desired effect, to observe 
whether individual movements are correctly made, and, above all, 
to note whether a spirit of enjoyment and exhilaration is pervading 
the whole. For the test of the successful teaching of physical training, 
as in the case of the teaching of other subjects, is to be found in the 
ultimate effect it has on the taught. Unless the pupils are happy, 
alert, eager, and physically benefited, the most scientific and elaborate 
instruction has failed in its purpose. 


10. In conclusion, the Board wish to record their conviction that 
the development of good physique is a matter of national importance, 
vital to the welfare and even the survival of the race. At the same 
time it is realised that before physical training can have its full effect 
upon the human body the following conditions must be presupposed :— 
(i) the child must be of good stock ; (ii) he must have been carefully 
nurtured ; (iii) the laws of hygiene must be observed ; (iv) nutrition 
must be adequate; and (v) environment should be satisfactory. 
Without these five conditions much can undoubtedly be done, but 
unless and until they are present the final goal will not be reached. 
Whilst no one would be so foolish as to claim that the use of an Official 
Syllabus of Physical Training will prove an effective remedy for all 
ills, the Board believe that the principles on which this Syllabus is 
designed are sound, and that it is an instrument which, if rightly and 
faithfully used, wisely adapted and reasonably interpreted, will yield 
an abundant harvest of recreation, improved physique and national 
health. 


GEORGE NEWMAN. 


WHITEHALL, 
August, 1933. 
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CHUM REIR: ff 
INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The Object of Physical Education 
The object of Physical Education and Training is to help in the 
production and maintenance of health in body and mind. 


The conditions of modern civilisation with its crowded localities, 
confined spaces, and sedentary occupations; the increasing need 
for study and mental application ; and the many social circumstances 
and difficulties which restrict opportunities for natural physical 
growth, all require that children and young people should receive 
physical training by well-considered methods devised in a broad and 
catholic spirit to promote and encourage the health and development 
of the mind and body. 

Physical Education includes all activities likely to minister to 
physical health, not only gymnastics, games, swimming and dancing, 
but sports, free play, walking tours, school journeys, camps, and all 
forms of occupation and exercise likely to create a love of open air 
and a healthy way of living. This syllabus cannot do more than 
indicate the scope of Physical Education, and it should be recognised 
that Physical Training given at, or in connection with, the school, is 
only a part, though a very important part, of the whole subject. 

It is especially during the period of growth, when body, mind 
and character are immature and plastic, that the beneficial influence 
of Physical Training is most marked and enduring ; and the highest 
and best results of education cannot be attained until it is realised 


Physical Training should thus be commenced when the child 
first attends school, and should be continued at least throughout the 
whole of the growing period. The natural free movements of the 
very young child supply all that is required at the beginning of life 
in the way of physical exercise. When, however, the child first 
comes to school, his natural desire for movement is necessarily 
restricted for purposes of organisation and discipline. This restriction 
must be compensated by frequent opportunities for free movement, 
which should chiefly take the form of play. This constitutes the 
first step in what may be considered as Physical Training. By 
degrees a few simple exercises may be introduced into the curriculum, 
which should still contain a large element_of_play, but play directed 
by the teacher. The exercises should then gradually be increased ° 
until they take the form of regular lessons on the lines indicated 
hereafter. It is of the greatest importance that the recreative 
element should never be omitted if the best results are to be gained. 
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Enjoyment is one of the most necessary factors in nearly everything 
which concerns the welfare of the body, and if exercise is distasteful 
and wearisome its physical as well as its mental value is greatly 
diminished. 


Effects of Physical Training 

Physical Training has, or should have, a twofold effect ; on the 
one hand a physical effect and on the other a mental and moral effect, 
which for convenience may be termed educational in the popular 
sense. The direct results upon the health and physique of the child 
may be described as the physical effect. The teacher must clearly 
recognise that the child is a growing organism whose powers for 
physical work vary definitely and widely at different ages. To meet 
the special circumstances of continuous growth and development, a 
course of graduated exercises has been framed to suit children of both 
sexes, which aims at training every part of the body harmoniously. Not 
only can it be adapted to children of various ages, but under medical 
supervision it can be used to counteract and remedy various physical 
defects of weakly children. 

Exercises, if rightly conducted, also have the effect, not less 
important, of developing in the children a cheerful and joyous spirit, 
together with the qualities of alertness, decision, concentration, and_ 
perfect control of brain over body. This is, in short, a discipline, 
and may be termed the educational effect. 

These two elements are obviously blended in varying degree in 
every suitable lesson and, according to circumstances, now the one 
aspect, now the other, is to be regarded as the more important. 


The Need for Revision 


A Syllabus of Physical Training was first issued by the Board in 
1904, and revised editions were published in 1909 when physical ' 
training was made part of the ordinary curriculum in all Public 
Elementary Schools, and again in 1919; the time is now ripe for a 
further revision. Each succeeding Syllabus has represented a definite 
advance upon its predecessors. Not only have the years been used 
to increase our knowledge and understanding of physical education 
in its application to the schools, but practical experience has led to 
modification and expansion of views originally held, while a further 
advance has been made possible by a higher standard: of expert 
knowledge among the teachers who have to use the book. Thirty 
years ago the specialist knowledge among teachers was almost nil ; 
now thanks to the inclusion of physical training in the Training 
College curriculum, the appointment of Organisers of physical training 
by Local Education Authorities, the provision of training classes and 
opportunities for special instruction of various kinds, teachers as a 
whole possess a useful and practical acquaintance with the subject, 
and a considerable number have spent time and trouble in obtaining 
additional qualifications. Thus we are now in a position critically 
to review the general methods and particular exercises described in 
the Syllabus of 1919, to consider whether they are in harmony with 
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the experience gained during the past 10 or 12 years, with the accepted 
changes in thought and practice which have taken place in physical 
education generally during this time, and with modern orthopaedic 
teaching. , 

As a result of such an examination it is evident that certain changes 
are needful to bring the Syllabus into line with recent methods of 
teaching, both to achieve the desired results in the physical development 
of the children more easily and more certainly, and to avoid the 
misapplication of certain of the original exercises which, in relatively 
unskilled hands, are apt to produce rather than eliminate faults of 
posture and carriage. Again, a number of formal exercises have 
hitherto been introduced rather too early in the training. On the 
other hand, teachers and children have responded so well to the 
more recreative and athletic side of teaching that it has been found 
possible to enlarge the scheme in this direction and commence various 
activities at an earlier age than that suggested before. Many teachers 
familiar with the 1919 Syllabus can now be encouraged to undertake 
a greater variety of exercises and activities with safety and with good 
results. 

These modifications and points of difference will be dealt with 
in the appropriate chapters. Here it is sufficient to refer briefly to 
the changes which have been made, and to emphasise the fact that 
a full understanding of the newer methods cannot be obtained from a 
study of the Syllabus alone. Practical teaching and demonstration 
by an expert instructor are also necessary. 


The Scope of the Syllabus 


In order to conform to the reorganisation of schools into junior 
and senior schools, and to meet the differing requirements of boys and 
girls over the age of 11 which have become more pronounced as the 
standard of gymnastics has risen, it has been decided to alter the 
scope of this Syllabus and to regard it henceforth mainly as a book 
for use in junior schools and for children between the ages of 5 and 11. 
It is hoped later to issue a separate Syllabus for senior boys between 
11 and 15 and one for senior girls of the same age group. Meanwhile, 
as many schools are not yet reorganised, provision is still made in 
this book to meet the needs of the older children, and an extension 
of the training has been included which will ensure continuity of 
teaching between the junior and the senior school. All branches of 
physical training suitable for Elementary Schools are included. 
Physical exercises and games are dealt with comprehensively, and some 
general guidance is given as to the introduction of swimming, dancing 
and school sports into the curriculum. The substance of the pamphlet 
on Rural Schools has been included, and some of the matter contained 
in the Supplement for Older Girls. The book sets out the fundamental 
principles underlying all physical education and deals with teaching 
methods suitable for children in general. Therefore it should still be 
regarded as the handbook for physical training for use in Elementary 
Schools, and should be familiar to teachers in senior as well as in 
junior departments. 
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Good Posture 

Reference has already been made to the physical and educational 
effects which may be obtained from a well-balanced scheme of physical 
education. The maintenance of good posture is one of the primary 
objects of physical training, and one of the chief purposes of this 
book is to show how correct positions of the body in sitting and 
standing and in the ordinary occupations of daily life may be made 
habitual. The outward expression of the results of such training, 
and the ultimate test by which every system of physical training 
should be judged, are to be found in the posture and general carriage 
of the children, not only during the gymnastic 
lesson but in the classroom and on the games 
field. If the class or the individual stands 
badly there has certainly been some failure 
in the teaching ; no teacher can be regarded 
as successful unless his pupils assume good 
bodily positions naturally and as a matter 
of course without evidence of strain or 
stiffness. | 


Correct posture is necessary for good 
health and for complete physical develop- 
ment. It makes the body more useful, 
skilful and beautiful. It helps to produce 
self-respect and therefore self-confidence, and 
thus even from the narrow utilitarian point 
of view it has a definite value. The child 
who has learnt to stand straight and hold 
his head up has, other things being equal, a 
better chance of making his way in life than 
his stooping weak-kneed brother. Practically 
all children are born with the physical 
capacity for good posture in later life. If 
a favourable environment and if opportunities 
for natural development were available 
there might be little need for special training 
by means of formal or corrective exercises. 
But unfortunately for a large number of 
children there are numerous factors which 
hinder free normal development. 


Observation by the teacher of good and bad posture 

Without the ability to perceive defects, theoretical knowledge of 
good and bad posture will be of little avail to the teachers, The fol- 
lowing notes are intended to give them a better appreciation of what 
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good posture involves, help them to understand the importance of 
correct teaching, and learn what to look out for. The teachers must 
convert this knowledge into practical application by training themselves 
to observe line and form in the human body, and to keep before them 
always a picture of a good standing position. If they stand well 
themselves they are better able to help a class to do so too. Once 
this is properly realised it is easy to run the eye over the children 
and decide whether the class as a whole is standing well or badly, 
or whether the general posture is good and the faulty positions limited 
to the few. If the class is at fault general exercises to correct the 
posture should be given, observing the effect on all the children. 
In the latter case, individual correction may be given to the children 
concerned. The important point is that the teacher should have 
particular and special regard to the posture of the class as such, 
whether the children are standing, doing an exercise, or playing a game. 

It should be remembered that bad posture is far more common 
than good posture, and that in many schools as many as 75 per cent 
of the children not only stand badly but have one or more of the 
minor deformities commonly associated with mal-positions. The 
child with the flat chest, round shoulders, poking head and prominent 
abdomen may be the rule rather than the exception, and in such a 
case we often find some degree of spinal curvature, flat feet, or a 
reduced expansion of the base of the chest. It is just because these 
defects are so common, because they are hidden by the clothes, and 
the teacher’s eye is so accustomed to a poor carriage that there is 
often a complete failure to realise how extremely bad is the average 
posture of the class. Obvious deformities or marked departures from 
the normal are easy to detect, but these cases belong rather to the 
clinic than to the school. It is the incipient and minor defects, just 
those which the ordinary class work should help to prevent or remove, 
which are not so easy to discover. The aim should be above all 
to prevent defects. The difficulty of seeing the shape of the body 
both in rest and in movement is often accentuated by the clothing 
worn, and this may be more marked in girls than in boys. In 
particular, the line of the hips and waist is difficult to see. From the 
point of view of the teacher, therefore, as well as the child a suitable 
dress should be encouraged. It may be helpful to use a plumb line 
sometimes to test whether an apparently satisfactory position passes 
this test. A demonstration of good: posture with a child clothed only 
in shorts is a valuable part of the training course or lecture dealing 
with this subject. (See Fig. 1, also pages 87 and 249.) 

It is not the concern of this book to deal with the many and varied 
circumstances which act adversely on posture by causing fatigue and 
weakness of the muscles, by encouraging habitual mal-postures and 
so forth—such as lack of sleep and rest, and of right conditions for 
sleeping and resting, or lack of proper diet, of suitable clothing, of 
fresh air and so on. The fundamental principles of hygiene and 
right living are dealt with by the Board of Education in their Handbook 
of Suggestions on Health Education* but the close inter-relation 


ie dl wees of Suggestions on Health Education, 1933, H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 6d, 
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between nutrition and posture may be noted, and the common 
occurrence of bad posture in a child whose health is sub-normal. 

Regular use of the body, of its joints and muscles and of its intricate 
mechanism for the co-ordination of mental and physical processes is 
essential to full development. Educationists realise that if growing 
children are to remain at school for five or six of the best hours of the 
day, most of the time sitting at a desk, regular periods for exercise 
must be provided. Much of the time given to the Physical Training 
which is part of the ordinary school curriculum should be spent in the 
natural and recreational activities of children—in games, swimming, 
athletics and dancing and in the preparation for these activities. And 
this exercise and training has a favourable effect on posture. In the 
first place exercise and play in the open air keeps the normal child 
strong, active and fit. The general tone of the muscles is maintained, 
breathing and circulation develop normally in the growing body. 
Open air recreative exercise also acts in another way. Its whole 
effect is exhilarating, it produces a feeling of happiness and good spirits. 
Children who perhaps already shoulder cares and responsibilities at 
home, who are over-burdened with the need to do well in school work, 
or who have a dull or dreary home, find enjoyment, relaxation and an 
added zest in life in their games and physical activity. And this, in 
its turn, re-acts favourably on their alertness, carriage and posture. 

But even with daily lessons in physical training such general activity 
is not sufficient to prevent specific defects if adverse conditions are at 
work. Exercises definitely designed to encourage good posture are 
necessary. It will be found that the 20 minute physical exercise 
lessons advocated in the Syllabus are made up partly of developmental 
exercises, and partly of preparatory work for the other branches of 
Physical Training already mentioned ; these special developmental and 
corrective exercises should form a substantial part of every lesson, and 
in addition several minutes devoted daily to similar exercises would, if 
well utilised, have an excellent effect on the posture of the children. 
It should be noted that the result is not likely to be fully satisfactory 
unless the Education Authority have the services of an expert 
Organiser of physical training who can occasionally examine the 
performance of the exercises and see that valuable time is not wasted. 
Curative exercises are not suggested. Curative or remedial exercises 
should be given only by persons having suitable training and qualifica- 
tion. They cannot safely be used by anyone else and are, therefore, 
not included in the scope of this book. 


The erect position ; 

What is meant by “ good ”’ poemine and how is it maintained ? 

The fully erect position is a comparatively recent development in 
the history of man (the only member of the animal kingdom who has 
achieved it), and it is not easily acquired. Little children do not attain 
it until they are about three years old, and they need still longer to 
learn to balance themselves properly while raising or swinging the arms 
overhead. Even when the position can be assumed correctly, the 
structure of the body is such that constant muscular activity by 
opposing groups of muscles is needed to maintain it. The term 
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‘postural tone”’ is used to denote the result of the constant action 
of the muscles concerned with maintaining the erect position in standing 
and sitting. If these muscles become weak or relaxed, or if their 
action becomes irregular or unbalanced, the proper position is lost. 
The natural tendency is to flex rather than to extend a joint, and it 
is only by definite effort that this instinctive tendency is overcome 
and the upright position maintained. The muscles must be trained, 
and must be kept fit through exercise, to resist this tendency to 
flexion, except when a relaxed position is intentionally assumed. 
Weak muscles and ligaments lead to bad posture, which in its turn 
causes added strain upon the muscles concerned. 

The trunk is balanced on the hip girdle (pelvis) and legs. Its bony 
axis, the spine, is a flexible column which can be swayed in any direction. 
The spine, which consists of a number of small bones (vertebrae) placed 
one above the other, is neither rigid nor vertical, and has a double 
curve from before backwards. The spine and chest support the upper 
limbs (shoulder girdle and arms). The head is balanced on the spine. 
Any movement of the limbs or body affects the equilibrium of the 
structure and must give rise to compensatory movement in other 
joints. 


” 


How the erect position is maintained 


The chief groups of muscles involved in the maintenance of the 
erect position are :— 
(a) the muscles of the ankle and foot. 
These muscles maintain the arches and SS of the 
foot and the mobility of the ankle joint. 
(b) the straighteners or extensors of the knee. 
(c) the extensors of the hip (the large muscles of the buttocks). 
(d) the muscles attached to and lying close to the separate bones 
of the spine. 

These are the chief muscles concerned with the small 
muscular adjustments that are continually taking place to keep 
the different bones of the spine in position. 

(e) the abdominal muscles (forming the wall of the abdomen). 

These muscles will be referred to again. Together with the 
hip muscles they maintain the steadiness of the spine and its 
correct position in regard to the hip girdle. In other words 
they hold the key to good posture by steadying and supporting 
the lower part of the spine. 

(f) the neck muscles which maintain the erect position of the head. 

The shoulder muscles prevent the falling forward of the 
weight of the shoulder girdle and arms. They are not key 
muscles in the holding of the erect position. 


Good Posture 


In “good” posture the position is maintained. with the least 
possible strain on the muscles and tissues which hold the bones and 
joints in their proper place. It, therefore, leads to a minimum of 
fatigue and strain, and the more perfect the poise the less the strain. 
Faulty posture throws added strain on muscles and joints. 
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The internal organs are contained within the bony cavities of the 
trunk, packed in with fat and connective tissue, and supported by 
the muscular wall of the abdomen, If the normal curves of the spine 
are altered, or if muscular walls are weak, the abdominal wall becomes 
relaxed and the organs may receive insufficient support and may 
become displaced or compressed. Any change in position or in the 
normal support will tend to hinder the proper physiological functioning 
of an organ. 

The following description of the standing position fulfils the require- 
ments of good posture as given above. 

1. The body should be supported by both feet equally, with 
the feet turned practically straight forward. The importance of 
the “‘ straight foot ’’ in movement and also in standing when the 
feet are apart is emphasised in the Syllabus. When the heels are 
together a slight angle between the feet may be allowed. A short 
astride position should be permitted in knock-kneed children. 


2. The knees should be braced but not unduly forced back. 


3. The tilt (or angle) of the pelvis or hip girdle, regulated by 
the action of the hip and abdominal muscles, is most important. 
Faulty posture may be due to a greater or less degree of exaggera- 
tion in either direction. For example :— 

(a) The position in which the hips are pushed back, the pelvis 
tilted so that the normal forward curve of the spine in the waist 
region is inereased. The abdomen is prominent and the back 
is unduly hollowed. This is often accompanied by an exag- 
gerated raising of the chest and forcing back of the shoulders. 
The position is sometimes described as the “‘ bantam ”’ position. 

(0) The reverse position. The thighs slant forward and the 
hips are pushed forward. The body falls into a long shallow 
curve, hanging back, as it were, on its base. The chest is 
generally compressed, the head drooping. This is the slack or 
tired position. 

Adjustment of the hips and the right muscular contraction 
of abdominal and other muscles will help to correct the faults in 
both cases. 


4. The normal curves of the spine should be maintained, 
neither increased nor lessened. Increased curves which take away 
from the height, such as round back and poking head, are by 
far the most common type of fault. Lifting the head has an 
immediate effect not only on the neck and shoulders, but on the 
general position of the whole body, and the much-used injunctions 
to “‘ make yourself tall,” to “‘ grow,” to “ stretch your full height,”’ 
make excellent correctives for most of the poor positions seen in 
school classes. Over-exercise and over-correction which tend to 
flatten the curves in the growing child must be avoided. This 
condition is unusual in the schools. . 


5. The shoulders should be allowed to drop so that the arms 


hang loosely. There should be no rigidity in the shoulder joint. 
If the chest is well held and the shoulder muscles at the back are 
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not slack the hands will lie at the sides of the legs with palms facing 
them. It is common to see the shoulders drooping forward and arms 
hanging towards the front of the legs, but this is mainly due to the 
wrong poise of the body. Get the spine right and the shoulder girdle 
and arms will then more easily take a correct position. 

6. The slight curve forward of the spine in the neck region 
brings the head up into its commanding position with the eyes 
looking straight forward. If the neck slopes forward either the 
head hangs with the eyes looking downward, or the chin is thrust 
forward in the effort to compensate and lift the head. ‘‘ Heads 
up’ then is not altogether a good correction. “Stretch up,” or 
“Push up the back of the head,” or ‘‘ Make your neck long ”’ 
generally produces a more correct effort. 


Flexibility, Control, Tenseness 


Good posture depends to a great extent on the flexibility of the body, 
and on the ability to control posture through muscular action. If the 
- body is stiff, z.e., if some joints have not their full mobility or range of 
movement, not only will movement be imperfect and ungainly but good 
posture will not be attained. There is another form of stiffness arising 
from inability to relax muscles due to faulty muscular habit : this is 
frequent in children who have been wrongly trained, or have acquired 
stiff or rigid muscles through lack of use. This rigidity, as exemplified 
by tight hamstring muscles, may be seen even in young children. 
Flexibility or suppleness is obtained by giving exercises which ensure 
that a joint is used to the fullest extent of which it is capable (see 
paragraph on exercises done with a rhythmical swing, page 85). 


But too great suppleness without muscular control becomes another * 
fault. The fact that a child is very supple means that it is more open 
to influences affecting his build and posture than children whose bodies 
are less mobile. The teacher of physical training must try to secure 
both the necessary suppleness and the ability to maintain a given. 
position accurately: Regard is paid to both these aims in every Table 
of exercises given in this book. Habits of posture good and bad are 
being formed all through the period of growth. It follows that it is of 
the utmost importance for children to form correct habits of posture, 
and one consequence of carrying out wrongly the exercises that are given 
in the Tables is that mistakes definitely encourage bad posture, and 
thus may defeat the whole object of the training. 

It is necessary to give a warning against rigidity or tenseness as 
well as against definite malposture. “In a previous paragraph “‘ ease,”’ 
in other words lack of strain, was mentioned as an attribute of good 
posture.- This is not meant to imply that no effort is required to correct 
a poor posture and procure a good one—but that any unnatural tense- 
ness or rigidity must be avoided. Many children stiffen the whole of 
the body when taking a position, or when simply trying to stand well. 
This over-emphasis is itself a malposture, it is a waste of energy, and 
is bad training for the child. Economy of effort (so valuable a habit 
for efficiency in daily life) is only obtained when the ability is acquired 
to use those, and only those, muscles needed for the movement in 
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question. It is this ease and control which result from training and 
habit, and which combine to give that beauty and harmony to the 
poise and movements of the body that it is the ultimate aim of Physical 
Education to secure. 


The hip and abdominal muscles 


Emphasis has been laid on the importance of these muscles in 
connection with posture. Unfortunately they do not get very much 
exercise in ordinary life—less perhaps in the life of a girl than a boy. 
Effective exercise for the abdominal muscles is obtained, broadly 
speaking, either by raising the legs or by moving the trunk towards the 
legs. These types of exercises are commonly practised in a lying 
position or with the assistance of apparatus, neither of which conditions 
is easy to obtain in an Elementary School. Therefore alternative 
exercises are necessary. Exercises with an abdominal effect are found 
in every Table. They are perfectly easy to give in the standing 
position, and in some form should be included in all lessons. There 
is also great value in alternate voluntary contraction and relaxation 
of the abdominal muscles without any obvious movement of the body. 
This can be done when standing, to a less extent when sitting and also 
when lying. The result is a flattening and strengthening of the ab- 
dominal wall. To get young children to realise this contraction may 
be difficult but the ‘use of some such term as “ tighten in here,” 
“make yourself flatter, or thinner ’’ will help. If lying is possible a 
definite objective can be given the children, such as, to make the back 
in the waist region touch the floor, (normally the curve forward will 
leave a gap between back and floor). If “trunk bending forward 
_ and downward ”’ is taken against a wall (the lower part of the back 
touching the wall, feet a little away from it) preferably against a 
corner, the same effort can be made, i.e. to make the spine touch the 
wall all along its length. This muscular effort pursued right up to the 
head makes an excellent general corrective exercise. Pressing the back 
against the wall teaches the feeling of the correct co-ordination between 
abdominal muscles and hip muscles, and eradicates the common fault 
of pushing the buttocks backward when contracting the abdominal 
muscles. Though the use of this exercise may not be practicable in 
all cases, it is considered that it has a sufficiently definite intention to 
be understood by teacher and children, and might be practised some- 
times during odd moments. The exercise of “ unrolling”’ the trunk 
which occurs frequently in the Tables has exactly the same idea, but 
the lack of support makes correct performance rather more difficult. 

Abdominal contraction must be accompanied by a general straight- 


ening up of the whole body ; otherwise the buttocks tend to stick out 
and produce an ungainly position. 


General Conditions required for Physical Training 


A practical Syllabus and a competent teacher are the first essentials 
necessary for useful training, and to these must be added conditions 
of teaching which will allow the Syllabus to be applied with the best 
chance of successful results. ‘ 
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The daily lesson 

The most important of these conditions is the daily lesson, and 
physical training is by now a sufficiently well established part of the 
curriculum for this to be accepted in all schools. Unless there is a 
daily period it is not possible to teach the formal exercises with due 
attention to posture, as well as games, dancing, swimming, etc., in a 
sufficiently systematic way to secure steady progress in proficiency and 
a sustained effect upon the physical development of the child: The 
standard minimum time should be five 20-minute periods a week, three 
of which may be devoted to the more formal lessons and the others to 
the more specialised activities, such as games or swimming. In the 
infant department a short period of exercise every morning and after- 
noon is recommended ; and the younger children in the junior school 
will also derive much benefit from additional periods for physical 
exercise over and above the minimum daily lesson. An afternoon games 
period may usefully be 30 minutes in length. Detailed arrangements 
will vary with different schools, but nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with the main principle of the daily period of exercise. 


Open-air teaching 

The second important point is that the teaching should be given 
out-of-doors whenever possible. This is emphasised throughout the 
book. Here it will be sufficient to point out the close association 
between physical training and practical hygiene and its value in forming 
hygienic habits in daily life. The change from the classroom into fresh 
air is not only a means of physiological stimulation and of supplying 
the body with the increased oxygen called for by muscular exertion, 
but it makes the children accustomed to open air activities and lays 
the foundation of a habit of seeking enjoyment out-of-doors. It is 
true that in a climate such as ours it will seldom be possible to take 
every lesson in the playground, and this indeed is a further reason for 
allotting a daily lesson to physical training as there will be then a 
reasonable chance of, say, three out-of-door lessons a week. 


Accommodation 


It is not practicable to provide a gymnasium for all Elementary 
Schools especially in the junior departments, though if a “ physical 
training room ”’ can be set aside for lessons in bad weather the effective- 
ness of the teaching will be greatly increased. The greater variety 
of exercises in this Syllabus, especially those with a definite abdominal 
effect, will call for more adaptability on the part of the teacher who has 
to take them in an inconvenient playground or in a classroom; but 
adaptation to indoor conditions has been kept in mind in planning the 
Tables, and poor accommodation is no reason for omitting either 
Tables or exercise groups. If the lesson is given in the classroom use 
must be made of all possible means of ventilation so as to ensure a 
good supply of fresh pure air. 


Clothing 


It is most desirable that boys and girls should be provided with 
suitable clothing, and especially with suitable shoes for their lessons 
in physical exercises. It is not practicable to require children in the 
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Elementary Schools to obtain a special costume for the gymnastic 
lesson though this has been managed in a certain number of schools, 
but encouragement from the teacher will do much to see that the 
ordinary clothes worn at school at least do not hamper free movement. 
The problem is not so much to ask for additional clothes as to persuade 
the children to discard some of their outer garments. Fortunately 
fashion has come to our assistance, and the fewer, lighter clothes worn 
in everyday life have made it much easier to ask the children to take 
off skirts, tunics, coats, collars and waistcoats, and to wear knickers or 
shorts, with a blouse or shirt, and a woollen jumper or jersey for the gym- 
nastic lesson. Stockings are often removed or rolled down. Such a 
dress is much more comfortable for the children and reduces the risk 
of chill after vigorous exercise because the ordinary clothes can be 
resumed to prevent too rapid cooling. It also enables the teacher to 
see the position of the body and limbs, to judge the posture, and to 
observe and correct faults far more easily than when these are masked 
by skirts or thick garments. ; 

The provision of suitable foot-gear is more difficult. The im- 
portance of flexible shoes in the playground is recognised; stiff 
clumsy nailed boots, or flimsy, ill-fitting high heeled shoes not only 
prevent many exercises being done properly, but are always liable to 
cause accidents. Something can be done in the school itself to make 
slippers for exercise indoors or on a good surface, and in certain 
circumstances shoes may be regarded as a necessary part of school 
equipment. Field games require stout boots, and these are needed by, 
girls as well as boys. 

In an increasing number of schools a teacher who is particularly 
interested in this subject wears a gymnastic tunic for the school lesson. 
This always has a favourable effect on the class. If a change into. 
gymnastic costume is not practicable, there should be no difficulty 
in wearing suitable shoes. 


Washing 

A shower bath or a rub down after exercise is part of the 
practical hygiene of training. This is seldom possible in the 
Elementary School, but the importance of cleansing the body after 
exercise should not be overlooked. This is facilitated by wearing 
scanty clothing, and the teacher should remind the children of the need 
for special cleanliness when they get hot during games or gymnastics. 


Equipment 

A certain amount of equipment is necessary for carrying out modern 
physical training. The Tables are based on the supposition that every 
school is supplied with the simple apparatus which is required for the 
games and activities described. Apparatus consists of balls of varying 
sizes, bats, jumping and skipping ropes, hoops, bases, targets, etc. 
It is inexpensive and some of it can be made in the school itself. There 
should always be sufficient apparatus of each kind to ensure activity 
for all, and it should be looked upon as an essential part of the 
ordinary school equipment. (See page 60.) 
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The Hygiene of Physical Training 


Good health is largely dependent upon daily practice of a hygienic 
way of life. Physical training not only provides directly for one aspect 
of hygienic practice, but it indirectly encourages the establishment of 
good habits of hygiene in a wider connotation. In the schools there 
is fortunately a much greater appreciation than formerly of the 
educational value of practical hygiene, and this has probably come 
about largely through the influence exercised by physical training. 
On the other hand, physical training can never do all that it might for 
the child unless the teacher is convinced of the value of the hygiene 
which is an integral part of gymnastics and games, and realises that 
this should also become part of the daily routine and be carried into 
the classroom and into the ordinary life outside the school. 


Nutrition 

Physical training, both directly and indirectly through associated 
hygiene, improves the general nutrition of the body. Nutrition is 
not merely a question of food. It is dependent upon the healthy 
functioning of the tissues and organs of the body, which includes their 
power to absorb and make use of the nourishment that is brought by 
the blood, and their ability to eliminate and remove the waste products 
which are constantly being produced in greater or less amount; the 
processes, in other words, which are necessary to the healthy life of the 
organism as a whole, as well as to its individual parts. Exercise\ 
serves to promote all these activities, and by encouraging the | 
harmonious co-operation and working of the various organs, necessarily / 
exerts a beneficial influence on them all. 


Malnutrition and Fatigue 


If the body is malnourished, whether through lack of food of proper 
quality and content, or on account of an unsatisfactory environment 
and conditions of living, the child becomes more susceptible to fatigue 
and less capable of exertion, and a consequential series of changes 
follows from the lessened efficiency of the physiological functioning 
of the different parts of the body. Bad posture, for example, is par- 
ticularly common in a malnourished child because the muscles tend 
to lose their tone and become flabby and, therefore, unable to support 
the body in good position. There is less alertness, the response to the 
mental stimulation is slower, the vigour and energy are reduced. 


The work of the muscles 


When a muscle is made to contract repeatedly, an increased amount 
of material is used up to supply the energy required for the work, 
and an increased supply of nourishment will, therefore, be necessary 
to make up for the loss. Any additional work also means an increase 
in the rate of circulation of blood in the muscles, due to a dilatation of 
their vessels and an increased output of the heart. In this way the 
additional nourishment and oxygen required by the muscles are 
provided. Muscles which are regularly and suitably exercised become 
larger, stronger, and more capable of work. This is partly due to the 
increased activity of the muscle tissue itself but also to the increased 
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activity of the circulation, which provides the muscles with an additional 
supply of blood and consequently of oxygen and food. Exercise not 
only increases the size and improves the quality of a muscle, it also 
removes from it unnecessary fat and other tissue which is likely to 
decrease its power to contract, and thus properly regulated physical 
exercise produces a better and more useful muscular system. 

It is particularly important that the muscles should be suitably 
exercised and nourished during childhood and adolescence, otherwise 
they will not develop fully and may remain permanently weak and 
undersized and incapable of wholly fulfilling their proper functions. 
This applies not only to the voluntary muscles of the limbs, but to the 
involuntary muscles of the heart, digestive system, etc. 

The muscles are controlled by the nervous system, the development 
of which must proceed simultaneously with that of the muscular 
system if control and co-ordination of muscular movement is to be 
satisfactory. The more skilled and finely adjusted an action, the closer 
and more effective the control which must be exercised by the nervous 
system. 

The bones increase in size with the muscles and for the same reasons, 
namely increased supply of blood and increased tissue activity. The 
joints also participate in these changes and are rendered more flexible 
and supple as well as stronger by exercise. 


Muscular Fatigue 

In the animal body the performance of work depends on three 
factors ; first, the brain and spinal cord, which initiate and distribute 
impulses ; secondly, the nerves, which conduct the impulses to the 
muscles; and thirdly, the muscles which, by contracting, actually 
perform the work. 

Fatigue has been studied’in relation to each of these factors. Al 
fatigue, except acute athletic fatigue, is largely nervous in origin. The 
conducting nerve fibres do not become fatigued, but the brain and 
spinal cord may show obvious fatigue at a time when the muscles 
themselves are comparatively fresh. Fatigue is, in fact, present, and is 
shown by a diminished capacity for work, perhaps even before the 
individual realises that he is tired. 

Athletic fatigue is partly caused by the accumulation within the 
body of substances set free by muscular action. As the muscle con- 
tinues to work more vigorously than its oxygen supply can cope with, 
these substances accumulate in it and affect the muscle itself, its 
‘‘end-organs,’’ motor and sensory, and also the blood which passes 
to the nervous system and causes an effect there. If the muscle is 
allowed to rest, the production of these substances ceases, and recovery 
occurs; when this has happened the sensation of fatigue disappears. 

In order to avoid unnecessary fatigue it is important that the exercise 
should not be too severe. For many kinds of work there is an optimum 
speed. 

Fatigue of another kind may be present before it is shown by 
conscious muscular weariness. In the child it may be suggested by 
inaccuracy, carelessness or failure to respond. Physical exertion alone 
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is seldom likely to cause serious or prolonged fatigue in a child, but if a 
child is debilitated through lack ot sleep, ill-ventilation, an unhygienic 
environment or unsuitable food, moderate mental and physical exertion 
produces an effect out of all proportion to the cause. 


Overwork 

If a trained muscle is allowed an adequate period of rest after 
exercise, it completely recovers its original strength and capacity. If, 
however, the muscle is required to resume work before it is fully rested, 
it will not be able to work so well or for so long a time as before. It has 
been well said that ‘“‘ Overwork is nothing but fatigue pushed to an 
extremity.” It must be remembered that fatigue, of any degree, 
though it may begin locally, does not long remain confined to the part 
of the body where it originates, but gradually extends until the whole 
system is affected. Overwork, therefore, especially if continuous 
or frequently repeated, not only injures the muscles, but also the body 
and its functions as a whole, rendering it less capable of mental or 
physical exertion, more liable to illness and disease, and less able to 
resist illness if it does come. 

The stiffness and local tenderness which follow unaccustomed 
muscular exertion are possibly due in part to the actual injury of some 
of the muscle-fibres caused by the unusual or violent contractions, and 
this would explain why the tenderness so often persists tor severa! 
days and after other fatigue effects have passed away. 


Attention to the sub-normal child 


The exercises and games described in the Syllabus are based on 
the capacity of the average normal child, and if anything they under- 
estimate this capacity. None of these activities, therefore, is likely 
to cause fatigue or would entail any risk to the healthy child. In all 
‘schools there are some children who are temporarily or permanently 
below the average, and in some classes there may be an appreciable 
number of malnourished or delicate children who require special 
consideration from the teacher. It is, therefore, important to observe 
the effect of the exercises on the class with a view to noting signs of 
fatigue and of modifying the exercises for some or all the children 
should the class appear to be unduly strained. 


The ordinary indications to look for are the signs of general fatigue, 
listlessness, a slack relaxed standing position, breathlessness, pallor, 
etc. Such indications suggest the need for avoiding too vigorous a 
lesson. Exercise and fresh air are remedies tor the condition which 
leads to such symptoms, especially that due to an unsatisfactory 
environment though not for that due to improper or insufficient 
nourishment : regular daily lessons out-of-doors are among the means 
of improving bodily condition. Signs of weariness may also indicate 
boredom rather than physical fatigue, and here the remedy lies with the 
teacher. Also it is important not to sacrifice the progress of the class 
as a whole because of a few weakly children who are unable to keep 
pace with the normal advancement. 
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Besides the children who may be generally debilitated there is a 
certain number with definite physical defects, such as heart disease, 
bad sight or hearing, who require special individual] attention in accord- 
ance with the directions of the School Medical Officer. 


The physically or mentally defective child 


Although the Syllabus is intended primarily for the normal child 
it can also be used with appropriate modification in schools for mentally 
and physically defective children.. Physical exercises form an important 
part of the education in these schools. Blind children, for example, need 
to learn free and fearless movement, and can be trained to carry out 
many exercises and games. Crippled children can take part in a 
surprising number of activities if taught properly. Commands must 
obviously be adapted for deaf children. Mentally backward children 
are usually capable of exercises prescribed for the younger children. 
As tar as possible the afflicted child should be encouraged to ignore 
physical disability and to follow as much as possible of the normal 
programme. 
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CHAPTER I] 


THE GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING 
PEYSICAL EXERCISES 


To be successful the teacher of Physical Training must have a due 
appreciation of the possibilities and far reaching effects of physical 
education, as well asa clear view of the immediate results to be gained 
at in the teaching of the various branches. Knowledge and under- 
standing of the principles involved are necessary to supplement 
practical ability in teaching. It is important that a teacher should 
possess a “‘ hygienic conscience "’ as well as a theoretical knowledge ot 
hygiene, that she should in fact practise what she preaches and organise 
the physical training in accordance with hygienic principles as far as lies 
in her power. Given a living interest, teaching ability in this subject 
can be developed through training and experience. 


While this chapter deals mainly with the organisation and teaching 
of the several branches of Physical Training, and gives detailed sugges- 
tions to meet various circumstances, there are certain general principles 
which apply to the conduct of all these activities and which may be 

‘dealt with first. 


To create the right atmosphere for physical training and to give the 
right lead, the teacher_must appreciate and understand a_child’s 
interest in activity and also his capacity for it. This capacity is often 
under-estimated. Physical exercise lessons for school children are 
generally 20 minutes in duration. During this period there need be no 
break in the thread of the lesson, and the command “‘ Stand at ease ”’ is 
seldom necessary. The change from one formation or one type of 
exercise to another, or the slight pause for directions, arrangement of 
apparatus, etc:, affords sufficient relief. Children enjoy the more formal 
as well as the freer activity if it is well conducted: They enjoy working 
all together to a command if.it is a compelling one, and they also enjoy 
testing their own capacity through individual practice. If given a 
definite objective they will practise hard to attain it, and will seldom fail 
to respond to a demand for a high standard. There is no difficulty 
in making a physical training period appeal to children. Indeed the 
trouble often is that the teacher fails to handle an alert and interested 
class effectively, as the difficulty of exerting adequate yet unrepressive 
contro] and of handling comparatively large numbers in an open space 
or swimming bath is a real one, and presents a very definite problem to 
many teachers. 


The contro! of the class 


The following suggestions which apply to the conduct of all branches 
of Physical Training may help a teacher to obtain easy contact with her 
class, and the control that is essential to progress :— 


1. The voice is one of the chief factors in teaching and in con-' 
trolling a class. Cultivate a good command. Try to vary the 
intensity of sound and get expression into the voice. Use the 
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natural tone and speed of conversation for giving directions and 
advice whenever possible, keeping in mind the fact that all members 
of the class must be able to hear without strain. The teacher is 
advised to have a whistle. The whistle should mainly be used to 
stop a class when performing general activity exercises involving 
quick action and a certain amount of noise, or those in which the 
children are spaced widely over the playground. In these circum- 
stances a whistle is the clearest signal and can legitimately be used 
to save the voice. For games coaching or umpiring a whistle is 
indispensable. 


2. See that all children know exactly what they have to do and 
are actively employed throughout the period. Use as little of the 
lesson time as possible for preparation, i.e. marking ground, fetching 
apparatus, etc. Practise giving short concise directions. If the 
children are working in groups under leaders see that the various 
group practices are well balanced. Very often a discontented 
unruly element creeps in because one section of the class is left for 
too long at a simple practice the interest of which is soon exhausted, 
while others are enjoying strenuous activity under the direction of 
the teacher. Desultory repetition means boredom. Always be 
ready to suggest a variation or revision. 


3. Show interest in the results obtained by the children and let 
encouragement and stimulation be the keynote of the lesson. 


4. Insist on absolute obedience to rules and concrete directions 
but do not expect more of the children than their age and experience 
can supply. Much harm is done by passing a slipshod observance 
of rules or directions. No child appreciates the type of freedom 
which allows waste of time in the playground, games field or 
swimming bath. If there is difficulty in keeping to rules, either 
the activity or game has been badly taught or too much has been 
expected of the children. 


5. Keep the class spirit alive. Corporate action is a useful 
means of keeping a class together and of setting a standard. In 
games, athletic practices and swimming periods, when corporate 
class activity is less frequent than in the physical training lesson, 
it is often useful, particularly with junior classes, to begin or end 
such a period with a class activity under the direction of the 
teacher. 


Progressive Training 


In all branches of physical training as in other subjects of the 
curriculum the training must be progressive. Children must be learning 
or aiming at improvement all the time. If actual progression in any 
particular lesson is nowhere possible or desirable, revision or a variation 
should be employed so as to stimulate interest and make practice 
more purposeful, or to test concentration and intelligence. No lesson 
should be entirely identical with the preceding one. The larger steps 
in progression are provided for in the physical exercise lesson by the 
Tables which are arranged in progressive order from the easier to the 
more difficult. Progression in formal exercises cannot be rapid ; there 
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is value in the repetition day by day of certain types of postural and 
formative exercises; the planning of much of the general activity 
and the recreative exercise is, however, left to the teacher with whom it 
rests to avoid mechanical work and to progress according to the 
ability of a particular class. 


For various reasons (mainly because facilities for carrying out these 
activities vary so considerably) it isnot considered necessary or advisable 
to systematise a course in the other branches of Physical Training—in 
games, athletics, swimming or dancing—but the principle of progression 
must obtain here also. Great progress has been made of recent years 
in the development of useful preparatory practices and varying schemes 
of work in these activities. If these subjects are included in the school 
curriculum a progressive scheme of training for the school as a whole 
should be prepared. 


The consideration of progression in Physical Training leads to two 
associated points, namely, 
the preparation of lessons, and 
the testing of results. 


The preparation of lessons is as essential for physical exercises, 
games, Swimming or dancing as for any other subject. It is not sufficient 
to cast an eye over the main lines of a table, or to set the children to 
“carry on’’ with the main game. It may be quite easy to occupy a 
class and give what appears at first sight to be an adequate lesson by 
relying on repetition and revision of certain well known activities. But 
the full effect of training cannot be obtained by this /azsser-faire method. 
Lessons should be carefully prepared and a record kept of the work 
accomplished. 


It is incumbent on every teacher to criticise the results of her own 
teaching. It is not a question of how many exercises or games a class 
can perform but of—How do the children stand? How does the class 
strike one when performing exercises to command, when at practice, 
or when at rest? Is the general posture improving and does the 
improvement remain when the control of the teacher is removed, 
1.e. is good posture becoming a habit ? Are the children more agile and 
easy in movement, are they becoming capable of more strenuous 
exercise and of accurate controlled movements, are they quicker to 
interpret directions, more skilful and reliable in organising. their own 
activities? Regular purposeful training should quickly produce a 
visible result. An occasional systematic review by the head teacher and 
class teacher together should prove instructive. 


When to teach and when to supervise practice 


A teacher should be able to teach and lead or keep a directing eye 
on practice as occasion requires. Her first business is to teach and 
later to encourage the children to teach themselves by well directed 
practice ; to organise for them at first, but gradually to lead them to 
organise for themselves. If the scheme of physical training is a 
progressive one throughout the school life there are always these 
two parts—teaching new work, and coaching and directing practice and 
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self-management. There is danger in over-teaching and over- 
stimulation as well as in leaving too much to the children, and it must 
be remembered that there is perhaps less scope for self-teaching in this 
than in other subjects, and less in the physical exercise lesson than on 
the games field. Formative exercises given for a specific object lose 
their effect if done inaccurately, and must be taught by and practised 
directly under the teacher. This also applies to much of the technique 
of games, swimming, athletics, etc. | Other more general exercises, for 
example thosé given to develop spring, agility or balance, can well be 
practised in sections under Iéaders. Children should also be encouraged 
to experiment in leadership, in organisation, in overcoming difficulties 
and in co-operative tactics, but such practice must not be allowed to 
waste the time of the class as a whole. Section work under leaders 
is meant to facilitate class organisation, not to hold it up. 


The organisation of the class in groups and teams 


The organisation of the class in groups and teams working under 
their own leaders has been mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
From beginnings that can be established in the junior classes of the 
school,a system of self-management and co-operative effort can gradually 
be built up on the lines of the House system of the Public School. 
Experience has shewn that even in schools where the pupils have to 
leave at the age of 14 this system can be introduced with success. 
Attention is drawn to the pamphlet issued by the Board of Education 
in 1919 known as the ““ Team System ”’ which goes very fully into the 
objects of the organisation and its practical working to an advanced 
stage of development. The intention here is to outline the main aspects 
of the Team System as they apply to the junior classes and to draw on 
the experience already gained by its introduction into schools of the type 
for which the syllabus is written. 


The aim of the team system 

The most important aspect of the group or team organisation is 
the opportunity which it affords for the development of initiative and 
responsibility in the children, and for accustoming them to practise by 
themselves, either individually or in co-operation with others. Each 
child should clearly understand his or her share of responsibility in the 
carrying out of the system. If the children realise that they are to help 
towards a: quick and efficient organisation and that they are being 
given the opportunity to practise independently to improve their 
standard of performance, the right basis will have-been laid. 


The introduction of the system 

The team system has now been in use in many parts of the country 
for some time, and experience has shewn that, provided a simple and 
concrete aim is put before the children and too much formality of 
procedure is avoided, the foundation of the system may be laid at an 
earlier age than has, up to now, usually been attempted. The organisa- 
tion must grow gradually and as need arises, and development will 
depend on the way in which the school is organised as a whole. In 
introducing the system an automatic imitation of procedure should 
be avoided. Young children with their power of memorizing and 
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imitating could easily be trained to produce the externals of the system 
without understanding its essentials. If experience is gained in the 
junior physical training and games periods, when the children are on 
familiar ground in their own playground and are in close contact with 
their teacher, they will insensibly respond to the greater demands made 
on them when they reach the upper school. A teacher, for instance, 
who has trained his or ‘her class from early days on a group organisation 
under leaders is at a real advantage when taking the children for the 
first time to the playing field or swimming bath. They will have become 
accustomed to practising independently of the teacher, will no longer be 
concerned with the elementary grammar of the system, and can be 
expected to shew the greater initiative and commonsense needed in the 
organisation of the more advanced branches of Physical Training. 


Leaders or captains 

The training of “ leaders ”’ or “‘ captains ”’ is an integral part of the 
system and children should early become accustomed to the idea of 
group leaders. Young children as a rule respond well, being less self 
conscious than older children. They speak out more readily and are 
more frank in their criticisms of each other’s efforts. If, therefore, 
the teacher can get a natural and quick response from these younger 
children there is no reason why she should not use leaders in the junior 
classes. Too much must not be expected of them, however, and 
attention is directed towards the suggestions given at the end of this. 
chapter. Some children will never be able to hold office with success 
and it is not suggested that every child should be tried as a leader, but 
the value of the training and experience is such that it should be shared 
by as many as possible. On the other hand it must be remembered that 
it takes time to make a capable leader and children should hold the 
position long enough to have a chance of success. A child chosen 
as leader should shew some ability to lead and direct others. Later on 
some appreciation of correct performance should be expected, and some 
critical faculty in regard to these sectional activities. It is an advantage 
if the leader is a first class exponent, but in any case he or she must 
understand the aim of the activity or game and be able to discriminate 
between good and poor performance and see that the rules are kept. 

Care must be taken that undue attention is not centred on the 
leader. The team as a whole must be encouraged to use commonsense 
and to take responsibility for their own actions and safety, and also be 
able to assist their fellows if necessity arises. Classes of older children 
may still be found in which the leaders command their groups to do 
such simple things as spacing, covering, following each other in a 
running activity at correct intervals; yet these activities should be 
the responsibility of each individual member of the team if the training 
has been general and purposeful in the early stages. If the course is 
progressive and offers scope for enterprise there will always be new 
duties for the leaders. 


The method of grouping the class 


In order to foster a spirit of loyalty and responsibility to a team an 
arrangement of more or less permanent teams should be made, and in 
general the permanent team will be the unit of organisation. But an 
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over-rigid organisation in part defeats its own aims. On occasion a 
different grouping may be more applicable to the work to be done, for 
instance, in arranging the group activities as in Table 36. Sometimes it 
may be useful, particularly in classes with a wide age range or in games 
periods when more than one class 1s out at play, to group the children 
according to ability. It is also suggested that, apart from practical 
reasons, variation in the grouping affords a more searching test of the 
standard of order and discipline, of the children’s will to co-operate with 
others and work under any leader and, in general, of the ability to 
“play the game.” It has been found too that the unvarying use of 
permanent teams tends to encourage excessive team competition. 


The use of competition 

Competition is an incentive to effort, and to compete, particularly 
in physical activity, is nattiral to most children. Inter-team competi- 
tion provides a strong stimulus and is the culmination of co-operative 
practice and team loyalty. Interest should not be lessened or dissipated 
by too frequent competition, or by competing in trivial events. Inter- 
team competition should not be forced upon young children ; it should 
be the outcome of a keen desire on their’part. A form of competition 
not sufficiently used in schools is that of striving to beat one’s own 
standard or, for the weaker inembers, of reaching an average standard 
for the team or class. The practical advantage of this type of competi- 
tion in giving an interest to the children, or to an odd team left out of the 
class organisation for the day, should be remembered. 


General suggestions for training teams and leaders 


The idea of small groups within the class, the various groups 
pursuing different activities, is inherent in modern methods of teaching 
infants, and is introduced into the physical training scheme suggested 
for the infant classes in this book. As free independent activity 
develops into definite practice of a particular exercise or game the 
need for the group leader emerges. 

1. Give the children a share in choosing their leaders and 
distinguish the teams by a name or designation of some kind, 
also by coloured bands. 

2. Train the leaders to speak out well and to give a clear 
command. Use simple commands and choose words easy to say 
such as Run! Go! Stop! Change! Spring! A few seconds 
spent occasionally in the early days by the whole class in giving sim- 
ple commands in unison led, by the teacher may be found a useful 
practice, and the children will soon learn to distinguish between 
a good command and a feeble one. Let the leaders speak naturally 
and choose their own words when explaining what is to be done, 
i.e., to fetch and place apparatus, to take up a different position, 
etc. Never allow leaders to whisper their directions. 

3. Appoint a vice-leader to each team. The vice-leader is not 
an understudy only. It is often necessary to divide the group 
or team and when this is the case the vice-leader takes charge of 
one section. 
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4. Remember the leader is a member of the team and must 
take a turn in performing any activity. 


How to use the leaders 

A leader must not be a figure-head only, but must be given responsi- 
bility. In the beginning merely to head the line—the leader falls in 
first, the team follows—or to take the first turn in any activity is 
sufficient to single out the leader from the team. Later, the leader 
may command the team to fall in and be made responsible for seeing 
that the team is correctly placed and spaced before the class exercise 
or group activity begins. Never allow a leader to put a child in 
position. For group activities train the leader to arrange the team so 
that each member can watch the others take their turn. When 
commanding, the leader sHould as a rule stand well away from the 
section. In changing section places a simple way is for the leader to 
take a place at the head of the section, give the command “After me— 
vun !’’, and lead the team to their new position. These duties of leader- 
ship should be accomplished as quickly and simply as possible without 
unnecessary formality. The leader who gets the team into good order 
_ and working first should be commended. 


The leaders should be responsible for the fetching and clearing away 
of apparatus (this does not necessarily mean they must do it themselves) 
and later for the correct placing of the apparatus or marking of the 
ground. This placing and marking is important as on it depends the 
value of the exercise or activity. Without experience young children 
cannot be expected to gauge the length of a jump or throw, determine 
what is a good average effort for the team, etc. ; this can only be done 
with the co-operation of the teacher, who should, however, train the 
class (not only the leaders) to appreciate such points. If assistance in 
any team activity is required, such as in landing from a jump, the leader 
may give it in the first place, but every child should be trained to give 
assistance and be given opportunity for practice. Each child may 
either wait and assist the one who follows or, in turn, “‘ receive ’’ for the 
rest of the team. The leader should be responsible for the marking of 
individual results if this is required, as for instance in the long jump, 
though again each child may mark for the one who follows or for a 
partner. 

The leader can help in maintaining the interest by seeing that the 
team practises purposefully and gets in as many turns as possible. 
_ He should also be expected to see that the main directions given by 
the teacher are observed, for instance, to toe a certain line for a start, 
to take a certain number of steps before a jump, to keep the rules of a 
game, etc. Later the leader may be encouraged to help members of 
the team to get correct performance by remainders and criticisms, but 
it must be remembered that this is a more advanced stage of leadership 
and if such help is halting or incorrect it is useless. A good way to 
develop critical faculty and to make everyone realise that the practice 
is to be performed with an object, 7.e., to get better performance and 
better results, is for the teacher occasionally to ask the leader which 
members of the team did the activity well, and then have the 
performance repeated and criticise it for all to hear. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PHYSICAL EXERCISE LESSON. 


The exercises included in this syllabus are necessarily simple in 
character and easy to perform. They serve to prepare the child for 
more advanced gymnastics in senior, secondary and continuation 
Schools, and are based upon the same principles as the more difficult 
exercises for which they are the foundation. There can thus be con- 
tinuity of principle and method in regard te physical education through- 
out school life. 


The Selection and classification ‘of the exercises 


The exercises have been selected for their effect in promoting the 
healthy and natural physical development of the child and for the ~ 
contribution they make towards the development of mind and char- 
acter, and these two considerations have guided the compilation of the 
Tables as a whole. But a syllabus lives or dies through its inter- 
pretation, and it is largely on the ability of the teacher, the atmosphere 
in which the training is given, and the position given to physical 
education in the curriculum and life of the school that the worth of its 
contribution to the education of the child depends. 


As the exercises have been chosen with a view to a definite effect 
upon the body it is convenient to classify them into groups according 
to the particular action and function of each. An established “‘ order 
of movements ”’ ensures that the different parts of the body are exer- 
cised in turn and in the right degree. A complete lesson includes one 
or more exercises from each group. The order of movements is given 
in the introduction to the Tables (Chapter X), and the functions of each 
group together with a description of the main types of movements are 
set out in Chapter VIII. 


Progression in the Exercises and in the Tables 


By “ progression ’’ is understood a series of changes in an exercise 
or in a table of exercises which make it more difficult to perform and 
more effectual in its results. Alteration of the starting position from 
which an exercise is taken is one method of progression used in this 
book. For example some exercises are more difficult to perform from * 
the “‘ feet close ’’. position than from “ feet astride,” or from “‘ trunk 
forward bend” than from the upright position. Another method of 
increasing the difficulty is to require greater mental concentration and 
power of co-ordination. Arms may be moved asymmetrically, an arm 
movement combined with a leg movement and so on. But various 
factors come into operation in each case and a rule may have many 
exceptions. Jn the comparatively simple exercises included in this 
syllabus, progression used in the more technical sense does not advance 
far. The main steps that are considered necessary are embodied in the 
Tables. There is, however, unlimited scope for progress in a broader 
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sense and this lies almost wholly in the hands of the teacher, > It is to 
be found in intelligent repetition. Purposeless, mechanical repetition 
is useless, but if each time better “‘ form,” greater skill, more control, 
speed, force or whatever is the chief attribute of the exercise or activity 
in question, is demanded, progress is taking place all the time. To 
aid the teacher and to prevent mechanical work much variety is intro- 
duced into the tables. The changes are rung between one type of 
exercise and another of equal difficulty, and small changes are intro- 
duced which prevent monotony and do not detract from the main 
object of the exercise. Certain basic exercises intended to improve 
posture and easy natural movement, such as “ trunk bending forward 
and downward and stretching upward,’ arm movements to expand 
the chest, running and jumping, occur over and over again. These are 
fundamental exercises, and the quality of the posture and movement of 
a class of almost any age can be assessed by watching performance of 
these exercises alone. 


Adaptation of the lesson to varying conditions 


Summer, winter, the weather, the time of day, and the condition of the 
children, whether fresh or tired, intelligent or backward, lively or 
lethargic, etc., are conditions which cannot be provided for in a syllabus 
but which must influence the teacher in the interpretation of the Tables 
and in the method of teaching. It may be sufficient to say here that the 
two groups of the Table which are most likely to need modification are 
Group I (the introduction) and Group VI (the general activity), and it 
is within these two groups that the teacher can find most scope for 
initiative and ingenuity. The duli class must have an energetic 
stimulating introduction, the under-nourished children must not be 
excited to expend themselves unduly, the backward class must be given 
time and encouragement, the intelligent class must be given scope for 
its intelligence. It is not possible to follow up‘al!l the various ways in 
which adaptations should be made, but the problems raised serve to 
emphasise the need for adequate preparation of the lesson. Further 
help is given in Chapter VII in planning lessons in very cold weather, 
for the classroom, and for the class containing children of a wide age 
range. 


Commanding 


Some general comments have been made on the use of the voice in 
the Physical Training lesson. Exercises are carried out in obedience 
to commands. This is an essential feature in the development of con- 
trol and the importance of a good command must be appreciated. A 
command tells the children what to do and gives:them the signal to 
begin. Children cannot respond accurately and promptly if the com- 
mand is indeterminate and inexpressive. It is extremely important 
a pause. This is to allow the children time to realise, perhaps -to 
visualise, what they have to do, so that they can move directly the 
executive part of the command is given. A general fault in com- 
manding is to give too short a pause ; the children are not ready, and 
a hesitating response is the result. Generally speaking a longer pause 
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than usual is necessary with young children and with backward classes, 
and when taking new or complicated work. The length of the pause 
should in any case occasionally be varied to prevent mechanical 
response. Commands must be decisive and clearly enunciated. Every 
child must be able to hear without strain but an unnecessarily loud 
voice is very trying to the class. Some force should be kept in reserve 
for occasions when a particularly rousing command is needed. Variety 
in the pitch of the voice is a welcome feature since it is easy for com- 
manding and counting to become monotonous. 

It is generally necessary to help children with the timing and 
rhythm of a movement. It is an advance for them to keep time and 
rhythm unaided. For example in 


Arms mdway—stretch! 1, 2. 


Stretch ! is the command, and at the command the exercise has to be 
performed whether it is accompanied by counting or not. The 
counting is intended to give or remind the children of the right interval 
between the two actions. If however a series of movements such as 
arm stretching in different directions is given to test muscular control, 
the word “ stretch ”’ is included in the explanation. 


Arm stretching sideways twice, midway once, to counting—1! 2! 
BH Aho! 6.1 
Here the separate counts, 1! 2! 3! etc. are given at the will of the 
teacher, and each is a command. 

It is an advantage, particularly with young children, to let the 
voice indicate the type of movement required, 7.e., quick, slow, light, 
strong, energetic, etc. 


Commanding movements performed with a rhythmical swing 


Some movements, such as marching, running and skip jumping, are 
rhythmic in themselves ; but in a large number of exercises a movement 
is performed “continuously” or “ with a rhythmical swing ”’ for 
example, arm circling or swinging, trunk bending sideways, etc. The 
number of these exercises has been considerably increased in this 
edition of the syllabus. It is essential that the words which accompany 
the exercises should follow as far as possible the natural rhythm. 

‘Obviously the natural rhythm of some 30 or 40 pupils will not be 
identical, but a common rhythm to suit the average pupil can be found. 
It is not unusual to see these movements taken either so quickly or so 
slowly that all advantage is lost and an ungainly wasteful action is the 
result.- It may be useful to note that rhythms for children are quicker ~ 
than for adults, and a teacher must almost invariably set a quicker 
rhythm than she would naturally take herself. Again, itis important 
that the accompanying counting should be purposeful and express the 
type of movement as far as possible. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that the added effect it is hoped to get from exercises done in this way 
(see page 85) is apt to be lost unless the accompanying commanding 
is really stimulating and gives the necessary impetus by accenting the 
strong beat. This is not meant to imply that counting must necessarily 
go on all the time. It is generally necessary at the beginning, but it is 
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good training for the children to try to keep the rhythm going by 
themselves. If it flags the teacher can step in’and help again. Since 
counting comes so frequently into the physical exercise lesson, words, 
provided that they are suitable, should be «used occasionally to make 
variation. Words also can be descriptive. The introduction of “‘ and” 
between the accented beats, helps the children to realise the continuity 
and duration of the movement. 

In the following examples the accented beats are indicated by 
heavy type. 

Trunk bending sideways with a continuous swing, to the left 
fi Se ee Begin ! Lett and Right and Left and Right and Down 
and Over. and Over and Stop ! 

Arm swinging forward and backward followed by arm circling 
once. Begin! Forward, backward, and round, J, 2, and round, etc. 


Teaching new exercises 


Once the starting positions and the elementary form of each main 
type of movement are known it is comparatively seldom that an 
entirely new exercise has to be taught. The main body of the exercises 
is built up step by step, and there is little need for formal preparation 
when introducing further varieties of a familiar exercise to the class. 
The older children should certainly be expected to interpret readily 
directions included in the command. This does not mean that these 
changes in an exercise have not to be taught, but the teaching is a 
part of the general training and coaching that is taking place 
practically all the time. The spirit of the lesson, which depends 
largely on continuity of movement, may easily be lost if unnecessary 
explanation and demonstration interrupt the flow of the lesson. There 
are, however, occasions when the new exercise or new variation calls 
for special measures and the following methods may be used. First, 
determine what part of the exercise, if any, is known to the children 
and use it as a basis. This implies that the teacher expects children 
to’ learn intelligently and remember what they have been taught ; 
a common fault is to demand too little intelligence and memorising 
from the child Secondly, teach the important points, disregarding 
for the time being minor details, making sure that the children realise 
exactly how the movement is to take place and have a good idea of 
its direction and form. When the class has understood the main 
points further details can be added. The teacher may demonstrate 
the exercise if the performance will be accurate enough to give the 
children a good visual impression. Having determined which view 
of the exercise gives the best illustrations she should stand where all 
can see. Children who cannot see the demonstration should be 
allowed to move from their places. While demonstrating the teacher 
should state clearly and shortly the chief points. It is sometimes 
well to repeat the demonstration in the correct time and with the 
correct commands but without comment. In commanding herself 
the teacher should be careful not to make any movement until after 
the executive word has been given. A common fault is to start the 
word and the movement at the same time. 
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The direction of practice and the correction of faults 


In teaching physical exercises effort should be directed towards 
preventing faults and not only to correcting them when they appear. 
Accurate teaching in the first place, reminders when the work is still 
new, and stimulating “‘ coaching” or comment to get a right direction 
of effort while the work is proceeding, should be the chief methods 
employed. 

As with counting, ‘‘ Coaching” must not become automatic. 
A constant stream of advice and reminders is very wearying and 
from sheer familiarity may pass unheeded by the children. Better 
results are likely to be obtained, and the continuity of the lesson 
preserved, by the “‘ coaching ’’’ method than by bringing the class to 
the “stand at ease” position and going over the points again by’ 
description and demonstration. This latter method should only be used 
when the points of an exercise are obviously misunderstood. When 
faulty positions are few, individual correction may be given. If a 
child is self-conscious or nervous and is trying his best, or if he has 
special difficulty owing to general poor physique, the teacher may 
stand near him to give help while the class as a whole is working. 
Manual correction must be used with discretion. For one thing 
children dislike being handled and though a temporary improvement 
may result, the child has often not had the experience of assuming 
a correct position and may still be unable to do so when the exercise 
is repeated. There are occasions, however, when manual help is the 
only means of giving the child a first conception of the required position. 

Faults fall into two groups. First those special to each exercise ; 
and secondly, general faults which may appear in any exercise and 
at any stage in the training, such for example as bad carriage, holding 
the breath, a poor sense of direction or time. A teacher is often 
seen working at the special points of an exercise, when the reason 
why the result is so poor is that the class were allowed to begin the 
movement when standing badly. Before beginning an exercise it 
is sometimes very effective, besides reminding the children of their 
posture, to give a small corrective movement as a preliminary. For 
this purpose such movements as Knees—bend ! stretch! (a small 
movement without definite heel raising); Shoulders—up !—down ! 
(the shoulders are hunched up to the ears and then dropped loosely 
down) ; Head forward—drop ! upward—stretch ! will be found effective. 

If general faults are prevalent and difficult to eradicate there is 
usually reason to think that the early training has not been thorough 
or that the children have been unable to progress as rapidly as’ was 
expected, and the wisest course may be to go back and revise simple 
movements. The importance of the correct teaching of fundamental 
positions in the junior classes cannot be over-estimated. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the teacher’s ability to 
criticise and correct effectively depends on an eye for form and shape, 
and on her knowledge of the exercise and of the kind of effort the 
children should be expected to make. She should endeavour to 
cultivate an appreciation of correct form. Practice will enable her 
to observe more closely and see faults more quickly. 


CHAPTER TV 


THE ORGANISATION AND COACHING OF GAMES 


The value of Organised Games, as an adjunct to physical training 
in promoting health, moulding the character and developing team 
spirit is generally recognised. Since the issue of the last Syllabus, 
a considerable advance has been made in the provision of playing 
field facilities for primary education and in most schools games now 
form a part of the general curriculum. The need for their inclusion 
in the time-table is imperative since, owing to home duties and the 
shortage of out-of-school recreative facilities in both rural and urban 
areas, it is the only way to ensure that all boys and girls, particularly 
those with moderate ability, can have the benefit of regular play and 
coaching. Unless children are taught to play and enjoy organised 
games while still at school it is unlikely that later on they will occupy 
their leisure hours in healthy open air exercise of this nature. 


This chapter is primarily concerned with the training of junior 
children and with the practical side of the games organisation. It is 
hoped to lay the foundation in the junior school for more advanced games 
which may be played when the children enter senior, central or 
secondary schools. But in discussing these questions it is often 
convenient to consider the older as well as the younger children, and 
some of the suggestions made are applicable to children over eleven years. 


The range and scope of games in primary education 


The interest aroused by competitive games and the publicity 
given to them may cause some misunderstanding of the type of game 
and methods of training suitable for ordinary school children. The 
organisation of games must be such as to avoid the pitfalls of 
early specialisation, undue coaching of special teams, and the faults 
to which unrestricted competition can give rise. It is too commonly 
assumed that the games to be played should be football and cricket 
for boys, netball and tennis for girls, regardless of the fact that 
these games require a high degree of physical co-ordination as 
well as specially prepared pitches, the cost of which would be 
altogether prohibitive for the thousands of school children for whom 
provision must be made. On a reasonably level running surface 
many simple miscellaneous circle, file and team games can be played 
which include the elements of the more advanced games ; early training 
in these will give the children a much better understanding of the major 
games when in due course they begin to play them. 

The games period for young children should consist of a series 
of easy games and free activities providing training and competitive 
interest. Running, chasing, easy ball games and races will be the 
main types, as in these the elements of the more advanced games are 
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introduced in a simplified form suitable for beginners. In the 
early stages of learning ball play, plenty of activity, individual practice 
and variety of action are needed (page 139). Catching, though a difficult 


Fie, 2, 
Free play with balls—Infants. 


task at the age of five or six, can be made an absorbing pastime provided 
every child is given a ball and is free to run with it, tossing, bouncing 
and catching it without restraint. Until some ball control has been 
' learnt, little is gained by standing small children in file formation 
while one or two balls are passed laboriously up and down lines, they 
get very little actual practice and the game tends to become a cold 
and dreary occupation in the average weather conditions of this 
country. 


In the Junior School at about the age of nine or ten, games of a 
‘more skilful nature may be introduced gradually. Preliminary training 
in ‘“‘ team passing ”’ tactics including “ positioning ’’ and differentiation 
in “attack ’”’ and “‘ defence ”’ play should be arranged on active “ free 
practice ”’ lines similar to those already described in teaching children 
to catch (page 147). Once the players have acquired a sense of 
directing passes and marking opponents, are quick on their feet and 
alive to see their opportunities, the basis of team play has been learnt 
and a number of informal games can be attempted. Perfecting of 
powers, increase of speed, development of strength, and improvement 
of the standard generally come with practice, but if team games, 
e.g. post ball and skittle ball, are begun too soon the children either stand 
waiting for the ball to come to them and the game is dull, or they . 
all follow excitedly after the ball with little purpose in what they 
are doing. There is no need to force junior children to play team 
games of any complexity; the time is far better spent on simpler 
games which can and should be repeated until a good standard of 
skill, speed and accuracy is attained. As a general rule the games 
will be organised in the playground. When, however, the younger 
children have access to a playing field the teacher should adapt the 
activities to secure the utmost benefit from the open space and grass 
surface (page 56). 


The games most appropriate for older boys and girls from eleven 
upwards are those in which speed of eye, foot and hand is associated 
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with team play and co-operation. The majority of such games require 
ample space and are more appropriate to the games field than the 
playground. Although certain recognised school games will form the 
main part of the games period for this age group, it is a mistake to 
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Team passing practice—Juniors, 


concentrate solely on any one of the major team games since the wider 
all round training, derived from practising a variety of activities, is 
more important at this age than skill in any one particular game. 


Girls 


The choice of games will depend largely on the facilities offered 
in the district and the standard of training in ball games the school 
can show asa whole. The games selected should be within the general 
capacity of the girls and yet require practice and effort for the attain- 
ment of proficiency. To secure the exhilaration of speedy and success- 
ful play, games involving advanced technique should only be attempted 
if conditions justify the arrangement, that is if pitches are satisfactory, 
adequate time is given during the week, and there is a member (or 
members) of the staff qualified to undertake the coaching. 


Netball has proved itself a remarkahly suitable game for play- 
grounds. Where only one court is provided on the premises, schools 
should be careful to make full use of playing fields for this and other 
games to ensure all girls getting an adequate amount of play. 
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Shinty (an informal type of hockey),Handball, Touch and pass, Rugby 
touch, Rounders and Stoolball are team games which can be brought to 
a high pitch of skill, and if played well, will provide a useful foundation 
for any games the girls may take up on leaving school. 


Fic. 4. 
Shinty.—Rural School. 


Cricket presents considerable difficulties owing to the cost of good 
pitches. It may be possible in certain schools to secure both the services 
of a teacher who is a first class coach and the right facilities for play, 
but unless suitable conditions are available, the game should not be 
attempted. Lacrosse with its difficult preliminary technique and 
expensive equipment does not yet come within the scope of elementary 
schools. Hockey is being played with increasing success in certain 
districts where sufficient level pitches can be secured. Lawn Tennis, ° 
owing to the problem of securing sufficient courts for classes of 40, 
is not a game for the in-school games period, though some schools may 
be in a position to provide opportunities for a certain number of older 
girls to play together out of school hours. Teachers should bear in 
mind that there are team games such as circle bounce ball, quoit 
tennis, and team hand tennis, with characteristics similar to lawn 
tennis which employ a greater number of players and which can be 
practised regularly in the playground or playing field. Sufficient 
use has not yet been made of such games. 


Boys 

The selection of games for boys’ classes is frequently limited to 
Association or Rugby football, in winter, and Cricket in summer, but, 
important as these games are, they should not be regarded as providing 
the only suitable choice. That they have been thus regarded has been 
.due, in large measure, to the undesirable prominence given to the 
activities of the school team in connection with inter-school football 
and cricket matches. 

The popular national tedm games should, of course, figure promi- 
nently in the organised games schemes; indeed, the ability to play 
these games with skill and understanding should be one of the aims 
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of the training, but there are other games, the so-called minor team 
games, such as Rugby touch, Skittle ball, Rounders and Stoolball, 
which are needed for boys of senior school age and which should, 
therefore, form a definite part of the training. Not only are these 
games full of interest and satisfying in themselves, but they demand 
and produce a high degree of skill, and cultivate, quite as successfully 
as cricket and football, the qualities which go to the making of the 
good games player and sportsman. Moreover, they occupy less 
space and are somewhat simpler in organisation than cricket or foot- 
ball, and are, therefore, particularly useful when large numbers have 
- to be accommodated on small or peculiarly shaped fields. 


The school games scheme, therefore, should be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to provide for the varying needs of all the boys, having re- 
gard to differences of ability and aptitude. The lessons, which should 
form a pragressive series throughout the school course, should include 
systematic training for every boy so that each may have the opportunity 
of acquiring a degree of skill which will stimulate him to continue 
playing games after leaving school. To achieve these results, it is 
essential that the master should know how to organise the games, 
how to build them up throughout the school, and the methods of 
coaching individual players and groups of players in the elements 
and tactics of the games. 


Match play and competition 


It should hardly be necessary to remark that all children should 
have an equal share of play, practice and coaching during the games 
period. Undue concentration on special teams or special players is 
unsound from an educational standpoint and is unfair to the weaker 
players. The legitimate time for the coaching of representative 
teams is after school hours. Any tendency to employ adult methods 
of competition and to adopt adult systems of awards regardless of the 
effect they may have on a child’s immature mind and personality 
must be avoided. The existence of school teams, it is true, raises the 
standard of play, increases interest and promotes esprit de corps. 
But, if matches or outside contests loom too large in a school programme 
there is the danger that the needs of the average or weaker player 
may be sacrificed to the interests of those who may “‘ win the cup.” 
With the increase of opportunities in recent years for taking part in 
outside competitions as well as school events, the exploitation of a few 
individually good players (boys probably more so than girls) is undoubt- 
edly growing. Those in authority are advised to keep a careful watch 
on the amount of strenuous competitive exercise gifted young players 
of either sex may be asked to perform. The point to be kept in mind 
is the educational one. All children derive benefit from putting their 
powers and progress occasionally to the test. Competition gives a 
stimulus and encourages them to do their utmost; wisely handled 
and controlled it is a very natural and proper feature of school games. 
Opportunities can and should be provided in the normal way by inter- 
or intra-class contests arranged from time to time in the school periods. 
Every child should take part in these, and the score or points credited 
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to the “class team ”’ or “ house ’’ according to the system adopted in 
the school. The particular activities and games are practised in 
the normal class period, and can thus be carried out without any 
physical or nervous strain. Many schools are working on these 
or similar lines and the more this method can be developed, 
and the wider the range of activities and games included, the better 
it will be for the interests of all junior players. 


School arrangements 


It cannot be too strongly urged that the staff of each school should 
select the games and. plan the organisation with special regard to the © 
ground available. Obviously, games are best played on grass, and the 
greatest effort should be made to obtain playing fields that can 
conveniently be used by the whole school. Where, however, facilities 
are limited, preference should be given in the first place to the older 
pupils as the games of the younger children can be organised satis- 
factorily in a suitably sized playground. 

For any one school the minimum requirement is a space sufficient 
to occupy one whole class engaged in playing the type of game ap- 
propriate to the age and powers of the children, but grass cannot 
stand indefinite wear and tear, and in most schools grounds will be 
in use for most of the year ; the larger the acreage therefore the better. 
Moreover, for purposes of organisation it is convenient in large schools 
to send out two or more classes at the same time, and if there is 
sufficient ground, a more varied and effective grouping of the players 
can often be made. On the other hand, it is detrimental to the games 
as a whole and unfair to the individual players to send more children 
on to a ground than the pitches can accommodate, for it is invariably 
the weaker players who suffer. Where there is only one netball court as 
in many school playgrounds, or one football or hockey pitch, juniors are 
apt to use it and it is not unusual to see 14 or 22 children playing a 
reasonably good game and the remainder of the class wasting their time 
in somewhat aimless activity. Those concerned in the organisation 
of primary school games must think in terms of 40—60 players on a 
field at one time, not 22 only ; indeed groups of 80 to 120 players are 
not unusual in the larger urban and city schools. Where there are 
restrictions of space, a variety of games should be played by all rather 
than one particular game by a few; or, alternatively, a ground, 
marked perhaps with one football or hockey pitch, can be replanned 
for juniors to give several smaller pitches on which preliminary team 
games such as touch and pass or shinty can be played. (Fig. 5.) 
The principle to work on is that every pupil shall have equal oppor- 
tunities of playing the same game or one of equivalent status. Girls 
and boys should be given equal access to all facilities and nothing, 
not even the interests of the school team, should be placed before 
the interests of the school as a whole. 


Time 

It is advisable to give one or more special games periods each week 
from the lower school upwards. Although this is generally done in 
the upper classes it is not so usual an arrangement with the younger 
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children, consequently much of the fundamental training in ball 
handling is omitted at the very age when children enjoy and can most 
appropriately give the time to the type of practice which leads to a 
high standard of skill in the upper school. Games may also be taken 
as part of the “ activity ’’ section of the physical training lesson since 
they provide skilful and competitive activity of a suitable nature, 
and the additional opportunities for practice so offered are invaluable 
for developing the general standard of play. Since only a short time 
can be given to these games or practices in the physical training 
lesson, they must necessarily be of a simple nature and of short dura- 
tion, whereas the special games period gives greater opportunity for 
coaching and a longer period for play. The position of games in the 
time-table occasionally gives rise to difficulty in large schools where 
facilities are few and the same accommodation is in continuous 
demand. As regards the younger children, a short games period of 
20-30 minutes is best taken as a break or change from mental and 
sedentary work and can be interspersed between other lessons. 
The activity should not be of so strenuous a nature as to prevent the 
children returning happily in the right condition for normal class 
work. With older pupils the last period of the morning or afternoon 
is usually the most appropriate time for games. 


Fic. 9. 
A School Playing Field in a large City Area. 


The care of grounds 

The care of the grass playing field is a point to which teachers 
in primary schools should pay particular attention. Boys and girls 
can be taught to respect and be as proud of their school ground 
as they would be if it belonged to them. Though practically 
all the heavy work of maintenance will have to be done by a 
groundsman, the children can do some of the smaller jobs, and 
they will soon learn when excessive use will harm the grass, and how 
they can avoid wearing particular portions unduly. Children should 
never be allowed to form a habit of “ playing about ”’ on a field as if 
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it were.an asphalt playground. Grass properly cared for has a remark- 
able vitality, but it has no chance to recover if used without discretion 
as is the case in many school and public recreation grounds. Questions 
concerning the provision, maintenance and upkeep of playing fields 
have been dealt with from a general standpoint in School Playing 
Fields (Educational Pamphlet, No. 80), to which reference should 
be made. : 


Coaching and Supervision 

The atmosphere of the games period should be one of life, vigour and 
enjoyment, and the duty of the teacher is to stimulate the children to put 
forth their best efforts so that the games go with a swing and the time 
is spent in brisk and exhilarating activity. A games period is not 
a “‘ lesson,’’ and unless the spirit of a genuine “ game ”’ is present the 


Pic, 6. 
Allin Race.—A good opening for a Junior Games period, 


period will fail in its most vital purpose. Excitability, possibly even 
unruliness (born of sheer animal spirits) may occur, but will disappear 
once the game is proved to be worth playing, and, as keenness grows, 
the more noticeable is the concentration of the children on the finer 
points and tactics. The desire to win, in itself an excellent thing, 
provides the. incentive to improve. Coaching, rightly understood, 
should help the children to play intelligently and correctly.. There are 
strokes and passing movements to be learnt, team tactics to be talked 
over and put into action, and certainly not least important the con- 
ception of playing for the “‘ team ”’ to be instilled. These are the points 
that make the games worth while, and in helping the children to play 
them in the right spirit the teacher’s part is an active though an 
unobtrusive one. Whether it be the racing or chasing games of the 
smaller children, the group games of the juniors, or the team games of 
the older pupils, good organisation is essential ; in races the course must 
be properly defined ; in chasing, the “hunter ”’ must be distinct from 
the “ quarry”; in team games the field of play should be well marked 
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and the opposing sides clearly recognisable, or the essential point of 
the game niay be lost and interest will certainly flag. Improvement in 
skill comes with regular practice. In each age group it is advisable to 
play certain games well before passing on to more advanced ones. 


A difficulty which sometimes arises is how much control a coach 
should exercise. An enthusiastic teacher can easily dominate a keen 
class to such an extent that the players rely implicitly on his or her 
instructions and cease, to some extent, to be mentally independent or 
to take the initiative themselves. On the other hand it is easy to 
stand aside, let the game run its course and do nothing. It is obviously 
necessary to steer a middle course and with experience, observation and 
practice a teacher can gradually learn to be ready with a useful sugges- 
tion the moment the game and the players require it. The younger the 
children the more help and guidance they will need. As soon as they 
are familiar with a game they can play it by themselves and the teacher 
should observe how they get on and where the failings occur. It is good 
for the players to be left occasionally to their own resources to learn 
from their own mistakes, and to captain their own games as soon as 
they are capable of doing so with reasonable success. Fair play and 
sportsmanlike behaviour should never be lost sight of, for they are the 
ultimate test of good training in games and the highest standard of 
skill is of no value without them. A teacher cannot be too particular 
about impartiality and correctness in giving decisions. | Children 
are quick to respond to any lead in this direction, and this makes 
the teacher’s responsibility so much the greater. (See also page 28.) 


The Hygiene of Games 


Organised games periods should always be adapted to the weather 
conditions of the moment. If boys and girls are properly equipped, 
especially with strong boots, only extreme conditions (snow, rain or 
swampy ground) need keep them from the field; while in the play- 
ground except for actual rain (or mud when surfaces are bad), games 
will seldom have to be missed (see page 56). 


In cold weather the period should open with some vigorous form of 
activity (a race or running game) in which all the children are kept 
moving energetically. Following this preliminary “ warming up,” 
games and practices should be selected to provide a suitable amount of 
active exefcise interspersed with periods of less violent exertion appro- 
priate to the stamina of the players and the time to be spent at the field. 
Particular care should be taken to avoid games in which only a few 
of the players are active, and difficult ball games with young children 
who have not sufficient skill to play them with any speed. 


Hot weather is not a reason for the exclusion of all active exercise ; 
on the contrary it gives excellent opportunity for more thorough 
practice at games appropriate to the season, involving batting, catching, 
fielding, aiming, etc., in contrast to the running and chasing games of 
the winter season. Sufficient differentiation in the activities has 
not always been made hitherto though there is ample scope for the 
selection of seasonal games. 
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Clothing 

Present-day fashions in children’s clothing have removed to a great 
extent restrictions that in past years reacted unfavourably on the 
games. Shorts and a singlet or shirt for boys; blouse and knickers or 
shorts, and, if desired, a short skirt or tunic for girls, are suitable for 
active exercise, with the addition of a pullover or cardigan for use in 
exceptionally cold weather and as an extra wrap after exercise. It 
is mainly in the provision of suitable footwear that the chief difficulty 
occurs. Strong shoes or boots for the games field and rubber shoes 
for the playground are needed to get the best results. At the present 
time boys are on the whole better equipped for field games than they 
are for playground work, while girls, though frequently well-equipped 
with rubber shoes for the physical training lesson, lack the useful 
strong boots necessary for the development of winter field games. 


Uncertainty as to the durability of the children’s clothing and shoes 
is often a cause of playing fields not being used during the winter months. 
Risk of cold and damp in bad weather must naturally be avoided, but 
if there are occasions when, for reasons of health, it may be necessary 
to allow a few children to remain indoors, there is no reason why the rest 
should not enjoy the invigorating effect of outdoor exercise. Games 
normally develop a sturdiness of outlook and indifference to weather 
conditions which are a valuable safeguard to health, and full advantage 
should be taken of all opportunities to build up such resistance. 

Proper attention should also be given to what may perhaps be 
termed the hygiene of the games field. Changing after exercise is a 
cleanly and healthy habit but is difficult to practise in ordinary school 
circumstances. There are, however, encouraging signs that it is not 
being altogether overlooked. Large common dressing rooms with 
shower baths are provided in some schools and it is then possible to 
arrange for 40—50 children to change in a very short time. Incidentally 
this type of changing room is strongly to be recommended for all 
municipal playing fields in preference to the team dressing room for 
about 11 players. 

Schools without access to shower baths but with adequate changing 
rooms could perhaps arrange.for a good “rub down” and change of 
under-clothes. Should anything in the nature of “ changing ”’ be out 
of the question children should be told to put on some extra clothing 
such as a coat or jersey immediately play has ceased. This precaution 
of retaining the body warmth is frequently overlooked. Time given to 
explaining these points to parents is well spent: in recent years the 
efforts made in many schools to secure their co-operation in the purchase 
of rubber shoes have been most encouraging. If the case for a change 
of under-clothes, a warm wrap, and good strong boots or shoes is 
persuasively presented a similar response will often be forthcoming. 
That such provision has not hitherto been made is, in many cases, due 
to lack of knowledge rather than to lack of means. 


Games Programmes 


Teachers are recommended to draw up a programme of games for 
the term or year appropriate to the standard of skill reached by their 
particular classes. This plan of work should be regarded as a guide, 
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rather than as a set or rigid scheme, by which to ensure progressive 
training from year to year, and prevent repetition of certain games and 
consequent limitation of the course covered. The staff would do well 
to consult together on the subject. They should bear in mind the 
degree of difficulty and complexity of the games, in regard to the 
particular age groups, though no undue emphasis need be laid on detail 
in this respect. The children’s physical powers vary greatly in any one 
class, school or district ; a new and difficult game often stimulates a 
class to greater efforts, easy or inappropriate games generally bore them, 
while old favourites recurring from time to time add enjoyment and 
incentive to the play. 

The following lists of different types of games and practices will be 
convenient for reference. Teachers are advised to select those involving 
vigorous activity in cold weather. 


PRELIMINARY PRACTICES FOR TRAINING IN “ BALL SENSE ”’ 


1 hrowing and Catching practices (abean Practices and Contests in small groups 


bag or ball for each player) 

Tossing up and catching. 

Bouncing and catching. 

Kicking the ball. 

Heading a balloon or light ball. 

Pat-bouncing. 

Tossing up, bounce and catch. 

Batting ball in the air with hand or 
small bat. 

Batting ball up and taking it on the 
bounce. 

Catching with right and left hand. 

Bouncing and pat-bouncing with 
right and left hand. 

Throwing and catching in twos 
(under-arm action). 

Bouncing the ball across to partner 
(over-arm action). 

Throw and change places with 
partner. 

Throw and bounce alternately from 
one to the other. 

Changing balls with partner, throw- 
ing, bouncing or pat-bouncing (a 
ball each). 

Throwing for length or height. 


Practices against a wall 


To make a given number of catches 
adding clapping, turning, etc. 

Throwing the ball under the leg or 
behind the back to hit the wall. 

Bouncing the ball on the ground 
against the wall and catching. 

Throwing a small ball or football 
against the wall and jumping over 
it as it returns. 

Batting the ball with the hand (or 
with a small bat) against the wall. 


Running Circle Catch. 

Running Circle Bounce. 

Passing across a circle. 

Running Arch Ball. 

Throwing over a net or obstacle in 
twos or groups. 

Jumping to catch. 


Aiming Practices 


Hitting partner with bean bag or 
ball. 

Throwing into a basket. 

Knocking down skittles. 

Rolling ball between obstacles or 
lines. , ; 

Aiming at a target on the wall. 

Bouncing into a chalk circle. 

Aiming through a hoop or at a 
suspended football. 

Drop throws on to circular targets. 

Hop scotch. 


Pat-bouncing 


Pat-bouncing across to partner. 

Pat-bouncing into a circle. 

Pat-bouncing between lines or into a 
series of circles. 

Pat-bouncing round obstacles or 
chalk circles. 


Batting and Volleying Practice with the 


hand 

Ixeep the ball up. 

Batting across to partner and taking 
the ball on the bounce. 

Pass ball on the volley. 

Volleying over a rope in twos or 
small groups. 
Batting over a low rope in twos or 

small groups. 
Batting up against a wall. 
Volleying, Heading and Kicking. 


PRACTICES LEADING UP TO TEAM GAMES 


Practices for quick Foot Work 
Running practice. 

Dodge and Mark. 

Keep the ball moving. 
Quick off the mark. 
Dodge ball in threes. 


Team Work 


S baninens. = 
Intercepting in threes. 
Circle pass out. 
Team passing. 
Technique : 
Throwing and Catching. 
Throwing hard ball. 
Practice with quoits. 
Juggling with balls. 
Dribbling a ball. 
(a) with a stick for Shinty. 
(b) with the foot for Football. 


Technique—continued 


Running and passing for Netball, 
Football and Shinty. 
Dodging an opponent: 
Goal shooting for Netball, Shinty 
and Football. : 
Hitting and Batting. 
(a) Hitting with rounded stick, 
stoolball or cricket bat. 
(0) Hitting for distance and 
direction. 
Bowling Practice for Rounders, 
Stoolball and Cricket. 
Fielding Practice. 
(a) Trick throwing in twos or 
threes. ; 
(6) Fielding balls hit with a bat. 
(c) Fielding balls on the run. 
(d) Throwing in at wicket. 


GROUP GAMES AND CONTESTS 


Chasing Games 

(Imaginative . games for young 
children are described in_ the 
Infant lessons.) 

ree Touch. 

French Touch. 

Hopping Touch. 

Double jump Touch. 

Couple Tag. 

Chain Touch. 

Fishes in the Net. 

Hands joined Touch. 

Circle Chase. 

Catch your partner’s tail. 

Free and Caught. 

Chinese Wall. 

French and English. 

Two Dogs and a Bone. 

Allin Tag. 

Team Tag. 

Hit the Dodger. 


Races 


Allagainst all, Allin and Relay Races 
1. Running. : 
2. Walking. 
3. Hopping (short distances only). 
4. Gallop step sideways. 
5. Jumping with both feet. 
6. Crawling on all fours (forwards 
or sideways). 
7. Crouch iump (rabbit hop). 
8. Walking, or running backwards. 
9. Skipping. 
10. Bowling a hoop. 
Flag Race. 
Potato Race. 
Tunnel Relay. 
Wheel Relay. 
In and Out the Files. 
Exchange Relay. 
Obstacle and Jumping Relays 
Through the Hoop Relay. 
Stick jumping Relay. 
Arch and Straddle Relay. 
Round and Under Relay. 


Obstacle and Jumping Relays—contd. 


Over and Under Leap Frog Relay. 

Over the Legs or Over the Braids 
Relay. 

Under a Rope and Rabbit hopover. 

Team Obstacle Race. 

In and Out Obstacles. 


Ball Games and Contests 


Races using balls. 

Running, bouncing and catching. 

Running pat-bouncing. 

Dribbling the ball with foot or stick. 

Hopping, pushing a disc with the 
foot. 

Running batting the ball in the air. 

Bounce and Catch Relay. 

Allin Bounce and Catch Relay. 

Ball and Rope Relay. 

Ball and Hoop Relay. 

Exchange Ball Relay. 

Three Change Ball Relay. 

High and Low Passing Race. 

Running and Bouncing Relay. 

Running and Passing Race, 

Catching contest in twos using right 
and left hands. 

Pat-bouncing the ball round partner. 

Bouncing and Throwing alternately. 

Throwing across with a ‘“ touch 
down.” 

Under and 
contest. 

Circle or zig-zag Chase Ball. 

Corner Spry (Teacher and Class), 

Time Ball (Scotch Hand Ball) 

Arch and Tunnel Ball. 

Ten Trips. 

Circle gap passing. 

Wandering Ball. 

Tower Ball. 

Ball-passing and Team running, 

Circular Dodge Ball. 

Free Dodge Ball. as 

Ball Touch, 

Football Touch, 


over-arm throwing 


. 
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TEAM GAMES 
Winter Season Summer Season 
End Ball. + Newcombe. 
Three Court Dodge Ball. Volley Ball. 
Scout. Team Hand Tennis. 
Circular Pillar Ball. Circular or Passing Rounders. 
Post Ball. Arch Ball Rounders. 
Skittle Ball. : Captain Ball (American Ball). 
Four Court Post or Skittle Ball. Moving Target. 
Hurly Burly. Bombardment. 
Team Hop-scotch. Hop-scotch Golf. 
Bounce Hand Ball. Circle Bounce Ball. 
Hand Ball. Quoit Tennis. 
Rugby Touch. Stoolball. } 
Kail. Rounders. See official rules. 
Touch and Pass. ‘ ; Cricket. 
Shinty 
Netball. 
Hockey. See official rules. 
Football. 


The Games Period 


The games period of 20-30 minutes for younger children should be 
planned to include :— 

(i) A vigorous opening activity in which all take part. 

(ii) A short period devoted to “ ball sense ’”’ training for which 
purpose sufficient apparatus will be required for all to be actively 
employed. 

(iii) One or more simple group names of short duration—scores 
and results being noted to encourage improvement in the standard 
of play. 7 
With large numbers a teacher will need to exercise a guiding hand 
most of the time, though the children should be left as free as possible 
to gain their own experience from the fortunes of the games. 


The games period for older children varies from 30-40 minutes, 
and as the arrangements will be influenced largely by the number 
of players, the pitches provided, and conditions generally, the planning 
of the time must be left to the discretion of the individual teacher. 
Since, as a rule, there are few opportunities for the pupils to play or 
practise out of school hours a useful general plan in the school period 
is to let a short period of concentrated “ practice ’’ precede a longer 
period devoted to the particular game or games. The time can be 
planned somewhat as follows:— — 


(1) 10-15 minutes general training conducted on free lines 
during which the pupils are encouraged to work at any special 
feature of their own play which requires improvement, e.g., 
running, passing, dribbling, throwing, catching, goal shooting, 
fielding, batting, bowling, etc. 

(ii) A definite period devoted to the game or games the class 
are practising (the teacher moving from one set to another coaching 
the various groups as required), and, occasionally, a contest in some 
familiar game in which the pupils can take the full responsibility 
of the organisation, umpiring, etc. 
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It is important for the teacher to assess correctly the degree of 
supervision in the games period required by older children. The play 
loses much of its training value and spontaneity if over-organised. The 
players should be encouraged to work hard and be given suggestions 
as to how to improve their own play and tactics, but the opportunity 
of running their own games should never be taken from them or 
independence and initiative will be lost. ( 


The following specimen lessons for three different classes are 
suggested as a guide to teachers in planning their arrangements. 
They are applicable to playground or playing field provided teachers 
bear in mind that in the limited space of a playground, small court 
games and group activities should be selected, while, on the playing 
field, practice can be less restricted and a freer type of team game 
chosen. 


SPECIMEN GAMES LESSONS 
20-80 minute period. Children 7-8 years of age 


(i) Galloping to one end of| (i) Free Crow hop, on signal; (i) Giant strides, 
playground and back. Teacher chases class to the Conecmud onan. 


Running, Crawling or Rabbit boundary. 
hop race (all or half the class 
at once). 


Jump the swinging rope, or 
skipping, bowling a hoop, 
batting a ball (free practice). 


(ii) Running and Bouncing a ball | (ii) Running and passing a bean | (ii) Pat bouncing (free practice, 


(free practice, a ball each). 
Running Circle Catch bean 
bag (groups of 6) 

or 


Throwing and Catching with 
partner. 


(iii) Catch your partner’s tail 


or 
Tom Tiddler. 


80 minute p 


(i) Touch Handsand Run 


(ii) 


or 
Running, jumping a series 
of ropes. 
Running, Bouncing and 


Catching in twos (tree prac- 


tice). 


Intercepting in threes 
or 
Ten Trips. 


(iii) Stick jump relay 


or 
*Tower Ball (groups of 7 or 8). 
Circular Dodge Ball (small 
groups) 
or 


*Newcombe (teams of 6 or 7 
a side). 


bag in twos. 
“Keep the ball rolling” 


(dribbling with foot, a ball 
to each player). 


Ball Passing and Team 


Running 


or 
Free and Caught. 


rope to each group) 
or 
Couple or Chain Touch. 


(ii) Aiming practice :— 


Bouncing into chalk circle 
(half the class) Targets on 
the wall (half the class). 


Batting across to partner 
taking the ball on the bounce 
(free practice) 

or 
Circle pass out (in small 
groups). 


(iii) Team passing in fours 


or 


*Bombardment. 


Three Court Dodge Ball 
(2 games) ; 
or 


*Passing Rounders (6 or 7 in 


a team). 


(iti) 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


a ball each). 


“Keep the ball moving” 
(free practice insmall groups, 
small football or big rubber 
ball). 


the 
or 


Through hoop relay 
Circle chase 

or 
Racing across playground 
throwing and catching a ball. 


eriod. Children 9-10 years of age 
(i) Skipping (in groups, one long 


Dodge and Mark 
or 

Allin File Race. 

(Runninginand out obstacles) 


Running Batting ball from 
right to left hand alternately 
(free practice). 


Running pat bouncing into 
small circle (groups of 2 or 4) 


or 
Bowling at targets and goal 
shooting practice. 


Ball and Rope relay 
or 
Ball Touch. 


Post Ball (teams of 7-10 
side) 
or 


*Moving Target. 


The aim should be to get a good standard of play as well as to cover as much of the suggested 
scheme as possible. a : on : ; 
The length of lesson and weather conditions will be deciding factors in the choice of games tor any 
one games period. ’ 
N.B.—The asterisk * denotes games suitable fo. warm weather only. 
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80-40 minute period. Children 11-12 years of age 


(i) Practice. 
Hands joined Touch 
or | 
Running practice (for correct 
action). 


Trick ball throwing 


or 
Catches from bat (field). 


Team passing (in small | 


groups) 

or | 
Free throwing and catching | 
of quoits (in small groups). 


(ii) Games. 


Playground. 
Three Court 
(2 games) 


Dodge 


or 
*Quoit Tennis and Circle 
Bounce Ball 


Field. 
Rugby Touch or 
(teams of 7-10 a side). 


*Rounders 


*Stoolball. 


Shinty 


Ball | 


(i) Practice. 
Quick off the Mark 


or 
Informal Hurdling. 


Batting the ball over low 
rope (in twos or small groups) 


or 
Hitting practice with bat or 
stick (field). 


Running and Passing for 
Shinty with stick and ball. 


Bowling practice. 


(ii) Games. 


Playground. 
Post Ball (teams of 7-10 a 
side) . 


or 
*Volley Ball (teams of 7 or 8a 
side) 


Field. , 
Bounce Hand Ball 


or 
Shinty (teams ot 7-10 a side), 
*Rounders 


*Stoolball. 


or 


(i) Practice. 
Informal sprinting 
or 
Pat bouncing crossing play- 
ground at top speed (ball 


each). 

High Jump practice. 
Throwing contest (play- 
ground) 


or 
Distance throwing (field). 
Heading a ball (free practice) 


or 
Volleying with hand (free 
practice). 


(ii) Games. 
Playground. 
Scout (8 to 10 a side) 


or 
*Team Hand tennis (teams of 
6-8 a side). 


Field. 
Touch and Pass. 


Hockey (Shinty) or Football. 
*Rounders 


*Stoolball 
*Cricket. 


or 


The aim should be to get a good standard of play as well as to cover as much of the suggested 


scheme as possible. 


The length of lesson and weather conditions will be deciding factors in the choice of games for any 


one games period. 


N.B.—The asterisk * denotes games suitable for warm weather only. 
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DIAGRAMS TO SHOW THE PLANNING OF PLAYGROUND 
ARRANGEMENTS 


I.—Playground arranged for Games Practices 


Number of Players on ae 50-60 
Space.” «5 a Playground 100 :x 75 ft. 


x 


OOO 
SKIPPING 


RUNNING CIRCLE CATCH 


DIAGRAM A. 


Practices 
Running Circle Catch .. 18 players 
Skipping “as oa, OU as 
Aiming Practice ee as aS fle 
Throwing and Catching .. 10 ,, 


Vigorous practices should be chosen on a cold day. 
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If.—Playground arranged for Junior Games Period 
Number of Players ee .. 40-50 


S SCHOOL 
x 
\ f x 
N oO 4 < 
pre x 
x 
2 Cn. 
ARCH BALL o@ 
ROUNDERS XqmO 
a * { 
po o@* o@x O 


CIRCLE BOUNCE BALL 


JUMPING 


DiaGraMm B. 


Games Alternative Games for a Cold Day 
(not shown in diagram) 
Newcombe .. .. 14 players Three Court Dodge 
Arch Ball Rounders 14 ,, Ball a2 18 players 
Circle Bounce Ball LO Circular Pillar Ball IG 


Jumping (free practice). Tree Ball Touch 
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IIJ.—An Irregularly Shaped Playground 
Number of Players oe -- 40-50 


— SS Se 


MOVING 
TARGET 


1 
THREE COURT 
DOOGE BALL 
1 


SCHOOL =i eo 


He —_e— wee ew ee 
HOP STEP 


ANO JUMP 


DIAGRAM C, 


Games ; 
Three Court Dodge Ball .. 12-15 players 
Volley Ball ay ie i. SO - ,, 
Hand or Quoit Tennis . . i ek se 


Hop, Step and Jump .. i 6S 
Moving Target .. Ps ». 10-12 
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IV.—Playing Field. 
Number of players st sa) 20=50 
Age of players .. a5 ~-- 10-12 


Space 100 x 75 yds. Approximately 14 acres. 


te a f 
' ROUNDERS ' 
SKITTLE 1 4 
1 

NETBALL OR 
POSTBALL Sees 
TOUCH AND PASS 


wai . 


/ 


' STOOLBALL , 


- 


SHINTY OR RUGBY TOUCH 


= 


/ 


\ , NV 
STOOLBALL + ' ROUNDERS >! 
‘ ' ei 


DiaGRaM D. 


Winter Games Summer Games 
2 Net Ball or Post ball 28 players 2 Rounders (9 a side) 36 players 
Shinty or Rugby 2 Stoolball “ .2 ..80 e 
Touch A 2. 22 7 Free Practice Pe =30ee 
or 
Handball or Touch and 
Pass a eS . 


Free Practice sol O12" 
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Facilities for Play 


The facilities available for games in the primary schools vary 
greatly. When playing fields are owned by Local Authorities and the 
grounds reserved solely for educational purposes, games can be played 
under the most advantageous conditions since the pitches are available 
at all times and can be laid out appropriately for the needs of junior 
players. 

On the other hand open spaces of all kinds, recreation grounds, 
commons and village greens, frequently offer the only opportunities 
available for the schools, and these can and are being put to good use 
by enterprising teachers in various parts of the country. The art of 
successful games-organisation lies in grasping the opportunities, 
limitations and peculiarities of the existing facilities and in choosing 
or adapting games to suit them, rather than in striving to introduce any 
particular game for which the conditions may not be altogether 
appropriate. 

In urban areas, where playing fields are sometimes difficult to secure, 
full use must be made of school playgrounds whenever they are 
large enough for a whole class to play. It is surprising how many games 
and practices involving ball handling can be adapted by an ingenious 
teacher to meet the requirements of the space and numbers (Fig. 7). 
A playground does not, as a rule, lend itself to hard hitting, distance 
throwing or the use of hard balls as required in rounders, stoolball and 
cricket, consequently the use of a playing field becomes most desirable 
for boys and girls of 10 or 11 years upwards at which age children want 
to “hit out ” and try their strength. If their energy has to be unduly 
checked they cannot develop their full powers ; there should, therefore, 
be no question of remaining in the confined area of a playground if a 
larger open space is available. 

In rural areas, the case is different ; playgrounds are frequently 
small and altogether unsuitable for games; in such circumstances 
every effort must be made to secure access to some field. Provided 
the grass surface is reasonably level any available meadow land or 
open space should be used regularly by both younger and older children. 
Teachers should adapt their arrangements according to the space. It is 
still not unusual to see file games being played in one corner of a ground 
which gives ample scope for a much freer type of team game involving 
hard hitting, running, throwing or kicking. There is seldom need, 
on a playing field, to resort to the restrictive methods of control which 
may be necessary in a playground where noise might disturb other 
classes at work, or where undue latitude would involve risk of accident 
to players or to surrounding property. ; 


Difficulties of conditions ) 

A more or less unlimited variety of group games can be taken in a 
good average-sized playground, though care is needed to secure proper 
marking of courts. Chalk lines, wooden blocks for turning points, 
bases, etc., hooks, and supports for holding dividing ropes or nets 
will be wanted and should be fixed temporarily or permanently 
according to requirements. 
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The irregularly shaped playground usually presents the greatest 
difficulty, but all the children can be kept busy, if free informal and 
small group methods of organisation are adopted. Corners and 
passage ways may be used for jumping, aiming practices, etc., and 
the main portion reserved for the games (pages 53, 54). 


ENE, I. 


A Games Period in an irregular playground. 


The walls of the playground with the addition of chalk lines will 
probably define the necessary area for play: In circumscribed spaces 
the value of bean bags should not be overlooked, especially for the 
younger children ; small footballs can often be used for batting and 
throwing where a rubber ball would be out of the question. Teachers 
should bear in mind the risk of making the wall the boundary for 
races. A “ touch down,”’ or finish over a line or tape is a safer method, 
and incidentally calls for more skill and self control from the player. 


On a rough and uneven surface chasing and running games in which 
speed and dash are the essential factors should be played with caution. 


On sloping asphalt jumping and racing is better taken across the 
slope or in an up-hill direction. Unless the children are very sure on 
their feet running downhill may cause tumbles. 

On a wet or slippery surface hopping is frequently a safer form of 
activity than running (page 207). 

The problem for the rural school is generally to find the right means 
of marking the ground or grass surface adequately for small group 
games. Corner posts with flags and long ropes or tapes with staples 
attached, will be found convenient for defining the playing area. If 
equipment presents a difficulty, children should be encouraged to 
improvise their own, which they can frequently do with great success 
(pages 60, 202). 
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The handling of large numbers in playgrounds or fields sometimes 
means the “ slowing up ”’ of the games period either because the children 
have not been trained to play in independent and small groups, or the 
supply of equipment is insufficfent for the numbers present. In re- 
stricted conditions activities requiring a fairly largé area of play, e.g. 
three court dodge ball, end ball, pillar ball, etc., should be combined 
with those suitable for a more confined area, e.g. standing long jump, 
and circle bounce ball (pages 52-55). 


Area required for play 


A difficulty which sometimes presents itself to teachers is the 
proper size of the area for play in the various group games played 
by boys and girls. In a game like dodge ball it is no good having 
the circle so large that the children cannot throw across it, or so small 
that the team “ inside’ have no space in which to dodge. Discretion 
must be used, and with practice the children themselves will know 
what size of court “‘ makes a good game.” Progress, indeed, depends 
upon good judgment in this matter, for these small group games are 
essentially contests of skill and speed which can be practised at all 
ages provided the sphere of play is suitably increased or decreased. 
A safe guide is to base the size of the playing area on the ability of the 
average player and the numbers to be included. A teacher should 
note the skill and speed of the boys and girls in moving to the ball, 
their powers of anticipation, the strength of their hits, kicks, or 
throws, and mark the space accordingly. When permanent marking 
of courts or pitches ’ is contemplated careful consideration should 
be given to the point, for with the varying ability of different classes 
it is difficult to meet all requirements. 

The size of pitches for preliminary team games has been dealt 
with in School Playing Fields, Educational Pamphlet No. 80, 
(Par. 18-20), and reference should be made to this in connection with 
the planning and layout of playing fields. 


The permanent marking of a playground 

The permanent marking of courts and lines in a playground enables 
a teacher to use the space available to the best advantage so that all 
the children can be kept occupied, and to avoid unnecessary waste of 
time in starting or changing games and group activities. Too many 
lines are, however, a hindrance, and in any case only main pitches 
should be marked, and these should be adapted to the size and shape 
of the playground and to the number of children likely to be using 
them at any one time: Corner points which can be quickly joined 
by chalk lines are sometimes helpful, and marks on surrounding walls 
can be used to indicate the position of bases or necessary cross lines. 


Three of the most useful types of marking are the large rectangular 
court of netball size suitable to large playgrounds only; the small 
rectangular or square court within which a circular pitch can also be 
marked ; and the dong, narrow court useful in playgrounds of this shape 
and for those games which need a long rather than a wide pitch. Lines 
or circles for jumping and aiming practices can generally be fitted into 
small corners and should not interfere with the main playing space. 
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When the playground is only large enough to hold one rectangular 
court of approximately 100 ft. by 50 ft. this court can be sub-divided 
by a line marked down the centre of the pitch. (Diagram E.) By 
this means three smaller courts running transversely are provided on 
which a class of 42 children arranged in teams of seven a side could 
play games, e.g., newcombe, volley ball, etc. The smaller pitch 
of 60 ft, by 50 ft. can also be sub-divided if desired. (Diagram F.) 

In some schools the playground is awkward and irregular in shape. 
In these it may be possible to mark one small rectangular court or a 
circular pitch on the main playing space, and to use a narrow space 
at the side of the school building for a game like skittle ball. 
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LIST OF APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT FOR PLAYGROUND AND 
PLAYING FIELD 


Balls— ; 
Football. Sizes 2, 3 and 4. One football for each team and not less 
than four for a class of 40. 
Small balls. Tennis, sorbo, etc. One for each child in the class. 
Bean bags. 2-3 dozen, preferably one for each child in the case of the 
youngest children. < 
. A dozen small bats or batons suitable for small children. 
. Ropes. Two 50 ft. long for use as nets to stretch across the playground. 


Four 25-30 ft. long for jumping. 
Skipping ropes, preferably one for each child. 


. Half dozen canes or light laths for jumping, hurdling, etc. 


A dozen small hoops. 

Quoits sufficient for one or two small groups. 
Skittles for use as targets, turning points, etc. 
Two sets of jumping stands with weighted ropes. 


. Movable posts and stands for bases, temporary goal posts, etc. 
. Team braids of various colours sufficient for whole class. 
. Measuring rod or tape, whistles, stop watch, chalk and other marking 


apparatus. 


2. Equipment for any special game included in the.scheme, e.g. netball, shinty, 


stoolball, rounders, football, cricket. 


. A sports box for general storage of games material. A iehiker box or kit 


bag for carriage of games apparatus is also extremely useful. 


Improvised Apparatus 


. For goals, bases, etc. 


. Targets painted on wall, 

. Waste-paper baskets. 

. Brush poles in treacle tins filled with sand or pebbles. 
Hooks in walls to hold netball rings. 

. Tall biscuit tins or logs of wood. 

. Cane across two chairs. 

. Bricks with coloured card placed between them. 


NAO PON = 


. Nets. 


1. Rope slung between two netball uprights and supported if necessary by 
jumping stand in centre. (A full-sized netball court will then give 
three pitches 33}ft. across.) 

2. Rope slung from staples in wall. (Hooks should be above head height.) 

3. For short distances, ropes well weighted at the ends slung across 
jumping stands. 

See also page 202, 
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CHAPTER: V¥ 


NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF DANCING, SWIMMING AND 
ATHLETICS 


SCHOOL DANCING 


. The value of dancing as a school subject is now generally recognised 
though the time that can be devoted to it, as weli as its relation to 
the other branches of Physical Education, need to be more clearly 
defined. It finds a place in the curriculum of most girls’ and infants’ 
schools; while in mixed and boys’ departments its claims on the 
timetable are gaining ground. Dancing has its own contribution to 
make to Physical Education in the teaching of balance, control and 
rhythmic action, and should be given special attention. It should 
not be included in the scheme at the expense of the ordinary gymnastic 
training, because it does not provide in the same degree for corrective 
and invigorating training in posture and general physical development, 
but the time given should be additional to that devoted to the other 
branches of Physical Education. As discussed on page 19 a satis- 
factory arrangement of the timetable is one which provides a daily 
period of exercise, in which case three periods a week can be devoted 
to gymnastics, one period to dancing, and one to games. In certain 
junior classes and infant schools where additional periods of activity 
can be included in the afternoon sessions, dancing can be treated more 
liberally. 

It is not within the scope of this Syllabus to consider the technique 
of teaching dancing in detail. The following suggestions are made 
to assist teachers in planning a course of instruction and in selecting 
suitable dances; the type of work indicated should be within the 
capacity of the average teacher of physical exercises who is inter- 
ested in the subject, but who has had no specialist training. 


The dancing lesson should be a period of stimulating enjoyable 
rhythmic activity giving definite training in ease, lightness and 
harmonious movement of the whole body. Every child should take 
part and have an equal share of the teaching given. The lesson should 
not consist entirely of set dances ; a proportion of the time, approxi- 
mately one-third, should be given to the practice of preliminary 
exercises for acquiring good line, true rhythm and correctness of step. 
Purposeful training is the important factor. During the early stages 
the teacher would do well to base her work on the fundamental natural 
movements of running, walking, hopping and skipping taken to simple 
melodies and nursery rhyme tunes with which children are familiar. 
A variety of exercises can be arranged, and an endless number of easy 
dances put together by using these steps alone. They will prove much 
more sutiable for young children than set formal dances with a series of 
figures and complicated steps. One movement, such as running, can 
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be taken and changes of direction planned according to the phrasing 
of the music. Variety, interest and progression can be secured by 
using lines, circles, squares, or groups of two or more children together 
in “hands joined’ formations. 

With rather older children the teacher may, for practice purposes, 
take the steps of some special dance, and work at these different 
movements until the class as a whole can perform them accurately. 
Subsequently, the dance itself can be taught and will then be performed 
with greater ease, fluency and good style than if OF preparatory 
practice had been omitted. 


Types of dances 

Folk and national dances of various countries are clearly the tyre 
of dance best suited to the needs of school children. 

The English Country Dances with their simple natural steps and 
attractive music are particularly appropriate. They provide a wide 
range of dances suitable for children of all ages, and since gramophone 
records of many of the melodies are now procurable these dances can 
be taken out of doors in playgrounds where music might otherwise 
present a difficulty. 

The Scottish Country Dances provide vigorous movement and steps 
of definite training value. The accuracy required in their performance 
makes them more suitable for older children. A large variety of these 
dances is now published under the auspices of the Scottish Folk Dance 
Society. 

The Folk dances of different continental nations provide a further 
source of suitable material. Danish, Swedish and Servian dances have 
been published in this country. They vary in character from the 
simplest type of singing game suitable for infant schools to dances of 
considerable vigour and complexity. 

Morris and Sword dances once danced by men only, are now 
performed by both sexes with equal enjoyment. They require a 
considerable degree of skill and furnish an exhilarating form of exercise 
for older children. 


Arrangement of the lesson 
A lesson in dancing will generally fall into three parts :— 
1. Practice of easy known steps, followed by the teaching of 
new steps, forms a good introduction to any type of dancing class. 
2. The putting together of steps previously learnt or the 
teaching of some new dance. 
3. The revision of an old dance. 


Teachers of dancing should pay particular attention to the choice 
of music and the way in which it is played. It should be both an 
accompaniment to the dance and an inspiration to the dancers. The 
time must to some extent be adapted to the children’s physical powers 
for if it is either too fast or too slow it tends to become a hindrance 
and is ignored. Variation of the tempo within certain limits definitely 
trains a sense of rhythm and powers of co-ordination. Slow sustained 
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music teaches balance and poise, quicker rhythms lead to increased 
agility and control. Similarly a feeling for light and shade will soon 
develop if children are taught to listen to the force and power of the 
music. The more the attention of the children can be focussed on the 
music the more rhythmical and un-selfconscious @o their movements 
become. The correct music should always be used for traditional 
National and Country Dances. 

When analysing the steps of a dance a teacher must be careful not 
to break the natural rhythm of a movement. Nothing is so worrying 
to children as to be asked to do some quick movement, e.g. a reel 
step, slowly and jerkily with pauses for explanations, or, once they 
have got into the swing of a dance, to have the pleasure of continuous 
rhythmic movement broken by frequent stoppages. for small mistakes 
which repetition would quickly put right. 


SWIMMING 


It is becoming increasingly common to find swimming instruction 
forming part of the Physical Training scheme in Elementary Schools, 
and it is hoped that before long every school with available facilities will 
make provision for the inclusion of this subject in its curriculum. So 
clearly has the importance of swimming instruction been recognised by 
some Local Authorities that they have provided school baths for the 
exclusive use of the children. The undoubted value of swimming as 
an exercise for health and development entitles it to rank as part of 
the normal physical training of every child not medically unfit. Asa 
branch of physical training it deserves special consideration, as in 
addition to its actual physical effects it serves a purpose different 
from that of other skilled activities. Ability to swim may be a personal 
safeguard in emergency, and possibly a means of saving others. Swim- 
ming is one of the few recreational activities which is both cheap and 
easily obtainable, and which can be kept up and enjoyed without 
dependence on weather or companionship by town dwellers out of 
working hours. 

The aim of swimming instruction in schools should therefore be to 
produce the maximum number of swimmers and not to concentrate on 
the expert attainment of a few specially apt pupils. When conditions 
are suitable the ideal state of affairs is to provide swimming instruction 
in winter as well as summer during the whole period of school life after 
the infant stage. Where circumstances do not allow of this, children 
under 10 or 11 years of age should be excluded: this limitation should 
be regarded solely as a means of insuring that, if the accommodation 
is not equal to the need, those who are likely to gain the most benefit 
from instruction should have preference, the claims of non-swimmers 
receiving, of course, the first consideration. The younger a child 
learns to swim the more at ease he will be in the water, but, speaking 
generally, a child of eleven is mentally and physically more likely to 
progress further in a limited time than a child of eight. 

Unfortunately there are many schools in which.swimming instruc- 
tion can only be arranged for a small proportion of the children. In 
such cases the most satisfactory organisation is to include swimming 
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as a time-table subject for the same age group each year (e.g. 10 to 11 
or 11 to 12) thus ensuring that every child passing through the school 
is given the opportunity of learning to swim. It is recognised that this 
plan may sometimes result in the formation of a class which will be 
too large for one teacher to control effectively, but it is considered that 
the advantages of the arrangement, particularly from the point of view 
of school organisation, more than justify its adoption. It may be 
possible to solve the problem of securing efficient instruction and 
adequate supervision for the large class, either by dividing the class 
into two groups, each group being allotted a separate period for swim- 
ming, or by arranging for two teachers to accompany the class to the 
baths and to share the instructional duties, 


Where facilities permit of a two year swimming course being 
organised, the benefits of the scheme suggested are greatly increased ; 
for the additional year gives the beginners an opportunity of passing 
beyond the novice stage, and enables the more competent swimmers to 
improve their style and to specialise in such branches as Life Saving 
and Diving. In large schools with parallel classes additional swimming 
periods, if availabie, should be used by other sections of the same age 
group. ‘ 

The subject should, therefore, be recognised and treated as an 
integral part of the school curriculum, to be taken as a matter of 
course when the appointed age is reached (as in the case of the Domestic 
Science Course), except by those children exempted on medical grounds. 
This plan is in every way preferable to that in which swimming is 
regarded as an optional subject for which volunteers are recruited 
from various classes. The disorganisation of the normal school routine 
which results from this procedure is increased by the necessity of 
arranging for the occupation and supervision of the children who 
remain at school. Many children of a nervous or lethargic temperament 
to whom swimming would be most beneficial and, once confidence and 
interest were aroused, thoroughly enjoyable, do not come forward as 
volunteers and so miss a valuable part of school training which is seldom 
made good in later life. There is also much more likelihood of parents 
objecting to their children going to the baths when the subject is 
optional ; if swimming is treated as a definite school subject which 
every child is expected to take, there is considerably less probability 
of any objections from home being raised. 

Once a child has learned to swim and experienced the enjoyment 
to be derived from the, exercise he will almost certainly find oppor- 
tunities for practising and improving his performance. To encourage 
this, swimming clubs are frequently organised by the school out of 
school hours. More advanced practices than are possible in a one 
year school course for beginners (e.g. various strokes, life saving 
methods, etc.) can then be taught and coached. 


The organisation of Swimming Instruction 

The organisation of swimming is of course greatly facilitated where 
the baths are reserved during school hours for the use of the children, 
and many Local Authorities have succeeded in doing this with markedly 
beneficial results as regards successful teaching and the progress of the 
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children. When the baths are not reserved and members of the general 
public are present, modern class methods of teaching may become 
almost impossible to apply, added to which the presence of adults 
who go to the baths for recreation, seriously handicaps teachers in their 
work of supervision and control. It is therefore well worth while to 
make every effort to procure the reservation of the baths for school 
instruction. Though this may be impossible during the summer 
months it is likely, where the baths are open throughout the year, 
that some such arrangement could be made during the winter terms, 
and this constitutes a forcible argument in favour of arranging swim- 
ming instruction throughout the winter as well as in the summer term. 
Provided careful supervision is exercised by the teachers as regards 
the children’s final cold spray, quick dressing (and, in the case of 
girls, drying their hair), and a brisk return to school or home there 
should be no more danger of catching cold from swimming in winter 
than in summer. 

Wherever practicable it is advisable for the tuition to be under- 
taken by a member of the school staff as he or she is not only adept 
in the use of class methods and the handling of numbers but has the 
advantage also of understanding and knowing the individual children. 
With their own teacher in charge, the swimming lesson is less likely 
to be regarded by the children as something apart from school training, 
and can more easily and efficiently be linked up with tuition received 
at school in matters of hygiene and preliminary practices. It is 
obviously an advantage if the teacher is a swimmer, but it should be 
understood that a teacher of swimming need not necessarily be an 
expert performer. In modern methods of instruction it is seldom 
necessary or advisable for the teacher to enter the water as better 
control and management of the class can be achieved from the side - 
of the bath. The main qualifications required are thorough under- 
standing of correct technique and the best teaching methods; the 
ability to impart knowledge to the class in the most helpful manner ; 
and the power to gain the children’s complete confidence and to inspire 
them with absolute fearlessness and enthusiasm. While joing every- 
thing possible to make the lesson bright and enjoyable, the teacher 
‘must have a very firm control of the class and make it clearly 
understood that prompt response to the whistle and implicit obedience 
to directions are expected, thus reducing to a minimum any risk of 
accidents. Where swimming can only be taken in the summer months 
much of the preliminary tuition (e.g. land drill) may be given in the 
weeks preceding the swimming season as part of the physical training 
lesson. In this way when the time comes for the children to enter the 
water much time will have been saved that would otherwise have to 
be devoted to these exercises on the side of the baths. 


Methods of teaching 

Before introducing a new class to the baths the teacher will be 
wise to give the children a preparatory talk on the orderly and cleanly 
use of cubicles or dressing rooms, the necessity for every child te avail 
himself of the lavatory and washing facilities before entering the water, 
and the sprays on leaving it. At the baths the teacher should person- 
ally supervise the observance of these instructions. It is impossible 
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to impress too emphatically upon the children the necessity for these 
practices, both as regards personal hygiene and the cenpoue ny 
of the individual to the community in this respect. 

When dealing with beginners the first essential is to demonstrate 
to them the buoyancy of the water and make them realise its power 
to support them, in order to remove any feelings of fear or nervousness 
on first entering it. For this purpose such confidence exercises as 
‘““ Who can hold their head under water longest’, floating, etc., will be 
found useful, as well as various games played in the water such as 
“ Ring a ring a roses”’, ball play, etc. Such activities, besides over- 
coming nervousness, also encourage in the children ‘“‘ water sense’, 
i.e. the feeling of being at home in the water and ready to cope with 
any emergency or unexpected development that may arise. For this 
reason a certain amount of informal activity of the type suggested 
above, and later those of a more difficult or daring character, should 
be included throughout the course together with the teaching of 
strokes, as, for example, leapfrog, somersaults, surface diving, picking 
up objects from the floor of the bath, etc. 

When beginning to teach a definite swimming stroke, practice in 
pairs will be found a helpful method, each child supporting and 
correcting his partner in turn. The advisability as to which stroke 
to teach first is a debated point, both the breast stroke and crawl 
being advocated by different experts. Easy breathing and the ability 
to relax are important factors in the art of swimming if ease of move- 
ment and economy of effort are to be acquired, and these points should 
receive attention from the outset. The team system may be applied 
with equal success in the swimming lesson as in the physical training 
period, and much valuable assistance may be rendered by team leaders 
who understand how to organise and coach their sections. 

It is not proposed to outline in detail methods of teaching the various 
strokes, life saving, etc. In teaching swimming to children it is neces- 
sary to be alive to the possibility of overstrain. There is no likelihood 
of this danger occurring in the ordinary 20 minutes lesson unless much 
of the time is devoted to practice for speed. This sometimes occurs 
when the season concludes with swimming sports or galas mainly 
consisting of inter-house or school races. In this case, (as also on the 
sports day itself when the most proficient children frequently compete 
in several events), there is a real risk of overstrain which may result 
in serious consequences. Racing under the age of 14 should not be 
encouraged or taken seriously until good style, i.e. correct performance 
with economy of effort, is acquired, and even then is only advisable 
if sustained for short periods. Swimming sports in which competitions 
for style and general skill are given a larger share than racing events 
are more beneficial to the cause of swimming and the progress of the 
pupils. 

In advocating swimming as a subject to be included whenever 
possible in the school curriculum attention is drawn to the facilities 
provided in various districts through open air swimming pools, in 
river or sea: In some rural districts much enterprise has been shewn 
in damming up streams to make safe pools, and even in digging small 
swimming baths. 
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SCHOOL SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Although there is no place in this Syllabus for a full and detailed 
description of the scope, purpose and organisation of athletics as a 
branch of physical education, nevertheless some reference is necessary 
to the line that should be taken on the question of athletic sports for 
school children, more particularly as such sports have attained wide- 
spread popularity within recent years. This popularity has un- 
doubtedly been fostered by the great interest in, and the publicity 
given to, athletic training for adults; indeed, sports meetings for 
children are often organised on lines identical with those adopted for 
adults, and many of the same events are included, the result being 
that large numbers of boys and girls take part in athletic competitions 
without due consideration of the fact that impaired health may result 
from these efforts in later life, irrespective of the risk of any immediate 
physical or mental strain. 


Training for children under eleven 

For children under the age of eleven, anything in the nature of 
serious athletic training is out of place, as the child, at this period, 
is too immature to be subjected to the physical and nervous tests 
involved, and is also too young to undergo any specialised training 
in the details of technique. 

If the ordinary physical training is athletic in character, giving 
scope for free natural movement, and the general coaching is on sound 
lines, the right foundation will have been laid. The normal physical 
training lessons, by providing progressive training in running, jumping 
and other forms of general activity exercises, including informal 
hurdling, should help the children to cultivate ease and rhythm in 
movement, and develop in them the general power of co-ordination 
which is essential to good style and to the attainment of a desirable 
standard of athletic performance. 


School Sports Days for Juniors 

The scheme of physical training and games outlined in the Syllabus 
contains ample material for a School Sports Day, if such is desired. 
Children enjoy competing one against the other, and a short meeting, 
held two or three times a year, at which children of approximately 
the same age compete in miscellaneous activities and games, may be 
made a valuable and enjoyable feature of school life. This rather 
informal occasion gives the junior children an opportunity of testing 
skill and progress comparable with that afforded by the Inter-House 
and School matches and the Sports Meetings of the senior children. 
The junior sports should be the outcome of the ordinary physical 
training and games lessons, and no special training or practice should 
be considered necessary. A termly meeting is suggested, rather than 
a yearly one, to get away from the undue emphasis and publicity 
that are invariably attached to the Annual Sports Day. 

The arrangement whereby an annual sports meeting is held for 
juniors and seniors combined is not recommended. The meeting tends 
to become too long, and the interest of the younger children lessens 
when their own events are over. Moreover, their miscellaneous and 
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elementary activities do not comvine well with the more defined 
events suitable for the older children. There is also the risk of promis- 
ing young children being exploited in the interests of the house, 
school or district team. 

The position of the small school containing children up to the age of 
14 is, however, somewhat. different. Where there are not sufficient 
senior children to justify a sports afternoon, a less formal gathering, in 
which the whole school takes part, can be arranged without unduly 
prolonging the meeting or letting the interests of one section dwindle. 
Inter-school contests for young children are not recommended. 


Training for senior pupils 

With seniors, great care will be necessary in regulating the amount 
and kind of athletic training permitted, and the nature ofits application. 
In the main, the training given should form an integral part of the gym- 
nastic and organised games lessons, and should include specific instruc- 
tion in the technique of suitable athletic events. 

On no account, of course, must the coaching be confined to children 
who show general athletic ability or who possess special aptitude for 
certain events. As in other forms of physical exercise, equal oppor- 
tunities should be given to all the children to benefit from the training 
provided. Competitive ‘work, though forming a necessary part of 
athletic practice and coaching, must always be treated with caution 
when applied to school children of any age, and great care should be 
exercised to prevent its excessive use in the general scheme of training. 

The gymnastic lesson for older pupils offers facilities for athletic 
training (1) by providing opportunities for the practice of set exercises 
designed to develop the skill, co-ordination and flexibility required in 
such events as hurdling and jumping ; (2) by providing opportunities, 
praticularly in the general activity part of the lesson, for individual and 
group practices in, for example, sprint starts and short sprints, long 
jump, hop step and jump, changing the baton for relay racing, etc. 
More prolonged practice and coaching in these, and other events, may 
also be arranged from time to time during the organised games lesson ; 
and (3) by the use of Achievement Tests, which represent graded 
standards of efficiency in the performance of selected athletic events. 
These tests not only provide the child with a ready means of estimating 
his skill and recording his progress in the selected activities, but, by 
creating in him the desire to beat his own record or the average for his 
group or class, they afford a constant stimulus to further effort. Thus 
the judicious employment of these tests enables the general athletic 
standard to be raised without introducing into the lessons an excessive 
amount of competition. 
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CHAPTER. VI 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR CHILDREN UNDER 
SEVEN YEARS OF AGE 


The suggestions made in previous chapters in regard to physical 
training apply mainly to children over 7 years of age attending the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments in Elementary Schools. It is also 
necessary to consider children who may be attending Nursery Schools 
(between 2 and 5 years) or Infant Departments of Elementary Schools 
(between 3 and 7 years). Nursery Schools offer excellent opportunities 
for making a beginning in physical education, in view of their small 
size, informal character, and the importance assigned to health and 
hygiene. On the other hand, the daily routine of a well ordered Nursery 
School affords so many facilities for physical development that the 
commencement of definite lessons in physical exercises may be deferred 
until later than is desirable in Elementary Schools. 


It is sometimes said that no definite physical training is needed 
for little children, that they obtain plenty of exercise through their 
ordinary play movements. Anything in the nature of formal gym- 
nastics is, of course, wholly out of place, but on the other hand, modern 
conditions, especially in towns, do not tend to encourage the intelligence, 
brightness, activity and individuality which should characterise little 
children. There are many advantages in. utilising and controlling 
the play movements in such a way as to keep, and indeed considerably 
increase, their effect of happiness and enjoyment while accustoming 
the body and the mind to respond to external suggestions and stimuli 
which gradually and by easy steps train the intelligence and lead up to 
the immediate and more accurate response, phvsical and mental, 
expected from older children. Physical training in the Infant School 
should prepare the way for the work in the Upper School. This is not 
meant to, imply that infants cannot do the movements suggested for 
them as perfectly as senior children do theirs. The movements given 
in the syllabus are quite within the grasp of the age groups for which 
they are suggested, and a good standard of result should be expected. 
Standard I may be regarded as the transition stage, but here, and 
perhaps even in Standard II, the teaching should approximate more 
closely to that in the infant school than in the senior classes. It is 
better to delay formal teaching too long than to accelerate its intro- 
duction. 


Some of the suggestions made in this chapter will not be found 
practicable at all times and in all schools. But it is hoped that an 
endeavour will be made to follow them whenever accommodation 
and general conditions permit. 


Distribution of the time given to physical exercises 
Short lessons, say 15 to 20 minutes, should be given to little children. 


As active movement and frequent change of position are necessary 
for them, it is desirable that two daily lessons should be given in 
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physical exercises, particularly to children under five, one in the morn- 
ing and the other in the afternoon. The morning lesson should be 
considered the primary lesson and the more important. It should be 
taken out of doors whenever possible so as to secure the full value of 
the fresh air, sunshine and freedom. The afternoon lesson may be 
called the secondary lesson, and can be taken indoors if more con- 
venient, in order to obtain the advantages of a clean floor, piano, etc. 
Where it is only possible to give one daily lesson, three out of the five 
given each week should consist mainly of “ primary ”’ work. 

The primary lesson should include simple exercises, games, jumping, 
running, dancing steps, etc. (page 75); the secondary lesson should 
contain active games, the use of free apparatus, such as balls, ropes, 
battledores, etc., dancing, action songs, singing games and rhythmic 
movements. 

The principal aims of the teaching given to little children may be 
set out as follows :— 

(1) To’ encourage alertness, independent action and a ready 
response to unexpected directions. 

(2) To maintain flexibility of body and so prevent or reduce 
the need for corrective exercises in later years. 

(3) To get lightness and spring in all movements. 

(4) To stimulate the respiration and circulation by encour- 
aging free activity, so aiding growth and helping to secure good 
health. 

(5) To encourage a bright, happy, fearless, independent spirit. 

By the time the children leave the Infant School they should also 
have had some definite training in the adoption of a good standing 
position, be able to keep definite rhythm in such movements as march- 
ing, running, dancing steps and jumps, and understand the rudiments 
of fair play in games. 


Methods of Teaching 

The training in alertness and independent action depends fully as 
much on the method of teaching and the response expected as on the 
type of work given. It is desirable that the use of commands 
should begin early, and definite response should soon be expected 
to easy directions. The first points perhaps that can be looked for 
are a uniform start and a uniform stop in such actions as running, 
skipping, sitting, standing, jumping. Contrast in these ways can 
best be taught through games. It is not until later that a controlled 
position requiring thought can be assumed at a given signal. 
Response to directions given in the scheme suggested should not in any 
way overtax the capabilities of the children if the training has been 
carefully carried out through all the classes. 

Children enjoy responding to a signal, they also enjoy being asked 
to do unexpected things quickly, for example, to “see who can be 
first.” This is excellent training for independent action on the part 
of each child. Always to have the same place, the same leaders, the 
same routine, to know exactly what is coming next, exerts a deadening 
influence on the lesson as a whole. 
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In order to maintain flexibility of body and to encourage activity, 
exercises requiring a free expenditure of energy, such as running, 
skipping, jumping, etc., should form the larger part of the lesson. 
These are the best exercises for general development that can be used 
for children from 3 to 4 years of age upwards. The children should 
be encouraged to make effort, to spring as high, to run as freely as 
possible. The movements should not be restricted, the arms, for 
instance, being always allowed to help the balance and the spring by 
natural action. Little children are not so easily fatigued by free 
movement as is commonly thought. Short vigorous outbursts of 
energy should be followed by a change to a quieter exercise or game. 

If a short pause is desirable, sitting or lying are the most natural 
resting positions. Pauses should generally be avoided, even the short 
rests (since they are generally rests from physical exertion only) can 
sometimes be used for a description of a game or for a demonstration. 
Or the children may listen to a piece of music or a song to be used later 
for running, skipping, dance steps, etc. 

Exercises given in the lesson have for their chief object general 
activity and increase of range of movement. In order to secure rightly 
directed effort it is helpful to put before the child a definite aim in each 
movement. For example: in trunk movements they may be asked 


“to try and touch something,”’ or “‘ to look at a certain object”; in 
arm movements “to stretch as high as possible’’; in a balance 
exercise “‘to try to keep still.”’ The trainfng in balance should not 


be forced ; the child is rapidly acquiring control, and if exercises are 
presented with an accompanying play interest, he will readily put 
forth the desired effort. In the balance exercises suggested, a uniform 
standard cannot be expected from each member of the class. It does 
not matter greatly if the exercises are too difficult for some of the 
children ; if they are, they will not be performed successfully, but 
the effort of trying to do them will give the training desired, and as 
these exercises are easy to make recreative, there is no fear of lack of 
interest arising from undue concentration or from inability to achieve. 
Standing position 

The command “ Attention !”’ is not used until the children reach 
the Junior School. Reference to the description of the position on 
page 86 will show that it is a difficult one for a young child to assume, 
and it is too much to expect a child to attempt to take up the position 
for the first time without any preparation. Thecommand ‘‘Attention !”’ 
denotes a definite mental attitude fully as much as a definite physical 
attitude. Children in the Infant School cannot be expected to give 
the mental response that is required. With regard to the position, 
differentiation must ke made between the fundamental points of 
a good standing position and the additional points of the position 
of Attention. Training must begin with the fundamental points. 
These, as given in the description of the position, are— 

1. Body erect. This means a natural position with the body 
at full height. The back must not be unduly hollowed at the 
waist, nor the abdomen pushed forward. The arms should hang 
straight and easily from the shoulders (the palms lightly touching 
the legs) so preventing tenseness or fixity of the chest, 
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2. The head is held high with the back of the neck well 
stretched. : ‘ 
3. Knees straight. 
4. The feet may be turned out at a slight angle or kept parallel 
if this is a position natural to the child. 


The position is one of readiness and alertness, there should be no 
stiffness or strain. 


The injunction to “ make yourself tall”’ or “ grow tall’”’ has been 
found to convey best to the children what is wanted. They will also 
respond to “ press your knees back,” and older children will probably 
make the right effort if told to “‘ lift the back of your head ”’ or “‘ make 
a long neck.’’ Such directions as “‘ Heads up,” “‘ Pull your shoulders 
down,” or “‘ Shoulders back,” ‘“‘ Push down your fingers’”’ generally 
have undesired results and lead to faulty posture. 


The whole of physical training in the Infant School aims at develop- 
ing good position of body, but during the last year, in order to lead up 
to the use of the command Attention in Standard I, the children should 
be asked consciously to practise a good standing position, with the 
heels together, though this is not a fundamental point. This practice 
must on no account be laboured, and the position must not be held for 
long without change. It will often be enough to give the injunction 
once at the beginning of the lesson. It should be preceded by the — 
command “ Feet astride+jump ” then, “Show your best standing 
position ; feet together—jump !”’ or words to that effect. The teacher 
should give some general help and quickly go on to the next part of 
the lesson. Occasionally the position should be practised more than 
once. 

At first it is not wise to try to obtain a definite rhythm in running, 
jumping, skipping, etc. The object of these movements is to get 
vigorous action with effort, lightness and spring. The keeping of a set 
rhythm implies control. It is too much to expect little children to 
make effort in both directions at first. Then, too, individual capabilities 
will vary considerably ; it will certainly act as a restriction to many if 
a rhythm is set. In free running, free jumping, the word “ free ”’ 
implies that each child moves in his own time. Later on, when the 
children do run, jump, skip, etc., toa set rhythm the “ free ’’ movements 
shouid still have a place in the lesson. 

Games with rules, however simple, should not be introduced until 
the children can understand the rules and keep them. 

The chief means used for developing breathing capacity is by giving 
vigorous work which demands increased activity on the part of the 
lungs. Children should be encouraged to breathe through their noses 
with the mouth closed as soon as they come to school, and any difficulty 
in breathing which suggests nasal obstruction should receive special 
attention and be referred for medical advice. 


The Use of Imagination 
Great care in the selection of subjects must be taken if the stimulus 
of the imagination is used. In the primary lesson the physical value 
of the movement is the all-important object, and should not be sacrificed 
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to any other consideration. There are many other directions in which 
the child may find scope for using his imagination and dramatic instinct; 
for instance in the dramatisation of stories, poems, etc., which now plays 
such a large part in the Infant School time-table. 


In the action songs and singing games, which can suitably be used 
in the secondary lessvn, there is more scope for the imagination 
and dramatic power, but even there the physical value of the move- 
ments must not be overlooked. If the imagination is drawn upon, 
the children must be allowed to interpret according to their own 
experience and ideas; actions which have little physical value, 
or which result in harmful positions, must not be asked for. 


The acting of a story, which hitherto has often been the plan used 
for a physical exercise lesson, generally results in a number of actions 
being performed of practically no physical benefit whatever, such as 
“looking out of a window,” “‘ waving the hand,” “ eating and drink- 
ing,’ ‘‘ picking up shells,” etc. It is, however, sometimes useful to 
dramatise incidents from a story or nursery rhyme which suggest active 
movement. 


The criterion of the choice should always be—is the movement 
that results worth while ? The movements of animals may safely be 
imitated, and machines such as aeroplanes, motor cars, bicycles, etc. 
can be used to teach spacing, swerving, moving quickly or slowly in 
response to a signal and so on. 

An exercise may often suggest to a child some object or action 
and become known by a distinctive name. Children will do the 
exercise in question correctly and with uniformity, but with added 
interest and enjoyment because of the name. This plan is useful 
if not forced or used to excess, and often saves a long explanation 
each time the exercise is repeated. A few examples in which the 
name has proved popular with many children are given below. It 
must be understood that the child’s imagination is not really being 
called into play, but that a more or less definite action in each case 
is required. For instance, in ‘‘ Windmills’’ the child is not really 
pretending to be a windmill, but the large circular movement of the 
arms suggests a windmill to him. Other examples are “‘ see-saw,”’ 
. ‘‘ threading the needle,’ and “‘ Jack in the box.” 


Teaching by Imitation and Command 


Though the method of teaching by imitation should be mainly 
used, the method of teaching by command should be introduced 
gradually. It is perhaps more accurate to say that it is the response 
to command which should come gradually; the use of commands 
should begin early, but an immediate and accurate response is by 
no means to be expected or desired. A large class of children cannot 
be given a stimulating primary lesson if it is conducted throughout in 
a conversational tone. Many teachers-use a definite signal, such as 
a whistle, to which they expect accurate response, instead of a 
command, i.e., the voice, to give the signal. The use of the whistle 
is invaluable for games, in playgrounds especially, as a signal to stop, 
but the children should be accustomed to the voice as well. The 
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voice is more expressive, can be used less abruptly and suddenly than 
either a chord on the piano or the whistle, and leads to more intelli- 
gent response. 

Since the children learn chiefly by imitation it is essential that. 
the teachers should enter into the lesson with appreciation of the 
enjoyment felt by the children in their movements and games. They 
should be ready to illustrate when necessary, and should constantly 
work and play with the children. Apart from the general help this 
is to the class, it is advantageous that someone taller than the children, 
who can easily be seen, should actively direct the games and, when 
they are new, take the principal part. The value of the children 
themselves taking the principal part in a game, or acting as leader, 
in the training of initiative, leadership, and un-selfconsciousness is 
undoubted and should not be overlooked, but it must also be 
remembered that the game often “ hangs fire ”’ in such cases, and the 
physical value to the other children is considerably lessened. For 
instance, in games of chase, twice the interest and physical activity 
is excited if the teacher is the principal figure ; she is easily seen, and 
being bigger and stronger naturally brings out greater ingenuity and 
speed on the part of the children. 


Use of Music 


Music plays a valuable part in the physical education of a child ; 
in all rhythmic games and dancing it is essential, and therefore it 
should be used for a great deal of the work done in the secondary 
lesson. In the primary lesson there is little need for music, or oppor- 
tunity for its use. A musical accompaniment is by no means suitable 
for most of the exercises and movements, in fact they would lose 
character and effect if performed continuously to music. There are 
some, such as running, marching, skipping, jumping, etc., which can 
be performed rhythmically with advantage, and occasional music will 
add to the pleasure of the children. Besides these there are games 
of general activity such as “‘ Musical Circle,’”’ “‘ Ninepins,” “‘ Pop goes 
the Weazel,” ‘‘ Musical Bumps,” etc., which are much more enjoyable 
with music, and it should be used for them whenever possible. There 
are few singing games active enough to warrant their being included 
in the primary lesson ; but these particular games, or an active dance 
or illustration of a nursery rhyme, when well known, may suitably 
be taken at the end of the lesson. . Out of doors, a violin, a mouth- 
organ, or a song may take the place of a piano. 


Repetition 


All teachers know that young children love repetition. This is as 
true of repeating an action, imitation, or game as it is of hearing a 
story. Children will expect repetition and be disappointed if they 
do not have it. This is of great aid to the teacher, and though she 
must not trade on it, she need not be afraid of repeating movements 
and games which are found to be the most useful as a means of training, 
and the most enjoyed by the children. 
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At the same time the lessons must show variety, they must have 
that feature of unexpectedness that is of such value. No one lesson 
must be just like another, the main features may be the same, but 
the arrangement, the breaks and the games, (for there is a large variety 
of what may be called athletic games suitable for little children), 
should give variety and fresh interest. 


The Primary Lesson 

It has been made clear in the preceding pages that a morning 
period of physical exercise is of the utmost importance to the young 
child. In order to get full benefit from this period and to ensure 
all round developmental activity a number of typical lessons have 
been drawn up (see Chapter X) containing suitable exercises for 
children from four or five to seven years of age. The teacher is free 
to adapt these lessons if the particular conditions make it necessary, 
but it is hoped that the whole course covered in the scheme will be 
attempted in every school. 

In connection with the introduction of the more formal work, it 
will be noticed that the same movements constantly recur in the 
Infant School lessons, in the tables for Standard I, and even for 
Standard II. There is not a large number of useful or suitable 
movements for these beginning stages, because progression, in the 
most commonly accepted meaning of the word, namely increased 
difficulty, is so gradual that it may be almost ignored. What is needed 
is a certain number of movements all of practically the same degree 
of difficulty which alternate with one another and are practised over 
and over again. The progression lies in the child doing the exercises 
better and gaining more from them. The chief aim of the exercises 
is functional, i.e. to stimulate the functions of the body, to exercise 
the large muscles and to keep the joints flexible, to make the children 
happy and bright, and these simple movements are sufficient for this 


purpose. Running, for instance, is one of the best developmental 
exercises for the child of five as it is for the man of twenty, and so 


with a number of other distinctive types. 


The Secondary Lesson 


If regular morning exercise on the lines indicated is taken, the 
afternoon or secondary period of exercise may be of a more informal 
and recreative character and can if more convenient be taken indoors. 
When such is the case the choice of material for this period may 
consist of those activities not suitable for the morning period in the 
playground, or which may more advantageously be taken in the hall 
when a piano and clean floor are available, i.e. dancing, singing 
games, skipping to music, group practices (consisting of ball handling, 
agility exercises, etc.). Floor exercises from the Syllabus Lessons 
may also be introduced into the secondary period when outdoor 
conditions have necessitated their omission from the playground lesson. 


When physical activities are performed indoors it is of the utmost 
importance to see that all windows are fully opened so ensuring good 


ventilation and an adequate supply of fresh air. 
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The secondary lesson may consist entirely of dancing, games, or 
of a combination of the various activities mentioned above. An 
example of the latter type of lesson is as follows :— 

1. Free skipping, walking, running as indicated by the music. 
2. One or two floor exercises from the Syllabus Lesson 
or 
Group practices. 
3. One or two simple dances 


or 
Skipping to music (a rope to each child) 
or 


A singing game. 

As regards the choice of singing games great care should be taken to 
ensure that these are of a type which may reasonably come under the 
category of physical exercise. A singing game, to be suitable for the 
physical training period, should be one in which the tune and words 
are simple and familiar to the children before they attempt to combine 
them with action, and in which the whole class shares in the movements 
which should be free and vigorous. In some singing games song and 
dance are combined, in others a game element is introduced during or at 
the end of the song, (as in Three Blind Mice, a game of the Tag type). 

When no indoor accommodation is available, or in warm weather 
when it is desirable to take advantage of every opportunity to be in 
the open air, some of the suggestions outlined above may still be 
followed for a secondary lesson in the playground. 

Alternatively the whole period might be devoted to games of a 
suitable type, class and group agility and ball practices, or any other 
forms of physical activity of a recreative and purposeful nature. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that the secondary lesson, 
though essentially an informal and recreative period, affords as many 
opportunities for definite training of mind and body as does the primary 
lesson and should, therefore, receive the same careful attention as 
regards its preparation and presentation. 


Formations 
The object of a ‘‘ formation ”’ is to give every child room to move 
without interfering with any other child, and to ensure that all the 
children can see the teacher. The tendency of small children is to 
crowd together ; this should be corrected from the beginning, and, 
within reason, the more room each child has the better. The use of 
formations should be introduced gradually, and only simple forms 
should be taken in the Infant School. Variety is essential, and in 
each lesson formation should be easily made and easily broken again. 
Used properly they are a valuable means, first, of giving children a 
sense of direction and spacing, secondly, of training each individual to 
respond quickly and to interpret simple commands intelligently, and, 
thirdly, to give the first feeling of co-operative work. If mis-used 
they may lead to waste of time required for active exercise, too great 
a demand for concentration and co-operation from the children or 
to monotonous mechanical work. 
Description of various formations that can be used in lessons for 
young children are given on page 199. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE USE Of THE SYLEABUS UNDER EXCEPTTONAL 
CONDITIONS 


This chapter deals with the use of the Syllabus in rural schools 
and under conditions which make necessary some adjustment of the 
scheme of work. The particular problems of the country school with 
a small staff and grouped classes are discussed, and suggestions are 
given for adapting the Tables in cold or inclement weather, and for 
use indoors. 


Rural Schools 

Physical training is required by country children as much as by 
town children, and for the same reasons, though the emphasis laid on 
different aspects of the training may vary in each case. There is 
probably too optimistic a feeling that the country child has a more 
natural, more hygienic life than the town child. This may be so where 
home conditions are reasonably comfortable and parents have an 
appreciation of hygienic living, but poverty and ignorance are prevalent 
in the country and much can be done through the school to secure a 
satisfactory physical environment for the country child. Though the 
children may have opportunities of being out in the fresh air and 
sunshine, and of exercising out of doors, they need encouragement to 
make the most of these opportunities. Their general carriage is often 
bad, their movements awkward and clumsy, for co-ordination 1s poor 
and their general habit of mind may be somewhat unresponsive. The 
teaching, therefore, should be especzally directed towards training a sense 
of good posture, to developing co-ordination and thus correcting clum- 
siness and encouraging lightness, agility and ease of movement, and to 
_ inculcating a sense of rhythm in movement. Children from small 
villages and isolated homes, in particular, need opportunity for co- 
operating with others and developing a sense of leadership, and every 
effort should be made to get the more advanced school team games 
played in the upper part of the school. 


The fact that country children often walk long distances to school 
must not be overlooked when planning the physical training programme, 
but the idea that the daily walk relieves the school of the necessity 
for providing suitable exercise is erroneous. Very often the long walk, 
besides tiring the children, re-acts unfavourably on their posture and 
movements. These children seldom walk briskly and well, and are 
apt to develop a heavy slouching gait. No child should be expected 
to take active exercise while temporarily tired, but it should also be 
remembered that the more static and formal exercises, while appearing 
to make less demand on the children, require considerable mental 
concentration and accurate muscle work. The physical exercise period 
should not therefore follow too soon on the walk to school, neither 
should it immediately precede the journey home. Where the children 
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stay at school for the mid-day interval the difficulty of finding a suitable 
time for the physical exercise or games period does not arise. Dancing 
is an excellent complement to physical exercises and should, if well 
taught, be of particular value to country children. 


Accommodation 

Accommodation for physical training is often wholly inadequate. 
Playgrounds are apt to be irregular in size and poor in surface. 
Frequently it is better not to insist on a formal class arrangement for 
exercises but to tell the children to space themselves well and find a 
good flat surface on which to stand. The road, provided there is not 
much traffic, in some cases offers better accommodation for marching, 
running, jumping, etc., than the playground. It is a fallacy to 
suppose that country schools can necessarily find playing fields more 
readily than town schools, but where there is a field it is often near-by, 
and sometimes a small piece of grass ground not large enough for the 
bigger team games, for example, the village green, can be used to 
supplement the playground. 


Grass provides a good surface for physical training. It makes 
exercising with cate possible, (an especially important factor where 
heavy nailed boots are worn), and such activities as somersaults, leap- 
frog and jumping, as well as exercises in lying and sitting positions, 
can be performed on grass when it is dry, more easily than on an 
asphalt or earth surface. The ingenious and enterprising teacher will 
not overlook natural features such as banks, slopes, ditches, branches 
and stumps of trees or railings or fences, when planning the activity 
section of the lessons, and will make use of hazel sticks for jumping poles, 
large stones or quarry chalk for marking points, acorns, small nuts, 
maize, etc., for bean bags, and a variety of other forms of “‘ apparatus ”’ 
which can be collected by the children at little cost or trouble. 


Lack of indoor accommodation for physical training is unfortunately 
very general. Possibly, where re-organisation has taken place, some 
country schools will have a room vacated by the older children which 
can be kept empty for exercise and other school activities. For those ° 
which have no empty room a quick method of clearing a suitable space 
should be devised, and practised till it can be effected in a very short 
time. Some form of physical activity will then be practicable on days 
when it is impossible to take the class out of doors. This arrangement, 
however, must be regarded as a makeshift and all physical training, 
including dancing and infant games, should be taken outside whenever 
possible. Not only is the indoor space necessarily cramped, but the 
ventilation in the class-rooms is almost invariably inadequate for 
physical training. If there is willingness on the part of the head teacher 
to vary the physical training time-table occasionally to fit in with 
weather conditions, a suitable period for out-door exercise can generally 
be found at some time during the school day. 


Dancing has been mentioned as being particularly useful for country 
children. The simple type of dancing suggested on pages 61, 62, can 
quite well be taken out of doors, a violin, pipe, school band or gramo- 
phone supplying the accompaniment. Swimming also is an excellent 
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activity. Much is being done nowadays by making small swimming 
pools in streams or ponds to provide opportunity for swimming for 
children in small inland villages. 


The use of the Tables and the organisation of the class 

The difficulty of arranging a satisfactory course of physical training 
for rural schools is chiefly due to the fact that children of different 
ages have to be taught together. To meet this difficuity the scheme 
of work suggested for the school i in which each age group has its separate 
teacher must be modified. The teacher of grouped classe$ must realise 
that progress cannot be rapid, -and it is no reflection on teacher or 
children that they do not complete the whole scheme. 

The following re-arrangement of the Tables given in this book is 
suggested as a guide to the rate of progress which may be expected. 
The grouping under A denotes a junior school, i.e. a school taking 
children up to the age of 11. The B group refers to an all standard 
school. 


I. Two teachers 


Groups. Tables to be covered by each group. 
Group I. Infants and Standard I. Infant lessons. 
ie II. Standards II to IV. Tables 1 to 18. 
Group I. Infants and Standards I Infant lessons and Tables 1-9. 
and II. 
Es II. Standards III to VII. Tables 10 to 27. 
Il. Three teachers 
Groups. Tables to be covered by each group. 
A Group I. Infants. Infant lessons. 
e8 II. Standards I and II. Tables 1 to 14. 
pL Standards: iiivand) IVs Tables 15 to 27. 
B Group I. Infants and Standard I. Infant lessons and Tables 1-9. 
53 II. Standards II and III. Tables 10 to 23. 
», UIE, Sieshovelebeals LW qwoy WAU. Tables 24 to 36. 
Ill. Four teachers 
Groups. Tables to be covered by each group. 
A Group I. Infants. Infant lessons. 
- Il. Standards I and II. Tables 1 to 13. 
me ulke (Standard! Tie Tables 14 to 23. 
a LV Standard LV. Tables 24 to 33. 
or 
Group I. As above. As above. 
“a II. As above. As above. 
Lu Standards) ii” and ao 
Girls. 
» IV. Standards III and Iv ¢ ables 14 to 27. 
Boys. 
B Group I. Infants. Infant lessons. 
Fe If. Standards I and II. Tables 1 to 13. 
UU Standards Mlilvands vs ' Tables 14 to 25. 
»  1V. Standards V, VIand VII. Tables 26 to 37. 
or 
Group I. Infants and Standard I. Infant lessons and Tables 1 to 7. 
i II. Standards II and III.. Tables 7 to 18. 
PlUemotandads = Veusto) eval 


Girls. 
, IV. Standards IV to Se Ne 19 to 30 or 33. 


Boys. J 
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One point of obvious importance is that each teacher must take 
up the scheme at the point at which the teacher of the group below 
leaves it. Where more than one year’s Tables are suggested for a group, 
some (not two consecutive ones) may be omitted. The following year 
these should be taught and others omitted. In this way not only is 
more ground covered but the work varies slightly in succeeding years. 
In adopting this classification care must be taken to see that the size of 
any one group is considered in relation to the powers of the teacher 
and the space available for exercise. 


In the smaller schools, i.e., the two-teacher school where a child 
remains several years in the same class, the problem of keeping the 
training fresh and varied and of providing sufficient interest and new 
work for the children as they grow older is admittedly a difficult one. 
The method of using the Tables just described does allow some variation 
of scheme as between one year and the next, and free use can be made 
of the lists of games practices and of the individual jumps and activity 
exercises (given in Chapters IV and VIII) for the older children if they 
are ready for more advanced work. The important thing is to expect 
progress from these children both in performance of exercises and in 
the understanding and feeling of responsibility they bring to their 
work. The teacher should not have a hard and fast organisation for 
these classes of mixed ages, but should vary the form of lesson and 
the arrangement of the groups or teams. [If this is done it will be found 
that there are numerous opportunities of employing the older pupils 
and giving them responsibility. For instance, when the teacher is 
occupied with the younger section the older ones should be required 
to practise by themselves or under the charge of one of their number. 
When, on the other hand, the teacher is giving new work to the seniors, 
one or two should be detailed to supervise or coach the younger ones. 
By such means, and through the ordinary duties of team leaders such 
as the care of apparatus, marking of pitches, etc., the older children in 
the small school can be given much more chance of developing 
initiative, resource and a sense of responsibility than in the town 
school where it is sometimes difficult to make sufficient opportunity 
for individual seniors. 


As a general rule boys and girls over ten years of age should be 
taught separately, but the advantages of this arrangement must be 
weighed against the handicap to progress involved in a wide age 
range. In the grouping given above under the four teacher classifica- 
tion it will be noted that further progress can be made with a class 
grouping than with a grouping according to sex. 


There are other advantages to be derived from the mixed class of 
boys and girls—an arrangement which often comes quite naturally 
to the children in country districts where at this age they frequently 
work and play together after school hours. Their varying aptitudes 
and skill seem to inspire each other to a greater degree of proficiency. 
Ordinarily the class teams should also be composed of both boys and 
girls. It may often be found advisable, however, to re-group the 
children for the general activity section of the Table according to 
individwal ability or sex. Team games such as rounders, stool ball, 
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hand ball or net ball reach a much better standard and contribute 
considerably more to the children’s enjoyment and education if played 
by older boys and girls together rather than by separate teams of 
boys and girls into which children from the lower classes have been 
drafted to make up the numbers. The undesirability of the latter 
arrangement for the younger children also must not be overlooked. 


Cold Weather 


The need for active exercise is accentuated in cold weather. Rain, 
fog, a frozen playground or a bitter wind, may force the children 
indoors, but the good teacher will not be discouraged merely by cold 
or gloomy weather. Warmth generated by movement is more lasting 
and healthy than that gained from a stove or from a room filled with 
people. The brain is invigorated instead of being dulled, and a general 
feeling of well-being results. A vigorous physical training lesson taken 
early in the session helps to ensure a good morning’s work. The one 
criterion of success is this—do the children return from the playground 
warm and glowing and ready to sit down and concentrate on the 
next lesson ? 

To make the lesson successful it will be found necessary to modify 
the usual Table. Even more emphasis than usual must be laid on 
general activity. The introduction to the lesson will inevitably be 
longer as it will take the children longer to warm up and to get rid of 
cramped uncertain movements. The warmth and freedom of movement 
thus gained must not be lost. Active movements and changes of 
formation should occur frequently in the first half of the lesson, and if 
necessary the more formal and stationary movements may be left out 
altogether. In any case new exercises and activities which cannot be 
interpreted immediately by the children should not be included. 
The arrangement of the second half of the lesson will present no very 
difficult problem. Any teacher should be able to make up a satisfactory 
programme of activities and games practices from the material given 
in the syllabus. 

As “colds”’ are likely to be more prevalent in winter than in 
summer it is particularly important that the nasal passages should be 
kept clear. The teacher should see that handkerchiefs are well used 
before the children leave the class-room. The same general principles 
apply to the conduct of a games period. Preparations and a judicious 
choice of practices and games should be made beforehand. The first 
consideration is to keep the children active and warm. 


With regard to the question of clothing some discretion must be 
left to the teacher. Generally speaking, adaptation to temperature is 
made by the type of lesson given rather than by additions to clothing. 
Individual children with coughs and colds, children who are palpably 
insufficiently clad (and this applies more frequently to girls than boys), 
may be allowed to wear a jersey or coat until they warm up, but anyone 
who has critically watched a class attempting to perform exercises in 
coats, mufflers, and perhaps even in hats, cannot fail to have realised 
the futility and absurdity of the proceeding. A more valuable pre- 
caution, however, and one not so usually recognised, is to see that 
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children returning warm from the lesson should not sit in draughts 
or cold corners of the class-room without an extra garment. This 
again refers more to girls than to boys, the discarded coat in the case of 
the boy giving the necessary protection on the return to the class- 
room. Ailing or debilitated children should be left indoors if any doubt 
is felt as to the advisability of their taking exercise in the open air. 
On no account should the class as a whole be sacrificed to the few 
children who may be below par. Such a sacrifice of the class is not 
infrequently seen during an epidemic of colds or minor infections, 
whereas the period in the fresh air should, on the contrary, be considered 
one ofthe best preventive measures the school can take. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that the class must not be sacrificed to the com- 
fort or convenience of the teacher. Obviously it is warmer to take 
part in the lesson than to stand aside and teach, but there are many 
occasions during a lesson when a teacher can take part without 
detriment to her teaching or organisation. Some teachers will be less 
able to do this than others and it is recommended that a warm jersey 
or sweater should be kept at school for use when teaching out-of-doors. 
If there is heavy rain or morning frost it is sensible, where practicable, 
to postpone the physical training lesson to a later period in the day 
rather than to fall back at once on the indoor period. Again it is often 
practicable to divide the lesson and take part out-of-doors when, for 
instance, in boisterous weather a longer period might be unduly trying 
to both teacher and children. It goes without saying that if the weather 
is suitable for the children to go out for the play interval it is also 
suitable for the physical training period. 


The Indoor Lesson 


The children should prepare for a lesson in a hall just as for a lesson 
out-of-doors, by removing superfluous clothing and changing the 
footgear. The windows should be opened before quitting the class- 
room so that the air may be fresh and sweet when the class returns 
after the lesson. The indoor lesson should only be resorted to when 
wet weather rules out all possibility of a lesson being taken in the open 
air. The lesson should be conducted in a physical training room or 
hall if such is available, if not, the class-room must perforce be made to 
serve. On no account should the lesson be omitted altogether. A 
wet-weather Time Table for the physical training room or hall 
should be drawn up to ensure that every class may be given an equal 
opportunity for exercise. 

Reference has already been made in an earlier section (pages 19, 75) 
to the need for the best hygienic conditions for indoor work. Full use 
should be made of all available means of ventilation—windows, doors 
and ventilators—so that a current of constantly moving air is secured. 
It is assumed that the floor of the hall or room will be maintained at as 
good a standard of cleanliness as possible, free from dust and dirt. 
Under these conditions the wearing of special shoes for physical training 
is obviously of especial importance. 


As regards the form of the indoor lesson, the activities must to 
some extent be determined by the size of the physical training room or 
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hall in proportion to the size of the class. The aim should be to 
reproduce with as little modification as possible the normal playground 
lesson with all its varied activities. The proximity of classrooms 
and the consequent need for eliminating unnecessary noise may curtail 
the use of the whistle, but the need for this form of control largely 
disappears indoors, and response to the voice of the teacher will 
usually be ready. The indoor lesson affords a favourable opportunity 
for the use of movements involving kneeling, sitting, and lying which 
are included in the Tables, but which cannot always be taken out-of- 
doors owing to a damp or otherwise unsuitable playground surface. 
The children should return to their lessons refreshed and aglow 
after the period of exercise just as from a lesson out-of-doors. 


Lessons taken in a class-room form but a poor substitute for periods 
of activity in the open air or even in a physical training room or hall, 
but in the hands of the competent teacher who exercises discrimination 
and also some ingenuity in the preparation of the lesson, the period 
may be used to great advantage both physically and educationally. 
The fact that no better accommodation is available cannot be accepted 
as a reasonable excuse for omitting all activity. 


The children should be quickly spaced out into positions which allow 
the greatest amount of free activity. A useful arrangement may be 
to reverse the positions usually occupied by teacher and pupils, the 
class taking up its position in the free space at the front of the room 
while the teacher conducts the lesson from a position amongst the desks. 


Class-room work is facilitated by allotting a permanent place to 
each child. The moving of each piece of furniture should be definitely 
assigned to certain children. A little preliminary drill in moving 
furniture, opening windows and taking places for exercise will reduce 
the time spent on these necessary preliminaries to negligible pro- 
portions. This also applies to the drill of removing coats and collars 
and other unnecessary clothing in preparation for exercise. 


In a class-room lesson as much of the ordinary Table as possible 
should be retained. Many movements involving class mobility will 
naturally have to be omitted but every effort should be made to make 
the lesson as active and stimulating as possible. Although class 
mobility is curtailed, a resourceful teacher will devise means of securing 
for the class the maximum variety in position during both exercises 
and games. 


In the class-room short periods of intensive activity areto be preferred 
to periods of less vigorous effort spread over a longer period. It may 
not be found practicable to continue the activity throughout the period 
usually allocated to the lesson. The remainder of the time may, 
however, be employed usefully in drawing the attention of the pupils 
to the finer points of certain exercises and positions, to the correction 
of general faults, and to the teaching of new exercises, all of which when 
taken out-of-doors would tend to reduce the “‘ pace’ of a lesson. Time 
might on occasion be devoted to the explanation of a new game, an 
exposition of rules or tactics, or an informal talk on practical points of 
personal hygiene. 
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An excellent opportunity will also occur for posture training. The 
teacher will have time to discuss with her class in some detail the various 
points which go to make up correct posture and to bring to their notice 
the means by which individual faults may be corrected. The class 
should be given practice in the taking of correct posture, or the children 
may be allowed to work in pairs, each child correcting the postural 
faults of her partner. Thus the time may be turned to good account 
in an intensive effort to raise the general standard of posture by securing 
the interest of the children and training them through mind and eye 
to an intelligent appreciation of what constitutes good posture and how 
faults may be eradicated. 
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CHAPTER Viil 


DESCRIPTION OF EXERCISES AND POSITIONS 


In order to render intelligible the general principles underlying the 
exercises contained in this Syllabus it is first necessary to explain the 
purpose of the groups of movements represented, and to describe 
separately the fundamental positions and the chief examples of the 
types of exercises used in the Tables. A large number of the exercises 
and activities given for infants are described in the Notes which follow 
each Lesson. Certain variations of the main types included in this 
chapter are described in the Tables as they occur. It is essential that the 
teacher should be thoroughly familiar with all positions and exercises 
set out below. 


EXERCISES TO BE PERFORMED WITH A RHYTHMICAL 
SWING 


It will be found that considerable use is made in this edition of the 
Syllabus of the method of performing exercises “‘ with a rhythmical 
swing.’ The method is valuable for certain types of exercise only, 
and should not be used except where indicated in the Tables. An 
exercise performed with a rhythmical swing is started, controlled and 
stopped by voluntary effort, but use is also made of the force of gravity, 
(as in “trunk bending sideways rhythmically ”’), and of momentum, 
(as in “‘ arm circling ’’), to carry the movement to its fullest extent. The 
natural elasticity of muscle tissue also comes into play. When, during 
the performance of a rhythmic exercise the moving segment has been 
taken to its limit in one direction, the return movement is started as a 
“‘rebound,’’ caused by the elastic recoil of the stretched muscles (as in 
“alternate elbow and arm pressing backward ’’). 


These exercises exert a stronger influence on tight muscles and liga- 
ments than commanded exercises, and are therefore particularly effec- 
tive in breaking down stiffness and increasing the mobility of joints. 
They thus help to extend the range of movement possible in all forms 
of exercise, and facilitate grace and accuracy of execution. Skill in 
their performance is intimately related to, and takes place concurrently 
with the development of the power of relaxation and of isolation, 
i.e., the ability to confine movement to the part or parts desired. These 
two principles are of great importance in physical education, and one 
of the tests of the value of the teaching will be the extent to which the’ 
pupils acquire increasing mastery over them. 
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By utilising the force of gravity and the momentum set up by the 
part or parts of the body moved, rhythmical movements can, within 
the limits imposed by their natural characteristics, secure maximum 
results with a minimum output of effort ; consequently they are, in the 
main, less fatiguing than movements carried out to command. They 
aid in developing a sense of rhythm in movement, and the continuous 
and strong swing which is the characteristic feature of this particular 
type tends to make them more exhilarating and therefore more pleasur- 
able than many exercises of a non-rhythmic type. More work can also 
be done in a given time when an exercise is performed rhythmically 
than when the same exercise is taken in separate movements to 
command. . 


It is most important that correct form and shape should be kept while 
doing movements rhythmically or continuously. When taken for the 
first time they should be performed slowly, (with the exception of those 
exercises in which spring is required), with emphasis on the main points 
of performance. They should then be carried through with the neces- 
sary vigour and speed and continued long enough for the children to 
get the feel of the movement and the help given by the momentum pro- 
duced, the teacher meanwhile coaching to get the right effort. Asa 
general rule in the Tables a controlled movement follows one 
performed with a rhythmical swing. Where this is not the case it is a 
good plan to repeat the movement to be done with a rhythmical swing 
once or twice to command, to test control and progress. For example 
“ Trunk turning with a rhythmical swing”’ followed by “‘ Trunk to the 
left (or right)....turn.”” The position should be held for a few seconds 
and corrected if necessary. This should be looked upon as a test of 
result. The success of this method depends in a great measure on the 
teacher’s sense of rhythm and her skill in commanding (page 34). 


FUNDAMENTAL POSITIONS 
Attention 


The command “ Attention ’”’ calls for a position of readiness and 
alertness from the class as a whole. It implies the effort of each child 
to assume the most correct standing position of which it is capable. 
It demands an attentive attitude of mind, and a readiness to move in 
response to further directions. The constant practice of this position, 
rightly interpreted, cultivates in the children the ability to acquire and 
maintain good posture. 


, 


The following are the main points to be borne in mind :— 


Body erect. This means a natural position with the body at full 
height. The back must not be unduly hollowed at the waist nor the 
abdomen pushed forward. The arms should hang easily from the 
shoulders (the fingers lightly touching the legs) so preventing 
tenseness or fixity of the chest. 


The head is held high with the back of the neck well stretched. 


Knees straight. 
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The feet may be turned out at a slight angle or kept parallel if this 
is a position natural to the child... 


Fie. 9. Fic. 10. 
Attention. Attention. 


COMMAND : 

Atten—tion ! or, Class—attention ! 

On the command “ Attention” the heels are brought together 
without noise and without scraping the feet along the ground. The 
body is kept under control and assumes the best posture of which it is 
capable. The command should not be given so loudly or sharply as to 
cause a hurried and uncontrolled movement resulting in a rigid and 
exaggerated position. It is impossible for children to attain this 
co-ordinated and difficult position through a sudden jerky response, 

The command “ Attention ”’ will not occur very frequently in the 
course of a lesson as it is only used to bring the children back from 
Standing at Ease and not as a return command from other positions, 
nor as an injunction to improve the standing position. The ultimate 
position should be one of ease and economy of effort, but in the process 
of acquiring a good habitual standing position considerable and 
constant muscular effort is required by most children. 

It is for each teacher to find the most useful injunctions, but some 
of the following should prove helpful. Grow tall. Stretch up. Make 
yourselves as tall as possible. Knees straight. Make a long neck: 
Lift the crown of the head. Push up the top of the head. Drop the 
shoulders. Waists in (the buttocks should at the same time be con- 
tracted, i.e., “ hardened’’). Make yourselves thin. Look straight 
ahead. 

The subject of Posture generally is dealt with at greater length in 
Chapter I. 
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Standing at ease 


This is a position which may be used occasionally when for any 
special reason a short pause is required in the continuity of the work. 
It gives the teacher an added opportunity to give explanations, correc- 
tions or demonstrations. The children should be allowed to stand in 
a comfortable astride position, the weight being equally distributed 
between the feet, the arms free. 


COMMAND : 


Stand—easy ! or, Stand at—ease ! 


Lean standing 


The back and head are supported against a wall, 
railing, etc., the feet placed a short distance forward. 
(Hollowing in the waist must be avoided.) (Fig. 11.) 


Support standing 
One arm sideways, supported at wall. 


(a) The arm at shoulder level, elbow stretched 
(Fig. 43.) 


(6) The arm in midway position, finger tips only 
resting on the wall, elbow and wrist straight. 


Fig. 55. 
\ e lenrey iil. 
(Lean standing, 
SITTING POSITIONS single aym 


aisle rie upward), Arm 
Note. —In all sitting positions the back and head changing with 


should be kept erect. forward swing. 


Cross-legged sitting 


Sit on the ground with the legs crossed, 
knees bent outward and pressed down. The 
hands rest on the knees or grasp the toes 
outside the knees. (Fig. 12.) 


COMMANDS: 


Fic. 12. 


With crossed legs—sit ! (or, With crossed legs 


Cross -legged sitting. ye < 
(Cross legged sit) Head sit—down !) Stand up ! 


turning. 
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Crook sitting 

The knees are bent and slightly parted. 
The heels are kept together, the feet flat on 
the ground, the hands on or round each knee. 
(Fig. 13.) 
COMMAND: 

With the knees bent—sut ! 

Two variations are used :— 

Close crook sitting, in which the knees and legs are 


together. 

Wide crook sitting, in which the knees are bent 

outward, the soles of the feet touching. Fic. 13. 
COMMAND : Crook sitting. 


With knees bent and together (or, With knees bent 
and the soles of the feet touching)—sit ! 


Long sitting 

Sitting with the legs stretched out in front, knees together. (Fig. 28.) 
Variation 

Astride long sitting. As in Long sitting, but with legs apart. 

COMMAND : 

With straight legs (or, With legs apart)—sut ! 

As these positions are difficult to maintain the children should be 
allowed to rest in any easy sitting position when necessary. To stand 
from sitting the children may get up quickly and quietly in any way 
they like, later, they may cross the feet and swing up to standing 
position without touching the floor with the hands. 


Kneeling 
The knees are a little separated, the body and head being held erect. 
The feet are stretched. (Fig. 14.) 


COMMANDS: 

Kneel—down ! Stand—up ! 
Variation 

Kneel sitting. Asin Kneeling, but sitting on the heels. (Fig. 23.) 
COMMAND : 


On the heels—sit ! 


‘Fic. 14. Fie, 15. 


Kneeling. Prone kneeling. (Prone kneeling) 
Head and trunk turning with arm 
swinging sideways to point behind. 
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Prone kneeling 


The body is supported horizontally on Gaus and knees with arms 
and thighs at right angles to the ground. Care must be taken not tp 
hollow the back. (Fig. 15.) 

COMMANDS : 
Kneel—down ! Hands on the ground—flace ! 
To stand from kneeling, 
(a) place the hands on the ground in front and jump up. 
(b) turn the toes under, swing the body back and stand up with- 
out placing the hands on the ground. 
Lying 

The body lies flat on the floor from heels to head. Effort must be 
directed towards pressing the waist and back of neck to the floor. 
COMMANDS : 

Lie—down ! Stand—up ! 

Variation 
Crook lying. As above but with the knees bent sufficiently to allow the feet to 


rest flat on the floor. (Fig. 16.) 
To stand from lying (see long sitting). 


Fic. 16. 
Crook lying. 


PRELIMINARY STARTING POSITIONS 
POSITIONS OF THE LEGS. 


Astride 


The feet are placed about two foot-lengths 
apart, the weight equal on both feet, toes pointing 
forward. (Fig. 17.) 


The position may be taken(a) with a spring. 


(6) with foot placing 
sideways in one 
movement (older 
children only). 


Variation 
Short astride. As in astride, but the feet at hip width. 


COMMANDS : 
With a jump, feet astride—spring ! (or place !) 
Bieta or, Left (right) foot sideways—place! When the 


Astride. Upward short astride is required this must be indicated 
bend. in the command, 


9] 
Close standing 


The toes are raised slightly and moved quickly mae so that the 
feet touch on their inner border. The body should be kept still. (Fig. 21.) 


COMMANDS: 
Feet—close ! Feet—open ! 


(Fig. 29.) 


COMMANDS: 


—place ! 


Foot forward (informal) 


One foot is carried a comfortable dis- 
tance forward and _= slightly outward. 


Left (right) foot forward—place! Recover 


Informal forward lunge 


The foot is moved forward and slightly 
outward a distance of about two feet and the 


Fic. 18. knee bent. The corresponding hand is placed 
Informal forward lunge. on the thigh just above the knee. The head 
(Informal forward lunge) and back must be in a straight line. (Fig. 18.) 


Single arm circling. 
COMMANDS : 


or, 


Left (right) foot forward in lunge position—place ! Recover—place ! 


Informal lunge, left (right) foot—ready ! (for older children) or, 
Left (right) foot forward with knee bent and hand on knee—ready ! 


(or place !) (for younger children). 


Toe forward, sideways, or backward 

With the ankle and knee _ well 
stretched, the toe is placed as far forward, 
sideways or backwards as possible, the sup- 
porting leg is kept straight, the head and 
body erect. (Fig. 19.) 


COMMANDS : 

Left (right) foot forward (sideways or 
backward) on the toe—place! Recover— 
place ! 


ina 1S). 
Loe forward and backward. 
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Crouch 

The hands, approximately shoulder width 
apart, are placed on the ground between the 
knees. The knees are fully bent with the heels 
together. The back is kept flat and the back 
of the neck long. 
Variation 
Crouch with finger support. The tips of the fingers 
only touch the floor. (Fig. 20.) 
COMMANDS : 

Crouch position—down ! Stand—up ! 


Fic, 20. POSITIONS OF THE ARMS 
Crouch with finger support. In taking any position of the arms there 
is a tendency to hollow the back. This must 
be guarded against. (See description of arm movements page 98.) 


Upward bend 

The arms are bent at the elbows so that the fingers rest on the 
shoulders. The backs of the wrists face outward and the elbows are held 
in without pressing on the sides of the chest. The shoulders are kept 
down. Care must be taken not to hollow the back and stiffen the 
chest. (See Fig. 17.) 


COMMANDS: 
Arms—bend ! Arms downward—stretch ! 


Head rest 

The finger tips rest lightly on the top of the 
head, wrists and fingers straight. The elbows point 
straight out to the side. The neck must be kept 
long. This position is most easily taught from 
arms sideways, palms up. (Fig. 21.) 


COMMANDS : 
Head—vrest ! Hands—down ! 


Under bend 


The hands, fists closed, are placed on the sides 
of the chest. The elbows point directly to the side, 
wrists straight, backs of hands facing forward. 
(Fig. 54). 


Note. —The old position of Hips Firm is not cant Goce 
used in this Syllabus. There are a few exercises in BIg. 21, 
which the hands are placed on the hips. Where Fate seek 
they occur the position is described in the Tables 
(e.g. Table 24, 2 (b) ). 


—.» 
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GROUP I. INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES 


The main object of the Introduction to a lesson is to give stimu- 
lating general activity in order to get the class thoroughly alert and 
free in their movements and to stimulate respiration and circulation. 
This activity should take the form of running, skipping, leaping, 
dodging, etc.; and though it should call for little explanation or teaching, 
it must suit the age of the class and be well performed. Stereotyped 
introductions must be avoided and consideration given to the needs 
of the particular class. A large variety of suitable initial activities is 
suggested in the Tables, and a rhythmical jump is almost invariably 
included after the class has taken open order to encourage spring and 
lightness and to give the class a sense of working all together. Before 
passing on to Group II the standing position must be corrected, and 
in the case of the younger children the use of the handkerchief called 
for. As new exercises are not taught in this group it is not necessary 
to give any descriptions. With the exception of the rhythmical jumps 
which are described under Group VI, the exercises included in the 
introduction are built up from activities already familiar to the 
children and which are described under the appropriate Group. 


GROUP II. HEAD EXERCISES AND TRUNK BENDING 
DOWNWARD AND ALSO FORWARD 


Head exercises have a strong effect on the general posture, particu- 
larly on that of the head. They preserve flexibility in the neck and 
strengthen the neck muscles. A greater variety of head exercises is 
introduced into the Tables, and the exercise of Head backward pressing 
is left until a later age than in the previous Syllabus. The use of sitting 
and kneel sitting as starting positions is frequently advocated for 
junior classes. 

Trunk bending downward gives flexibility to the spine, mobility ~ 
in the hip joint, and stretches over-tight ligaments and muscles at the 
back of the leg. It strengthens and improves the tone of the abdominal 
muscles, and has a beneficial effect on the abdominal organs by increasing 
the blood flow through alternate pressure and relaxation and by stimu- 
lating the movement of the intestines. It helps to correct exaggera- 
tion of the forward curve of the spine in the waist, a common postural 
fault. It is obvious that the greater the bending the stronger the abdo- 
minal effect, hence the injunction to get the head well in to the knees. 
It is most important that the return movement, i.e. the stretching 
upward, should be properly performed as it then has a strong corrective 
effect on the spine (see page 95). It should be a comparatively slow 
movement, and effort should be made gradually to straighten out 
the spine from the base upward. The term “ unrolling ”’ is used in the 
junior classes to indicate the type of movement required. Many varia- 
tions of this exercise are given in the Tables, each accentuating one 
or other aspect, e.g. the repeated use of the abdominal muscles in the 
pressing movements, or the use of the arms for pulling the head down 
and so increasing the effect of the subsequent straightening of the 
spine. Certain variations are given mainly to preserve interest and effort 
in a type of movement used throughout the school course. The exercise 
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is also introduced from the cross sitting position in which the pull 
on the legs is eliminated, from long sitting and from lying. This 
last exercise involves strong contraction of the abdominal muscles to 
raise the body and is more correctly classed under abdominal exercises. 

Trunk bending forward is a considerably more advanced exercise 
calling for greater co-ordination and strength in maintaining a straight 
‘ back in an inclined or horizontal position. It is first introduced as a 
slight bend forward at the age of ten. It has a strong corrective effect 


on the spine. 
- 


(a) HEAD MOVEMENTS 


In all head movements the body must be kept still and erect, and the 
children’s effort directed towards movement in the neck only. All 
movements should be carried to the fullest possible extent and a full 
stretch of the back of the neck emphasised. The movements should if 
possible be taught in the sitting position to eliminate movement in the 
waist. 


Head dropping forward (or backward) and stretching upward 


The head is dropped forward (or backward) as far as possible. The 
chin is then drawn in and the head lifted by a strong stretching upward 
of the neck. (Figs. 22, 23.) 


BiGH 22. Fic. 23. 
Head dropping forward. Head dropping backward. 


COMMANDS : 
Head forward (backward)—drop ! Head upward—stretch ! 


Head turning 


Keeping the back of the neck as long as possible, the head is fully 
turned to the left or right. Better results are obtained if the exercise 
is performed from side to side without an intermediate pause in the 
forward position. (Fig. 12.) 


COMMANDS : 
Head to the left—turn ! To the nght—turn ! Forward—turn 
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-Head bending sideways 
Keeping the shoulders down, the head is bent to the left or right 
as far as possible. No turning of the head should be allowed. 


COMMANDS : 
Head to the left—bend !_ To the right—bend !_ Upward—stretch ! 


Head bending forward ; 
The head is bent slightly forward with the chin drawn strongly in. 


COMMANDS : 
Head forward—bend ! Upward—stretch ! 


Head rolling 

From the forward drop position the head is 
carried loosely through the sideways and backward 
positions in a continuous circling movement. 


COMMANDS : 
Head forward—drop ! 
Head rolling to the right or left—begin ! Stop! 
Head upward—stretch ! 


Head pressing backward 

The head is carried backward as far as possible 
with the chin drawn in. The head is then brought 
back to the erect position. This exercise is frequently 
misinterpreted. A definite movement should take 
place at the base of the neck, but this becomes 


impossible if excessive emphasis is placed on the = 
drawing in of the chin. Rigidity of chest, lifting ier, HE 
of the shoulders and hollowing in the waist must iene ae 
be avoided. (Fig. 24.) ee Nees 
COMMANDS : 


Head backward—press ! Head upward—stretch ! 


(0) TRUNK BENDING DOWNWARD 


The trunk is allowed to drop downward, the head and arms hanging 
loosely. With the youngest children there is no necessity for conscious 
control of this part of the exercise and for this reason the command 
“drop ’’ is suggested to intimate the relaxed condition of the shoulders, 
arms and spine. With older children it may be a more deliberate 
movement, the aim being to curl the spine from above downwards 
and bring the head in to the knees. To return to the erect position 
the trunk is “ unrolled.’ Starting at the base of the spine the back is 
gradually straightened, waist, shoulders and finally the head assuming 
the erect position. This “ unrolling ”’ of the spine is a continuous and 
deliberate movement, devoid of all stiffness and constraint. Ata later 
stage (i.e. at approximately eleven years), when the children have got 
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the feel of the movement and have learned to control the final position, 
the return to the erect position may occasionally be taken by lifting 
the head and straightening out the back as the trunk is raised. 


Big. 25. 
Trunk bending Trunk bending down- 
downward, ward against a wall 


and unrolling. 


In the early stages this exercise should be taken against a wall 
whenever possible, and this practice should be continued at intervals 
throughout the school course. (Fig. 26.) 


COMMANDS : 


Trunk downward—drop! (bend !) (with unrolling) Trunk upward— 
stretch ! 


Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing 


In the Trunk downward drop position continuous pressing move- 
ments are made to get the trunk lower. A “ bouncing ’’ movement 
in which the weight of the body assists the downward swing caused 
by the action of the abdominal muscles should be encouraged. The 
aim should be to let the hands touch the floor with fingers, knuckles 
or palms according to the individual mobility. The movement may be 
concluded by grasping the ankles or legs to test the mobility achieved. 
The children must not be kept too long in the downward position. 


To maintain the interest and give a concrete aim the children 
may :— 
(a) grasp the ankles (Table 1). 
(b) clap the floor with both or alternate hands (Table 3). 
( 


c) touch the floor as far, forward and backward as possible, 
between or outside the feet (Table 12), or from side to side. 
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(d) grasp the ankles with rhythmic pressing. In this position 
the rhythmic pressing downward of the trunk will cause a 
bending and stretching of the elbows (Fig. 27). 


Ike, WE Ighver, Ys}. 


(Astride) trunk bending (Long sitting) trunk bending (Foot forward) trunk 
downward to grasp downward to grasp ankles. bending downward to 
the ankles. grasp ankles. 


These exercises may be taken from Astride, Short Astride, Feet 
Close, Foot Forward or Sitting, according to the ability of the children. 
(Bigs: 22, 27, 28, 29.) 


EXAMPLES OF COMMANDS : 
(a) Trunk bending downward (with rhythmic pressing*) to clap the 
ground with both palms—begin ! 1 and 2 and 1 and, etc.—stop! 
(6) Trunk bending downward to grasp ankles, rhythmic pressing. 
To grasp the ankles—down ! 
Trunk pressing downward—begin ! 1 and 2 and etc.—stop ! 


(c) TRUNK BENDING FORWARD 


Keeping the head and shoulders still, the 
body is bent forward from the hips. The aim 
should be to keep the shoulders flat and the 
neck long and so maintain the straight line 
from the crown of the head to the base of 
the spine. The range of the movement should 
depend on the ability to perform the exercise 
correctly. In teaching the exercise “ push 


the hips back” is a useful injunction. 
(Fig. 30.) 


COMMANDS : 
Fie. 30. Trunk (a little way) forward—bend ! 
Trunk bending forward. Trunk upward—stretch ! 


‘Note.—There are certain exercises of a more informal and 
recreative type which are suitable for inclusion in this group. These 
will be described as they occur in the Tables. 


* “ With rhythmic pressing ’’ may be omitted from the command. 
(57367) D 
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GROUP III. ARM EXERCISES 


Arm exercises loosen the shoulder and arm joints and strengthen 
the muscles of arms, neck, shoulder and chest thereby giving correct 
poise to that part of the body. They have a definite effect on the 
expansion and flexibility of the chest. There are two main types, 
those designed to produce mobility and those which strengthen 
muscles and train a sense of good posture. As a rule one movement 
of each type is included in every lesson. It is particularly difficult to 
maintain good posture when the arms are moved vigorously and 
quickly or when they are carried overhead, but it must clearly be 
understood that wnless good general posture is maintained the effect 
of the exercises is considerably lessened, and in fact their performance 
will do more harm than good. To guard against loss of good posture 
a starting position which as far as possible limits movement in the 
waist is frequently suggested. The position of ‘‘ arms upward stretch ”’ 
presents such difficulty to children that a ‘‘ midway stretch ’”’ has been 
substituted for it up to the age of 12. 


ARM CIRCLINGS AND SWINGINGS 

Arm circlings and swingings are employed for their loosening effect 
on the joints of the shoulders. The necessity for isolating the move- 
ments to the joints concerned cannot be over emphasized. When 
taken in the standing position special care must be directed towards 
controlling the waist in order not to hollow the back. For this reason 
exercises of this type are first introduced with one arm only and from 
starting positions which help the child to isolate the movements e.g. 
Crook lying, sitting, Informal lunge position, Slight trunk forward 
bend or with shoulder grasp. 


Single Arm circling 
The arm, straight but not stiff, and with fist loosely clenched, is 
carried forward, upward, backward and downward in a large circular 
movement. The exercise is essentially a free one, the momentum 
gained largely supplying the force and determining the speed. A 
common rhythm therefore is not always advisable. A slight pre- 
liminary movement backward of the arm will be found useful to start 
the swing (Fig. 18). 
COMMANDS : 
Arm circling. Left (right) arm—begin! Stop! 
Variation 
(Single arm upward.) Arm circling forward, or backward. A free vigorous 
movement, both arms moving simultaneously, one arm coming up as the other 
goes down. : 
Arm circling with a jump or with heel raising, performed continuously. 
The arm circling assists the jump. A high spring or lift of the 
heels and a good upward stretch of the body should be encouraged. 
Note.—Arm circling in standing position is unsuitable for young 
children owing to the liability to hollow the back. 
COMMANDS : 
Arm circling and heel raising (skip jumping)—begin ! Stop! 
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Elbow circling 
Raise the arms sideways with the elbows loosely bent, the hands 
forward and partly closed. Carry the elbows round in large circles 
forward, upward, backward and downward. No precision is required. 
COMMANDS : . 
Elbow circling—begin ! Stop ! 


Single arm swinging forward and upward, forward and downward 


The arm is swung vigorously forward and upward, the rebound start- 
ing the return movement. The arm is slightly relaxed as in Arm circling. 


COMMANDS: 


Single arm swinging forward and upward—begin !—1 and 2 and 
fo) (o) fo) 
1 and etc.—stop ! 


(Slight trunk forward, hands on front of thighs). Single arm swinging 
forward-upward. 

In this exercise the arm swings strongly forward-upward, and drops 
back into position on the thigh. The starting position adds to the 
effect of the movement and at the same time helps to prevent hollow 
back. 


COMMANDS : 


Hands on thighs and trunk slightly forward—bend ! Continue as 
above. 


(Single arm upward). Arm changing with forward swing. 
COMMANDS : 
Left (right) arm forward-upward—swing ! Arm changing—begin ! 
Stop ! 
ARM STRETCHINGS 


Arm stretching sideways and midway 


These exercises are always taken in two movements. From the 
upward bend position (page 92) the arms are vigorously stretched in 
the required direction. In the sideways position the arms are stretched 
directly sideways on a level with the shoulders, fingers straight, the 
palms facing downward ; in the midway position the arms are stretched 
obliquely sideways upward, fingers straight, the palms facing upward. 
An exact position of the arms in midway position is purposely not 
indicated.* An essential of these two positions is the full stretching 
of the arms giving a feeling of lift to the chest and head. (Figs. 31 
and 32.) 


*Arms upward stretch as given in the 1919 edition is not included for junior 
classes, as the position is considered too difficult for the majority of the children 
to hold. Young children may be allowed to reach up informally e.g., “as tall 
as possible ’’ and movements such as Arm swinging sideways-upward, sideways- 
downward with a clap overhead, in which the position is not held (see a, b, below), 
can be taken with safety at a somewhat later age. Single arm stretching upward 
is also used in this syllabus in the Tables for older children. It is anticipated 
that with training and practice the distance between the hands in the midway 
position.should be decreased and in several of the variations given below e.g., 
e, f, the arms should approximate to the upward rather than the midway 
position. 


(57367) D2 
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COMMANDS : 
Arms—bend !| Arms sideways (midway)—slretch ! 
Arms—bend ! Arms downward—stretch ! 
Later. Arms sideways (midway)—stretch 1! 2! 
A definite pause should be made in each position during which the 
effort is maintained. 


ARM RAISINGS 


Arms sideways and midway can also be reached in one movement by 
raising or swinging. 


Fic. 31. ee 23 
Arm stretching sideways. Fie. 32. 
Heel vaising and knee full bending. Arm stretching midway. 


COMMANDS : 

Arms sideways (midway)—raise ! (swing !) 
In raising the arms the same path is followed as in swinging but the 
movement is performed more slowly. 


Variations of arm swingings and raisings 

(a) Arm swinging sideways-upward, sideways-downward with a clap over- 
head, and a slap on the sides ; (waist in, no pause overhead). 

(6) Arm swinging sideways-upward, sideways-downward lightly touching the 
fingers overhead and the sides. 

(c) Arms sideways (slightly relaxed). Arm swinging downward-forward, 
downward-sideways. (The hands touch the sides as they pass through downward 
position ; keep shoulder width between the arms as they swing forward). This 
exercise is taught mainly as a preparation for combining with heel raising and 
knee bending, and skip jumping. 

(d) Arm swinging sideways and downwards continuously to reach midway 
in 4 grades, holding midway position on the 4th count. The arms move pro- 
‘gressively higher at each count. 

(e) Arm swinging forward and downward continuously to reach midway 
(wide upward stretch) in three stages holding the midway position on 3. Care 
must be taken not to swing the body backwards as the arm swings forward- 
upward (Fig. 33). 
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(f) Single arm raising forward-upward and knee raising. (The raised knee 
helps to prevent a hollowing of the back. This exercise is also included in the 
Balance group.) 


(g) Arm raising forward-upward (slowly) and stretch- rs) 
ing downward. (The body must not lean backward as iy 
the arms are raised.) 


Arm bending and stretching against a wall 


The children stand upright at arm’s distance 
from the wall, palms flat against the surface, 
fingers directed slightly inward. The elbows are 
bent and stretched continuously allowing the body 
to fall forward in a straight line from the ankles. 
The waist muscles must not give way and allow 
the body to sag forward in a curve. With older 
children the distance away from the wall may be 
increased. They will then fall forward on to 
the hands and immediately bend the elbows. 
A vigorous push with the arms will be needed to 
regain the upright position. Care must be taken Fic. 33. 


that the feet do not slip. aoe Fess 
variai1on (é) ). 


Elbow pressing backward 


The arms are raised to the level of the shoulders with the elbows 
bent to bring the hands in front of the chest, fingers loosely closed. 
It the elbows are in line with the shoulders the distance between the 
hands will be correct. There should be no tension in the shoulders. 
The elbows are swung as far back as possible and on the rebound are 
allowed to swing forward to gain impetus for the next movement. 
The movement is continuous but should not be kept up for long. 
The strong tendency to jerk the head and shoulders should be guarded 
against, and the elbows should not drop below the shoulder line. 


COMMANDS : 


Elbow pressing backward—begin ! and 1, and 2, and 1, etc. Stop! 
The accented counts mark the backward swing, the ‘‘ and ”’ the small 
compensatory movement forward. Note that the exercise starts with 
the forward swing. 


Elbow pressing and arm flinging 


Elbow pressing backward can alternate with arm flinging. In arm 
flinging the elbow is straightened as the arm is swung back. An easy 
combination is to take elbow pressing with an arm flinging at every 
third count. Later the movements can be taken alternatively. 


COMMANDS : 


Elbow pressing backward with arm flinging at every third count— 
begin ! and press, and press, and fling and 1, and 2, and 3, etc. Stop! 
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RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES SUITABLE FOR INCLUSION IN THIS GROUP. 


In organising these activities care should be taken to see that 
opponents are equally matched and that everyone takes part. Frequent 
short pulls are better than long sustained efforts. Left and right arms 
must be used equally. A wrist grasp gives the best hold and should be 
used whenever possible. Considerable ingenuity can be exercised in 
relaxing or pulling unexpectedly. 


*Tug-of-war with one hand.—Partners face opposite directions, 
grasp each others’ wrists and place inside feet together. To take the 
strain opponents lunge sideways with the outer foot, thus straightening 
the inside arm. The outer arm is raised sideways to assist the balance. 
On the command “ Pull!” each child tries to pull his partner over a 
line or towards a mark (wall, etc.). 


Knees full bend Tug-of-war.—Partners hold between them with 
both hands a rope, belt, bar or cane. Both then bend the knees 
outward as fully as possible, and, hopping in this position, try to pull 
each other overaline. The tug-of-war can.also be taken holding hands. 
If a rod is used the contest may take the form of pushing instead of 
pulling. 

Line Tug-of-war.—Two teams, with not more than six children in 
each, line up, facing each other, on either side of a centre line. One team 
takes a small step to one side, so that the children stand alternately ; 
each then grasps with his left hand the left hand of the opponent on 
his left, and similarly the right hand of the opponent on his right. 
To take the strain all put the left or right foot backwards and straighten 
the arms. The object is for one rank to pull the other right over the 
centre line. 

As the game may be continued till every member of one team is 
pulled over, plenty of room is needed to allow for the swing of the line. 
If the line is broken the contest should be stopped. 

*Four-Cornered Tug-of-war.—A strong rope, the two ends of which 
are knotted firmly together, and four small objects—e.g. bean-bags, 
stones, etc., are required. The rope is placed on the ground in the form: 
of a square, and an object placed 5-6 feet away from each corner. 

The children are divided into four teams, not more than five in a 
team. The leader of each picks up one of the corners with his right 
or left hand, the other members of the team taking their places on either 
side of their leader, all grasping with the same hand. On the command 
““ Take the strain!’ all lunge with the outer foot and raise the free 
arm in the direction of the object. The aim of each team is to pick up 
their object. 

Pushing Contest.—Two children stand facing each other with both 
arms stretched above the head. Each stands with the right or left 
foot forward and presses the palms of his hands against those of his 
opponent. The object is to force back the opponent over a given mark. 


Pulling Contest (Poison).—Four children hold hands forming a ring 
round a chalk circle. All pull, with the object of forcing any one of 
the others to step into the ring. (All against all.) 


* These two forms of Tug-of-War in particular involve considerable bending 
and twisting of the trunk. They are generally found in Group 5 in the Tables. 
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GROUP IV. BALANCE AND LEG EXERCISES INCLUDING 
EXERCISES WITH ABDOMINAL EFFECT. 


Balance and Leg exercises give training in control and co-ordination. 
They therefore develop. poise and encourage the maintenance of easy 
natural carriage. They exercise and therefore strengthen and develop 
the muscles and joints of feet, legs and hips. 

Abdominal exercises strengthen the muscles of the body wall and 
so have a marked effect on posture. They also exert the physiological 
effect noted under Group II. An exercise with some definite abdominal 
effect is included in every Table. Under the conditions obtaining in 
many schools the exercises chosen will of necessity be leg exercises 
taken in standing position or while running, jumping, etc. It is hoped 
that on account of their great value and the known weakness of the 
abdominal muscles in children and particularly in girls, the stronger 
abdominal exercises given in square brackets in the Tables will be 
attempted whenever possible. 


BALANCE AND LEG EXERCISES 


There are two main types of Balance and Leg exercises; the type 
in which the body is supported on both legs, e.g. Knee full bending, 
and that in which it is supported on one leg, e.g. Leg raising. There 
are many free and less formal variations of these two types in which 
the chief aim is to produce flexibility of hip, knee and ankle, and ease 
in the adjustment and control of the body. These will be described in ~ 
the Tables as they occur. As the ability to co-ordinate develops, 
greater accuracy 1s expected and good posture should be consistently 
encouraged. To get a feeling of correct performance, many of these 
movements are first given with support. 


Heel raising and knee full bending (Knee full bend position) 

The heels are raised, the knees are then fully bent. The body- 
must not be inclined forward during the movement but the weight 
placed well back over the heels from the start 
and the knees pressed downward as well as 
outward so that an easy erect position of 
the head and trunk is maintained throughout 
(Fig. 31.) 


COMMANDS : 
Heels—raise ! Knees full—bend ! 
Knees—stretch !. Heels—lower ! 


Variations 
(a) (Foot forward) Heel raising and Knee full 
bending. One foot is slightly advanced so that the heel 
is on a level with the other toe. The essentials of the 
position are the same as above, but the knees are ieee: 
forward. (Fig. 34.) (Foot Forward). Hee 
(6) The movement can be performed in a less raising and knee full 
formal way by a drop into the knees full bend position. bending. 
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The following movements can be performed in the knee 
full bend position :— 


(a) Knee springing. Keeping the feet on the ground, 
continuous small springing movements are made in the 
knees. The upright position of the head and trunk must 
be maintained. 


COMMANDS : FA 
Heels—vaise ! Knees full—bend ! 
Knee springing—begin ! 1, 2, 1, 2, etc. 


(6) Hopping (Crow hop). Can be taken forward, side- 
ways, backward or on the spot. With or without support. 
(Fig. 35.) 


(c) Walking forward (Duck walk). Small steps with gree ae 
knee springing, keeping feet underneath the body. Knees Fie. 35. 
more forward than outward. (Knees full bend). 
Hopping (Crow hop). 


The Knee full bend position will be found in the Tables combined 
with skip jumping, walking on the toes, gallop step sideways, etc., and 
with or without support. Occasionally an arm movement is introduced. 
Descriptions of these will be given as they occur. 


Knee raising. (Knee raise position.) 


The knee is raised until the thigh is at right angles to the pie 
the leg at right angles to the thigh, and the ankle well stretched. The 
standing leg must be kept perfectly straight and the body erect. It 
is first taken from the toe forward position. (Fig. 36.) 


Fic. 36. Fic. 37. Bicaos: 


Knee raising. Knee vatsing. Standing on one leg, 
Variation (e) Hug the knee. holding foot in front. 
COMMANDS : 


Left (right) knee—raise ! 
Knee—lower | 
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Variations. 

(a) Standing on one leg. (Figs 38, 39). 

(b) Running on the spot with high knee raising. 

(c) Hopping with high knee raising (Table 3). 

(ad) Thread the needle—(Lesson 2) (Fig. 40.) 

(e) Hug the knee The knee should be raised as high as possible with the 
help of the hands ; body erect, standing leg straight Later, touch the knee with 
head. (Also given in Group II in the Tables.) (Fig 37) 

(f) Knee and single arm raising forward-upwards. (Page 101, (g).) 

(g) (Chain grasp, knee raise.) Heel raising. (Fig. 41.) 


=~ = 
Fic. 40. lanes, ZL, 
Standing on one leg, Standing on one leg, (Chain grasp, knee 
holding foot behind. Thread the needle. vaise.) Heel raising. 


Leg raisings, swingings and circlings 

In the initial stages these exercises are taken informally. The 
main effort must be directed towards free movement in the hip, and a 
heel raising will assist in many of the movements. An erect posture 
and a straight standing leg should be encouraged as ability develops. 


Leg raising sideways or forward ; 

The leg is raised as far as possible in the required direction with a 
straight knee and stretched ankle ; body erect and the standing knee 
straight. (For older children.) (Fig. 42.) 


Fic. 42, 
(Shoulder support.) Leg raising sideways. 


(57367) D3 
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COMMANDS: 


Left (right) leg forward (sideways)—vratse ! 
Leg—lower | 


V ariations 


(a) Kick the hand with the same or opposite foot. (Note, Lesson 15.) 

The above exercise can be taken while walking or hopping. (Table 9.) 

(b) Leg swinging forward (sideways), low and high. These exercises are 
generally taken from toe support forward (sideways). 

(c) Leg swinging forward and backward. 


Leg circling in one count 


The leg is carried forward, 
sideways and then lowered in a 
circular movement to one count. 
A large circle should be encour- 
aged. 


Leg circling with bent knee 


As in leg circling but with the 
knee bent and raised as high as 
possible. (Fig. 43.) 


Fic. 43. 
(Support standing.) Leg circling with 
bent knee. 


Toe lunge backward 

The foot is placed from two and a half to three foot-lengths backward 
on the toe. The body is inclined forward so that head, trunk and 
leg are in a straight line, the weight resting on the front foot. In the 
beginning stages the position is taken from toe support backward—the 
taking of the position must not be hurried. 


COMMANDS : 

Left foot Vachiatiel « on the toe— 
place ! 

Toe backward in lunge position 


—lace ! 
Recover—flace ! 


(Toe lunge backward) Leg raising 
(slight) with toe tapping. 


(Fig. 44.) 
COMMAND : 
Toe tapping with (slight) leg 
Fic, 44. vaising—begin ! 1, 2, 1, 2 etc.—stop! 
(Toe lunge backward). Leg raising The counting must be slower 


(slight) with toe tapping. for a higher leg raising. 
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ABDOMINAL EXERCISES 


Exercises with the strongest abdominal effect are those taken in 
sitting or lying positions. They involve either a raising or a lowering 
of the body or legs. There are numerous variations of these two move- 
ments, many of which are self explanatory. (Figs. 45, 46, 95.) 


Fie. 45. 


Lying. Hug one knee. 


Another form of abdominal exercise is found in the variety of 
exercises taken from Crouch position, e.g. crouch jump on the spot, 
moving forward and sideways, leg jumping backward, or sideways, 
(Fig. 47). All exercises which involve a raising of the knee or leg have an 
abdominal effect, and at least one exercise of this type is included in 
every Table. Certain movements in Group II in which the trunk is 
strongly pulled towards the legs also exercise the abdominal muscles. 


Most of the basic examples of abdominal exercises occur in the infant 
Lessons and are described in the Notes which follow each lesson. Where 
further description of the variations used later on is considered necessary 
this is given in the Tables. 


Lying. Hug both knees. (Crouch.) Leg stretching sideways. 


GROUP V. TRUNK TURNING AND BENDING SIDEWAYS 


These exercises develop the flexibility of the spine and strengthen the 
muscles of the body wall. In common with abdominal exercises, 
they help to preserve the correct poise of the spine. They cause 
free movement of the ribs and so tend to increase the capacity and 
flexibility of the chest. 


(57367) D4 
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TRUNK TURNINGS 
Trunk turning. 

The body turns as far as possible to the left or right. 
Both knees are quite straight and both feet kept firmly 
on the ground. The body and head are well stretched 
throughout the movement. These main points of trunk 
rotation must be observed in all forms of the exercise. 
With young children the head should also turn, as this 
ensures a fuller range of movement. (Fig. 48.) 
CoMMANDs : 

Trunk and head to the left—turn ! 

As far as possible to the right—turn ! etc. 

Trunk forward—turn ! 

When the children are familiar with the movement 
it should be performed continuously, finishing in the 
turn position to give opportunity for testing the position 
and correcting if necessary. 

Trunk to the left (right)—turn! Trunk and head fre. 4B, 
turning from side to side—begin !—Stop ! Trunk to the 
front—turn ! 

The body and head are turned as far as possible to each side. 

Note. From the introduction of the exercise the turns are taken 
from side to side without pause in the forward position. The arms are 
relaxed and swing with the body. As 
momentum is gained the arms help to pull 
the body further round. 

There are various forms of this exercise, 
many of which are described in the Tables 
as they occur. Kneeling and _ sitting 
positions (Fig. 49) are particularly suitable 
in the early stages as they prevent a hollow 
(Cross-legged sitting.) Touch backed position of the body and so aid in 

knee with ear. correct performance. 


Trunk turning. 


(Feet close, arms forward, fists touching.) 
Trunk turning with single elbow bending. 
(‘‘ Drawing the bow.”) (Fig. 50.) 


To aid the turn, the right (left) arm 
with elbow bent and kept at shoulder 
level is drawn strongly back. The head 
and left (right) arm do not move. 


COMMANDS : 
Feet—close ! With fists touching, arms 
forward—raise ! 


With the right arm, draw the bow—pull ! 
Let go ! 


, Fic. 50. 
Later continuously. Pull, and Pull, fyynz turning with single elbow 
and 1, and 2, etc. bending. (‘ ia the bow.’’) 
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Trunk turning, and bending sideways with arm punching forward and 
upward. 


The arms are bent upward with the clenched fists level*with the 
shoulders and the elbows to the sides. The arms then punch vigorously 
forward or upward alternately, one arm punching while the other is 
withdrawn. Arm punching forward is accompanied by a trunk turn- 
ing; arm punching upward with a slight trunk bending sideways, the 
fist being directed at a point immediately above the head. In arm 
punching forward, effort should be directed towards keeping the body 
upright. ; 


COMMANDS : 
For punching, arms—bend ! 
With trunk turning, punching forward—begin ! 1, 2, 1, 2, etc.—stop ! 
With slight trunk bending sideways, punching upward—begin !— 
stop ! 
Variation 


Punching forward with Trunk turning, joining both hands with a partner 
(“‘ Sawing in twos.’’) 


Quick trunk and head turning with arm swinging to sideways position. 


As the trunk is turned to the 
right, the right arm is swung 
backward and the left arm 
forward. In the final position 
the trunk and head are turned as 
far as possible, the arms in side- 
ways position. 


COMMANDS : 


With arm swinging to sideways 
position, head and trunk to the left 
(reght)—turn! With arm lowering, 
forward—turn ! 


Later 


With arm swinging, trunk and 
head turning to the left (right) 


se 


Bie. 51. continuously, stopping at the 4th 
Quick trunk and head turning with arm count—begin! andland2and3 
swinging to sideways position. and Stop! Forward—turn ! 


The head and trunk are turned to the left four times, the position 
being held the last time. The turn is made on the counts, the return 
movement of the trunk and arms with a compensatory swing of the 
latter (left arm forward, right backward) occurs on “ and”’. 


Vaniation Fs 
The head may be kept to the front as in the illustration. (Fig. 51.) 
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Head and trunk turning with arm raising to point behind 


This exercise is taken from Crook and Cross-legged sitting and from 
Close standing. A separate command is given for each movement. 


COMMANDS : 
With arm raising to point behind, head and trunk to the left—turn ! 
Forward—turn ! To the right—1—2, etc. 


Head and trunk turning with arm swinging sideways to point upward 
This exercise is taken continuously, from Informal Lunge position 
and Prone kneeling. (See Fig. 15.) 


COMMANDS: 


With left arm swinging to point upward, trunk turning to the left— 
begin ! and 1, and 2, and 1, etc.—Stop ! 
The ‘“‘and”’ indicates the return movement with the slight com- 


pensatory movement to the right. The exercise should be started 
by a slight swing to the right. 


(Astride, one hand low on hip.) Head and trunk turning swinging the 
free arm to midway position (palm forward). 


COMMAND : 


With left arm swinging to point midway, trunk turning to the left— 
begin ! Continue as above. 


In these three exercises the arm movement helps the children to 
get correct direction and full range of movement in the turn. 


(Astride, arms sideways, palms forward.) Quick trunk turning, with 
hand clapping. , 

As the trunk turns to the left, the right arm is swung across to clap 
the left hand, which must not be brought forward to meet it. The 
return movement follows without pause. 


COMMANDS : 

With palms forward, arms sideways—raise! Quick trunk turning 
with arm swinging to clap the hand and back again on one movement— 
begin! I, 2, etc. 

There should be a slight pause in the forward position between 
each movement. 


(Astride, arms forward, palms touching.) Head and trunk turning with 
single arm swinging sideways and back again to touch the forward 
hand, in one movement, (the other arm does not move). 


COMMANDS : 


Arm swinging sideways and back again with head and trunk 
turning—begin ! Turn, and 1, and 2, and etc. 


vin 


Trunk turning with elbow pressing. (For 
older children only. Table 37. Description 
of elbow pressing, page 101.) 


(Astride.) Trunk bending downward to grasp 
one ankle with both hands alternately. 
Change from side to side with trunk swinging. 
(Table 32.) Not more than four changes 
consecutively. Repeat starting the move- 
ment from the other side. (Fig. 52.) 


Ne COMMANDS : 
Fic. 52. To grasp the left ankle with both hands— 
Trunk bending downward to down! Change from side to side to 4 counts— 
Grasp one ankle with both peoin! 1, and 2, and 3, and hold! Trunk 
hands. fa ‘ 
upward—stretch ! 


TRUNK BENDING SIDEWAYS 


The body is bent to the left or right as far as possible without 
altering the position of the legs. The knees must be kept straight and 
both feet kept firmly on the ground. Care must be taken to ensure 
that the body bends directly to the side, the shoulders remaining 
square to the front. The movement is not a mere hanging of the 
body to one side but involves full stretching of the opposite side, 
Sitting and kneeling are less useful starting positions for this exercise 
than for trunk turning. Kneeling is occasionally used. Cross-legged 
sitting isolates the trunk bending to the upper part of the spine and 
is used for the older children only. (Figs. 53 and 54.) 


JENKEL, 25%), 


Trunk bending sideways. (Under bend, Cross-legged sitting.) 
Trunk bending sideways. 


COMMANDS : 
A. Trunk to the left (right)—bend !_ Upward—stretch ! 


Later, when some idea of correct form has been obtained, no pause 
should be made in the intermediate upright position. 
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B. Trunk to the left—bend ! Over to the right—bend ! 


Later still the movement can be taken with a rhythmical swing, 
in three stages. 


Ist Stage. 

Trunk bending sideways to the left (right) 4 times—begin ! 1, and 2, 
and 3, and stop! Trunk upward—stretch! At“ and” the body makes 
a small compensatory swing to the right. (A. above is the preparation 
for this exercise.) 


2nd Stage. 

Trunk bending from side to side with a rhythmical swing, starting 
to the left—begin! 1, and 2, and over, and over, and stop! Trunk 
upward—stretch. (B. above is the preparation for this exercise.) 


brd Stage. 


Trunk bending sideways with rhythmic pressing twice to 4 counts. 
(See description of pressing movements in trunk downward bend, 
page 96.) 


COMMANDS: 


Trunk bending to the left with rhythmic pressing twice—begin ! 
Over! 2, 3, stretch! Bend, 2—etc. 


(One arm midway, with finger support at wall.) 
Trunk bending sideways raising the outer arm 
to touch the supporting hand. (Fig. 55.) 


COMMANDS : 
(See A. above.) 


No weight must be put on the supporting 
hand, the body must not lean from the ankles. 


(Wide astride, one hand head rest.) Trunk 
bending sideways to touch thigh with elbow. 
The left knee may be slightly bent. 


‘ COMMANDS : 
Fic. 55. With a jump, feet astride—place ! Left hand 
(One arm midway sup- on the head—place! To touch the left knee with 


ported at wall.) the elbow—bend !—stretch ! 
Trunk bending sideways. 


(Wide astride.) Trunk bending sideways to touch the ground. The 
knee may be bent, the hand should touch the ground directly to the side 
of the foot. 
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Lunging outward (informal) to touch the ground. The lunge need not 
be taught with precision. The 
foot should be placed a long 
step outwards, the front knee 
bent, the back knee straight, 
the whole of the back foot on’ 
the ground. Reach forward as 
far as possible and touch with 
the fingers in front and to 
either side of the lunging foot. 


Push off the ball of the foot Fic. 56. 

and spring back to standing. Lunging outward (informal) 
(Fig. 56.) to touch the ground. 
COMMANDS: 


Left (right) foot outward in lunge position—place ! ecover——place ! 
There are various informa: exercises involving the use of the side trunk 
muscles which are included in this group, e.g. :— 


(a) Kneel sitting, change between sitting on the heels and sitting alternately 
to the right and left of the heels (Table 31). 


(0) Running round the hand. 
(c) Astride jump with a turn about in the air. 


(d) Lying, arms sideways, knees to chest. Hip turning to touch the ground 
to either side with the knee. (Fig. 57.) (The knees must be kept 
together throughout the exercise, and the shoulders flat on the ground.) 


Fic. 57. 
(Lying.) Hip turning (variation (d)). 


-(e) Lying, arms sideways, alternate leg raising to touch the opposite hand, 
(The arms must not move.) 


(f) Turn the turtle (page 132). 
(g) Skip jump with hip turning. (Table 28.) 


CROULP VIE VGENERAD AGIViIlY EXERCISES 

This group of exercises includes running, jumping, easy agility 
exercises, and athletic and preliminary games practices—activities 
which demand alertness, agility, speed and skill, and which afford 
training in co-operation with others. The purpose of this section 
of the lesson, besides providing vigorous and enjoyable activity is to 
encourage bodily skill and aptitude and to create the desire to keep fit. 
The exhilaration and the freedom, the putting forth of effort and pitting 
oneself against a difficulty, always appeal to youth, and the pluck, 
determination and perseverance which is gained through practices of 
this type is of much value in after life The method of conducting 
this section of the Table and the particular value attaching to the 
organisation of groups of children practising by themselves or under 
leaders are discussed in Chapter III. 
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The activities described in this group are classified under the 
following headings: 1. Running and Marching ; 2. Rhythmic jumps 
and dancing steps, hop marches; 3. Skipping; 4. Jumping; and 
5. Agility exercises. 

It is unnecessary to include all the variations and combinations of 
the general activity exercises used in -the Tables, but the main types 
are described and examples of variations are given. The preliminary 
games practices mentioned above and some of the athletic activities 
are described in Chapter IX. Reference to the index will indicate 
where the descriptions of the exercises are to be found. 


1. RUNNING AND MARCHING 
RUNNING 


Spring, lightness, ease and economy of movement, which are essential 
to good running, need to be cultivated. An important feature is the 
correct use of the ankle, and the strong push forward from the ball of 
the rear foot ensures a natural springy action. The body is inclined 
a little forward, the arms slightly bent and swinging naturally, and 
the head maintains its relatively upright position. 


Running with high knee raising 
Keeping the body erect, raise the knees as high as possible. 
This entails a shorter step. 


Running on the spot with high knee raising 
Both these exercises entail vigorous movement and should therefore 
be taken for short periods only. 


Running ‘backwards or sideways 

Quick changes between forward and backward running provide 
useful training in co-ordination and control. In this form of running 
the steps are considerably shortened and the body kept practically 
upright. 4 


Counter running 
See counter marching. 


MARCHING 


Good marching calls for correct carriage and easy, well co-ordinated 
movement, and develops a sense of rhythm. The standard of marching 
attained by a class is therefore a useful indication of the value of the 
general physical training it has received. Marching should be brisk 
and purposeful and should give a feeling of exhilaration. It is an 
important factor in obtaining a good class spirit. The head and body 
are held erect without stiffness, the arms swing freely from the 
shoulders. The legs move from the hip and are well stretched as they 
swing forward ; the foot, heel first, is placed down with the knee straight. 
The body must not hang back ; this will be prevented if there is a 
strong push off the ball of the rear foot. There should be no ex- 
aggerated movement of the shoulders or arms. 
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CoMMANDS : 

Forward—march ! Class—halt! 1-2. 

The heels are brought together on the second count for the halt. 

For young children a quick response to the word “stop” or to a 
signal is all that is required. 

The children should clearly understand the definite relationship 
between marching and walking. With infants it is advisable to teach 
good walking only ; a common rhythm can be introduced gradually, 
thus leading up to marching which may well be left until the children 
enter the junior school. 

Marking time 

Marking time may be useful for adjusting distances, but may 

also be given with ankle-stretching as a definite exercise. The knee 


is raised sufficiently to allow a full stretch of the ankles, with the toe 
pointing to the ground. 


Marking time with high knee raising 
When taken with knees raised as high as possible this is a valuable 


abdominal exercise. This form of marking time should preferably 
be used with infants. . 


Counter marching 


This is especially useful when a class has to exercise in a limited 
_ space. At the command Counter march to the left (right)—march ! 
each leader wheels sharply about and marches down the side of his 
file followed by the team. Each child comes to the head -of the file 
before turning. 


Turning about on the march 

At the signal or command the class turns neatly left or right about 
and continues marching in the opposite direction. 
Marching with high knee raising 

Keeping the body erect, raise the knees alternately as high as 
possible with the toe pointing down. In order to get the full range of 
the movement a slightly slower rhythm is necessary. 
Marching with long steps 


An exaggerated stride is not required, but a longer step than usual 
is taken, together with an increased swing of the arms. 


Marching on the toes 


The heels are raised as high as possible and the steps are somewhat 
shortened. The steps should be light and springy, the arms swinging 
easily. Rigidity should be avoided. 


Toe marching can also be taken sideways or backward. 


Marching on the heels 

A short step is taken and the toes are raised as high as possible 
from the ground. Heel marching should be taken for a short period 
only. 
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Marching with a change of rhythm 

The ordinary rhythm of the marching may be modified, i.e., either 
retarded or quickened. The value lies in training the class to adjust 
its movements quickly to the change of rhythm as indicated. 


Marching with ankle stretching 
Short periods of marching may be given in which the ankle is fully 
stretched and the toe placed on the ground first. 


2. RuHyTHMIc Jumps, Hop MARCHES, DANCING STEPS, ETC. 


Rhythmic Jumping 

The jumps included under this heading can all be taken con- 
tinuously, the large majority in an even rhythm, either on the spot 
or moving forward, backwards or sideways. They aim at developing 
spring and lightness, correct use of foot and ankle, and a sense of 
rhythm. The stretched position of the body in the air affords good 
training in posture. Variations of rhythm will occur naturally with 
the height of the jump; the higher it is the slower will be the rhythm. 
In these jumps the counts coincide with the landing, so that after the 
executive word which starts the jump, a pause should be made for the 
first landing to occur. The rebound consists of a slight and rapid 
yielding and extension of the knees and ankles in which the toes almost, 
but not quite, leave the ground. When this occurs it is expressed - 
in the counting by the word “‘and.” These jumps should not be 
taught slowly to numbers, but taken in accordance with their natural 
rhythm. 


Skip jump 

Spring lightly up and down on toes without a pause between the 
movements, either with the feet close together or with only the heels 
touching. Stretch the body and legs while in the air. Let the knees 
be supple in the landing. 

Skip jumps can be high or low, and with or without a rebound. 
They can be taken forward, backward or sideways, or with turnings. 
A series of skip jumps can finish in knees full bend position with or 
without support, and later the series can be repeated continuously. 


COMMANDS : 

Skip jump—begin ! Stop! It will probably be found useful to give 
the preliminary command Heels—ratse! The jumps may also be 
taken to a given number, or stopped by a signal. 


Astride jump 
_ Astride jump is taken in the same rhythm as Skip jump, alighting 
with the feet astride and together alternately. 
COMMANDS : 
Astride jumping—begin | Continue as above. 


rr? 


Crosswise jump 

Crosswise jump is taken in the same rhythm as skip jump, alighting 
with the feet crossed left and right in front alternately. The position 
of the feet is changed in the air at each jump, the knees being kept 
close together. 
Variations of rhythmic jumps re 

(a) With rebound. 

(6) Increase the height by taking the jump a little more slowly 

(c) With double beat, i.e. repeat “each movement. 

(d) Moving forward or backward. 

(e) With turns. 

(f) Combined with an arm movement, e.g. with arm swinging sideways- 
upward to clap overhead, sideways-downward to slap the thighs. 

(g) Astride jump landing in knees full bend position with or without support. 

(2) Astride jump with heel clicking. The jump is started and finished in 
the astride position, the heels click in mid-air. 

(i) Skip jump with leg parting. 

These jumps are frequently combined in a series, e.g.— 

(a) Astride jump to 4, skip jump to 4. 

(b) Astride jump to 4, followed by skip jump to 4 with a quarter ate at 
each skip jump. 

(c) Two crosswise jumps with rebound, followed by one astride jump with 
rebound. 


Spring step 

Running on the spot with quick leg raising forward, knee and ankle 
stretched. 
Variations 

(a) Moving forward or backward. 


(6) Starting with small movements, progressively increasing the height of the 
raised leg. 


Spring step with a hop 

As in spring step, but with a hop, on the spot or moving forward. 
Maintain the straight leg and move forward on both the step and the 
hop. 


Hopping with leg swinging sideways 
(2) Hopping on alternate feet with high leg swinging sideways. 
It is advisable to start from toe sideways position. 
' (6) The above taken without a hop (swing step). These two 
exercises may be taken in file formation with shoulder grasp. The 
shoulder grasp prevents turning of the body. 


Tapping step 

This can be taken either from foot forward, or sideways, on the toe. 
Hop on one leg, tapping the toe of the free foot lightly on the ground 
with ankle fully extended. Keep the weight wholly on the hopping 
foot. Change the feet with a slight spring. 


Variation can be obtained and difficulty increased by combining two or more 
of the above rhythmic jumps and steps, e.g. :— 


(a) Skip jump with rebound 3 times, jump with leg parting with rebound 
3 times. 


(6) Jump with leg parting and rebound, jump to astride and rebound, jump 
with heel clicking and rebound, skip jump and rebound. : 
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(c) Toe tapping forward, and knee raising 4 times with each foot, hopping 
with alternate knee raising to 8 counts. 

(d) Leg swinging sideways with a hop 4 times, followed by hopping with 
alternate high knee raising 4 times. 

(e) Two swing steps, followed by hopping with leg swinging sideways once. 
(Left, right, left hop, right, left, right hop, one, two, three hop, etc.) 


COMMANDING FOR RHYTHMIC JUMPS 


In commanding for rhythmic jumps the description of the jump 
must be included in the explanation, e.g. :— 
Astride jump with a quarter turn to the right at every 4th beat—begin ! 
The jump may be given to a certain number of counts, or the com- 
mand Stop! may be given. Counting may accompany the exercise 
to set and maintain the rhythm (page 34), e.g. :— 
(a) Left foot sideways on the toe—place! Swing step stopping on 
the 8th count—begin ! 1, 2, 3, etc., to 8! 
(b) Spring step with a hop moving forward—Go! 1 hop, 2 hop, 
1 hop, etc. Stop! 
Where there is a rebound or a hop this is indicated in the counting, 
e.g. — . 
(a) Skip jump with rebound—-begin! 1 and, 2 and, 1 and, etc.— 
Stop ! 
(b) See (6) above. 


Hop marches 

All hop marches consist in hopping on alternate feet in the rhythm 
of rather slow marching, the raised leg taking various positions. The 
essential point of the exercise lies in the high spring and the strong up- 
ward push from the ball of the foot. These are therefore vigorous 
movements. The head and body should be held erect, but not stiffly. 
The arms should swing easily and help the movement. 

Hop marching with high knee raising. 

Hop marching with leg raising forward. 

Hop marching with leg raising backward. 

The raised leg should be straight, but not stiff. The fullest exten- 
sion of the hip joint should be encouraged in all these movements. 

Hop marching can also be taken with the raised knee turned 
outward. 

Most of these movements can be performed on the spot. 


Skipping step | 
The skipping should be light, and a high spring rather than a long 
step should be encouraged. 


Gallop step sideways 

A step sideways is taken with the left (right) foot the other foot 
being drawn up to it with a little spring. The heels should touch 
lightly as the heels come together. The step can be developed from 
walking sideways on the toes into a continuous springing movement. 


Variety can be obtained by combining the marches and steps described above, 
e.g., In twos, inner hands joined. Eight skip steps forward, partners face and 
join both hands, eight gallop steps in the line of direction. Repeat the skipping, 
‘turn back to back and repeat the gallop step. 
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All these hop marches and steps are designed to develop correct 
foot and ankle movements. They also afford valuable training in 
posture. The movements should be easy and natural with no stiffness 
of body or limbs. The natural position of the foot in weight bearing 
should be used, i.e. straight forward or nearly so. In some variations 
the arms are definitely used to assist the spring, e.g. hopping with knee 
raising and arm swinging forward and backward (Table 28). It 
must be remembered that the rhythm must be slower if the height of 
the hop is increased. The type of command given for the rhythmic 
jumps (page 118) is in the main also applicable to Hop Marches. 


3. SKIPPING 


Skipping may be taken with a long rope, several children skipping at 
once, with individual ropes, or with hoops. There are numerous steps and 
rhythmic jumps which can be performed while skipping, but the basis 
of all these is the skip jump (page 116), and this should be performed in 
good style before others are attempted. A light easy spring and good 
poise of the body must be expected. The turning for individual 
skipping should be done with a practically straight arm, the movement 
taking place chiefly in the shoulder joint. Asa rule the rope should be 
turned backwards, but, if good posture of head and shoulders is 
maintained, there is no reason why a forward turn should not be used. 
For running, or steps taken moving forward, it is easier to take a 
forward turn. Care should be taken to get the right weight and length 
of rope for both group and individual skipping. 


Group skipping 


The timing of the turning of the rope is the first factor to be 
mastered, and practice should be given in running through and then 
in entering and leaving from either side. Once this is accomplished 
co-operative exercises may be attempted, e.g., all in before the fifth 
turn of the rope, skip 10 while in together, all out in three turns of the 
rope. Later any of the suggestions given below may be used if 
suitable. 


Individual skipping 


Once good style in plain skipping (skip jump with rebound) is 
accomplished, practically any of the rhythmic jumps and steps given in 
this chapter can be tried, and later built up into series. 

There are also other well known varieties of skipping such as Double 
through, Double Dutch (2 ropes), Salt, Mustard, Vinegar, Pepper, 
etc., which make useful practices. Running in threes, the centre 
child skipping the others turning, and running in twos, each child 
turning one end of the rope with the outside hand, are practices 
which provide opportunity for skilful co-operation. 


Skipping with a hoop . ; 
This is a useful agility practice. (Lesson 14.) 
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4, JUMPING 

In jumping, the body is propelled into the air by a strong contraction 
of the leg and thigh muscles. The hip, knee and ankle joints are bent 
and immediately extended with the utmost rapidity and force. If 
there is any pause between the bending and stretching much of the 
spring will be lost. When in the air, the whole body should be well 
stretched. 

‘In jumping an object the hips and knees are flexed so that the legs 
may clear the obstacle. The legs are then stretched downward before 
the landing takes place. In landing, the toes touch the ground first, 
the hip, knee and ankle joints yielding to break the impact. A quick 
recovery to the erect position follows immediately. Care must be taken 
that children do not come down zm knees bend position; there must 
be a yielding ¢o the knees bend position as the toes, with legs stretched 
touch the ground. Jt is essential that this style of landing should be 
acquired before high jumping or broad jumping except of a very easy 
character is attempted. Injury may result from a “ hard ”’ landing, in 
which the muscles are kept tense and the legs do not yield, owing to the 
shock or jar. The “‘ take-off ’’ should consist of a strong upward push 
from the ball of the foot. The spring should not be restricted or 
hampered in any way ; the arms therefore should be free and allowed to 
take part in the movement. The ability to spring and land well is of 
use 1n everyday life. 

Progressive stages in jumping 

It is not proposed to attempt any classification of the numerous 
jumps included in the Syllabus, but to give some general indication of 
the way in which jumping may be developed. Many of the jumps may 
be practised by children of all ages. Progress lies in improved control, 
increased spring, and in the acquisition of lightness and ease of move- 
ment. The jumps may also be made more difficult by taking them in 
series, by increasing the height or distance, or by combining.two or more 
varieties. 

Young children should be encouraged to run and jump freely and to 
practise continuous high springing on the spot. Low obstacles to 
jump over, ropes, boxes, skittles, etc., should be provided to stimulate 
effort. From the beginning, a high spring and an easy supple landing 
should be encouraged. As a safety measure, for example when 
jumping has to be performed in boots on asphalt or on a slippery surface, 
the hands may help to take the weight if necessary; or it may be suffi- 
cient for the fingers only to touch the ground. Either precaution will 
prevent the danger of falling backwards, and has proved an effective 
means of encouraging jumping even under difficult conditions. At 
first the free jumping is taken on the run. The height and 
breadth of jump should not be increased until the children are sure- 
footed and land easily without stumbling. Later the children should 
be taught to take-off from either foot. 

The method of holding the rope or rod is important. It must be 
held level, but so that it can be loosened or dropped immediately in 
the event of a jumper catching a foot. The children holding should 
kneel on one knee or sit back on the heels, or, if kneeling is unsuitable, 
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they may take knees full bend, one foot in front, sitting back on the 
heels. (Figs. 5, 8, 100.) The supporters must maintain good posture. 
If a jumping stand is used the rope or rod should be placed on the 
side furthest away from the jumper so that it easily falls off if touched. 
Examples 

While running, jump as high as possible at the whistle. 

While running, jump to touch an object with hand or head. (It is 
advisable to land on both feet.) 

Run to jump a marked space, low rope, or a series of obstacles. 

More difficult examples are: bounding; fence and ditch ; jumping 
two parallel ropes ; oblique jump. 

At first the jumping is taken freely on the run, but effort should 
also be made quite early in the training to teach the children a con- 
trolled landing. Many of the examples given above lend themselves 
to either method. 


Upward jump 

A high jump taken on the spot to develop spring and to practise 

landing. 
COMMAND : ; 

Upward jump—spring ! 
Variations 

(a) Upward jump with knee lifting. 

As the spring is made both knees are quickly raised as high as possible and 
stretched down for the landing. The body may be allowed to come forward a 
little as the knees are lifted. 

COMMAND : 

Upward jump with knee lifting—spring ! 

(6) Upward jump with leg parting. 

As the spring is made the legs are swung out sideways and brought together 
before landing. 

(c) ** Star ?? jump. 

As in upward jump with leg parting, with a simultaneous swing of the arms 
sideways to midway position. 

Forward jump 

As in upward jump, but as the knees are bent for the spring the 
body is inclined forward and the arms carried back. As the spring is 
made the arms are swung forward to help the movement. The effort 
should be made to jump high rather than far, and this applies to all 
forward jumps. 


With one, two, three or more steps, forward jump 
Light, springy running steps should be taken and the jumps should 
be practised off alternate feet. ° 
COMMAND: 
With one (two, or three) steps start, forward—spring ! 


Sideways jump 
The jump is taken to right or left, the action being similar to that 
in upward or forward jump. The arms may assist in the movement. 
When jumping to the left, the arms make one or more preliminary 
swings and are then swung forcibly to the left as the jump is taken. 
Many of the above jumps may be taken with support. (Pages 122, 
123, 201.) 


Upward Jump in Threes 


Note, the grasp; the 
jumper must stiffen her 
arms so that the supporters 
may assist her spring. A 
useful way of taking the 
exercise is for the jumper 
to take two or three small 
skip jumps followed by a 
deep knee bending before 
springing into the air. Two 
or three consecutive high 
springs can then be taken. 


Upward Jump with leg parting 


This may be taken on the spot 
following two or three preliminary 
skip jumps or following a short run 
and a double take-off. 


Running High Jump over an obstacle 


Sideways Jump 


The Jumper springs over 
the ropes from side to side 
with rebound, on the spot 
or moving forward. 


This exercise requires skilful co-operation on the part of the sup- 
porters and should not be attempted unless careful preliminary training 
has been given in jumping and supporting. Care must be taken not 


to hinder the jumper. 
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Downward jump from a height with support 

This should only be taken where a safe piece of apparatus can be 
utilised, e.g., a chair held steadily, a bench or strong box. Increased 
opportunity is given in this jump for a full extension of the body in 
the air and for practice in landing from a height. It is therefore 
important that a strong upward jump should be taken from the 
apparatus. A progression on this exercise is downward jump over a 
rope or stick, with or without support. The rope must be held at 
least 6 inches above the level of the apparatus and can be raised as 
skill is acquired. In this form of the jump the upward spring must 
be accompanied by a strong upward lift of the knees. 


@ 
‘Jumping the Snake or the Waving rope 
The snake. One end of the rope is held stationary on the ground, 
the other moved with an up and down action sending a series of waves 
along the rope. 


The waving rope is held between two children and swung from side 
to side at a reasonable distance from the ground. 


Jumping the Swinging rope 

A weighted rope is required, (care must be taken that the weight 
is not too heavy). The children are arranged ina circle. The teacher 
or a child stands in the centre, shortens the rope and swings it round, 
gradually letting it out until it passes under the feet of the children 
as they jump. For some time this jump should be practised with the 
rope low, the bag touching the ground. 


Variations 

(a) Swing slow, swing fast. 

(0) The children run round in a circle to meet the rope, jumping it in their 
run. 

(c) Gradually let the rope come off the ground. 


Jumping the Moving rope 

(a) Instead of the swinging rope, the outer end may be held by a 
child who runs round the outside of the circle. 

(b) Several couples, each holding a short rope or rod, run round 
the playground, the others in a loose group and running in the opposite 
direction, jump the rods as they meet them. 

(c) Two children with a long rope run up and down, or freely about 
the playground, the rest running and jumping the rope as they meet it 
or as it overtakes them. This practice should not be taken on a rough 
or slippery surface, and should only be attempted with a well-trained 
class. 


Jumping two parallel ropes (High and Broad jump combined) 

The jump is taken over two ropes of equal height and placed at 
first about one foot apart. The distance may be increased, and the 
height of one of the ropes altered to add to the difficulty of the jump. 


IW) 
Bound 


A bound is a high spring from one foot to the other and is intro- 
duced during the run. Bounding may also be taken over a series of 
marked spaces or low obstacles. (Figs. 8, 62, 104.) 


High Jump over a rope 

Unless conditions for the take-off and landing are suitable it is in- 
advisable to practise for height. Ease, spring and control in jumping 
can be developed by jumping over a height well within the capacity of 
the class as a whole. 


High jump over a rope followed by forward jump 
The landing from the high jump is made on both feet and is 
immediately followed by a forward jump. 


Fence and Ditch 


A rope, and beyond it a line marked on the ground. The jump 
is taken to clear the rope and line and to land on one or both feet. 
At first the height of the rope and the distance between it and the 
line must be small. 


Window jump 
Two ropes, one above the other. The jump is taken between 
them. The space is decreased as the children become more proficient. 


Oblique high jump 

. From a sideways start and a short run, the take-off is from the 
foot furthest away from the rope. The landing is made on: the other 
foot, with yielding of the knee and ankle, and the run is continued 
forward a short distance. (Fig. 63.) 


Variations 
(a2)The jump may be performed with straight legs. 
(b) Over a series of ropes of increasing height. 


Note.—Broad jump and Standing high jump are described under 
Agility exercises page 132. 


Combined jumps, and jumps in series— 
Bounding over a series of ropes a given distance apart. 
Jumping to head a high rope and over a low rope alternately. 
Jumping a series of ropes of increasing height. 
High jump overt a rope followed by a forward jump. 


Fic. 63. 
Oblique high jump over a series of ropes of increasing height. 
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Jumps taken from a double take-off 

The greater number of the jumps already described are taken from 
a single take-off 7.e., a push off one foot only. There are many simple 
jumps taken from a double “ take-off,’ z.e., a push off both feet. 
These are based on the ‘‘ skip jump ”’ (described earlier in the chapter) 
and are generally taken moving forward, backward or sideways, or 
over or on to obstacles, e.g. :— 


Skip jump on to, or over, stepping stones or ladders. 


Skip jump sideways or forward and backward over lines or 
ropes with or without support. 


More difficult examples are :— 


Upward jump with leg parting, following a short run (see 
preparation for leap frog, pages 134, 338). 


Three consecutive standing broad jumps of increasing distance. 


Standing broad jump with a low obstacle placed in the course 
of the jump. 


Downward jump from a height over a rope (pages 124, 326). 


5. AGILITY EXERCISES 


In this group will be found various activities which may be more 
conveniently included under this heading than in any classification 
already used. The examples given below range from those suitable 
for infants to those within the capacity of children of 11 or 12. Many 
of the exercises may be new to children of any age, but even the 
simpler forms will be of interest to the older pupils. Progressive stages 
in the teaching of the more difficult agility exercises, such as hand 
stand and leap frog, are indicated in the description. It is necessary 
that great care should be taken in the teaching and supervision of 
these movements, ‘not only for the avoidance of possible accidents, 
but also to ensure at the outset that the pupils’ efforts are directed 
on right lines. Teachers should also satisfy themselves that the 
conditions under which the exercises are to be taken are suitable, 
and that, when necessary, adequate support is provided. If the teacher 
presents these exercises in an assured and inspiring manner the children 
_ will attack the movements with confidence and enjoyment. 


Imitative movements for young children 


Many free imitative movements suitable for infants are included 
in this group to prepare the way for the definite activities of the older 
children. 


(a) Bicycling, i.e., running with a bicycling action (“‘ uphill ’’, slowly 
with a strong leg action, “ downhill’’, quickly with high knee raising) 


(b) Galloping, i.e., galloping like horses, a vigorous action in 
which the knees are raised as high as possible. This movement may 
also be taken with free arm circling to help the spring. 
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(c) “ Jack in the box.’’ The children crouch down. At the word 
spring! they jump up as high as possible, flinging the arms up and 
stretching the whole body, and immediately drop to crouch position 
again. Preliminary knee springs can be taken while the children 
chant or sing “‘ Jack-in-the-box-jumps-up-like-this’’’! At the word 
“this ’’ they spring into the air. 


(d) Rabbit hop. (See Crouch jump.) 


(e) Crawling. Walking on hands and knees with full stretching of 
the limbs. 


(f) Monkey run. Cat crawl, 
etc. Walking or running on 
hands and feet. (Fig. 64.) 

(g) Crab walk or run. As 
in Monkey run but moving 
sideways. 

Oca. (h) Bear walk. Walking on 
Bie. 64 hands and feet, knees straight, 
rales feet asnear thehandsas possible. 


Cat crawling. 


(7) Caterpillar walk. Walking forward on the hands until the body 
is fully extended ; then, with the hands stationary, walking forward 
bringing the feet as close to the hands as possible and keeping the knees 
straight. ) 


(j) Kangaroojump. (See Forward jump.) 


(k) Frog jump (from knees full bend and finger support). Forward- 
upward jumps are taken, each time landing in the starting position. 


Crouch jump (Rabbit hop) 

From the crouch position the hands are moved . 
forward, then the feet are closed up to the hands 
with a spring. The jumps can be done quickly 
with small movements to cover ground, or slowly 
with hip lifting. (Fig. 65.) 

Variations 


(a) On the spot. The hips should be well lifted, and 
the head held back to prevent over balancing. 


(b) Sideways over a chalk line or rope or pole. (Fig.66.) 


(c) Sideways over a low stool, box, etc., the hands 
being placed on the obstacle. 


eres 


Bie. 65: 


(2) Through one or two hoops. The hoop should 
first rest on the ground, later it can be raised a little way, Crouch jump, 
A mat must then be used. (Figs. 67, 69.) (Rabbit hop.) 


(e) Over a space and on toa mat. (Fig. 68.) 


The last two variations approach to a Cat-spring. (In Cat-spring the body is 
thrown forward on to the hands, the legs being in the air.) Children must not be 
allowed to attempt any considerable height or distance before they are strong 
enough to take the weight of the body on the hands following a spring, - 
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Fic. 66. 
Crouch jump over rope. 


Fic. 67. 
Crouch jwnp through two hoops. 
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Fic. 68. 
Crouch jump—over a space and on to a mat. 


Fic. 69. 
Crouch jump through a hoop. 
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Jumping with a pole (informal) 

The arms are used to increase the height and sustain the jump. 
A stout pole (e.g. scout pole or broom stick) should be used and care 
taken to prevent slipping. (Fig. 70.) 


Fic. 70. 
Jumping with a pole. Not to be taken on a slippery surface. 


Running through and jumping a hoop 

Hoops can be used in a variety of ways. 

(a2) One child bowls the hoop past one, two or more children 
standing in a line who run, rabbit hop or crouch down and spring 
through in turn as it passes. 

(5) The hoop is bowled towards children standing in file who jump 
with leg parting in turn to let it pass on. 


Running like a wooden man 

As in spring step (page 117) moving forward, with a straight arm 
swing. 
Giant strides 

Long springing strides in which the aim is to cover the ground in 
as few springs as possible. 
Hopping 

Each hop should consist in a strong push from the ball of the foot, 
either height or length being the aim. Equal practice must be given 
to either leg. 


Variations 
(a) Stepping stones for height or length. 
(6) Hopping with a rebound from side to side over a chalk line or low rope. 
(c) Short race. 
(d) Hopping charges (game form). 

Nore. Many of the above activities are strenuous, the three last in 
particular should be taken for short periods only. 
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Hop step and jump 
The child toes a line, raises one foot, and hops as far as possible ; 
on landing from the hop a step forward is taken with the other leg, 
and then a jump forward, landing on both feet. The object is to see 
how far these actions will take the child from the starting line. There 
should be no pause between the actions. 


Turn the turtle 


One child lies on his back (or front) with legs astride. His partner 
tries to turn him over without sliding him along the ground. The 
turtle resists by making his body rigid. 


Standing Broad jump 


Rise on the toes, raising the arms overhead. Pause a moment in 
full balance, quickly swing the body and arms forward and downward, 
bending the knees; then without pause swing the body and arms 
forward-upward and at the same moment make the spring. A record 
of the distance covered must be taken from the back of the heels or 
from any portion of the body that touches the ground behind them. 
Young children may take the jump less formally. A few preliminary 
swings forward and backward of the arms with heel raising and knee 
bending and stretching may be taken before the actual jump is made. 
(Fis, 71.) 


Pie. 71, 
Standing broad jump. 


_ Standing High jump 


The jump is taken when standing still, facing the rope; the action 


is similar to that in ‘‘ Upward jump with knee lifting’ (page 121). 
An upward swing of the arms in taking the jump is a great assistance 
in gaining height. With young children the jump may be made less 
formally and can be taken with or without support. 
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Forward Roll (commonly called Somersault) 

A mat is essential. The hands are placed on the mat either outside 
or between the knees. The head is tucked well in between the arms, 
and the body rolls over helped by a quick extension of the ankle joint, 
the back of the head and neck touching the ground. ‘The knees are 
well drawn up throughout the movement, which may finish in cross- 
legged sitting position. The teacher should make sure the head is 
well tucked in before the child makes the somersault. A’ proficiency 
increases the movement will be performed smoothly and continuously 


Fie, 72. 
Forward roll following skip jump forward into hoops. 


without pause in the knees bend position or in cross-legged sitting. At 
this stage the child will probably be able to roll over without placing the 
hands on the ground. The arms swing backward as the head is 
tucked in. Forward roll is a movement which comes naturally to 
most children. If help is required the following method may be used :— 
- The teacher or child, who should be at the side of the performer, 
supports under one shoulder and behind the thigh, a slight pressure 
being all that is required to start the movement. (Fig. 72.) 


Variations 
(a) Two or more somersaults can be taken in succession. 
(b) From a short run and a double or single take off. 
(c) Following a jump over a low rope. 


Backward Roll 


From crook sitting the feet are raised and the body tipped back- 
wards. The hands are then placed on the ground, fingers forward 
to help to roll the body over. The knees should be kept bent through- 
out. An alternative starting position is knees full bend with the 
hands behind the neck. | 
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Through Vault 

Two children in astride or foot outward position stand side by 
side a short pace apart holding a band or short stick between them. 
The performer, taking a short run and a double take-off with a lifting 
of the knees, springs over the obstacle aided by a strong downward 


Jens, Fho} 


Through Vault. The stick should be lightly 
held, the palms facing forward. 
pressure of the hands on the shoulders of the supporters. The two 
supporters should be approximately of equal height. The obstacle 
should be loosely held, with the palms forward, so that a touch will 
easily release it. (Fig. 73.) 


Leap frog 

The “ back ”’ stands in astride position with the side to the jumper, 
or in foot forward position with the back to the jumper. In the 
former case the hands are supported one on each leg, in the latter on 
the forward knee. The head should be well tucked in. The height 
of the back should be regulated according to the ability of the per- 
former. The jump over the back is taken from a short run and a double 
start. As the body rises, the hands, with a swift and strong downward 
pressure on the back, help to swing the body up to the erect position 
with the legs thrown wide apart and the head held high. The legs 
are brought together for landing directly they are clear of the “ back.” 
If sufficient forward momentum has been gained in the preliminary 
run the hands will only remain on the back for a moment and the 
thrust will be directly downward without any tendency to upset the 
» Spack.” (Fig. 74) 


Preliminary practices 


(a) Upward jump with leg parting. Hands on “ the back.” 
(>) The same with a short run. 


Fic. 74. 
Leap Frog. 


Support 

In the beginning stages two supporters may be necessary. They 
must stand in such a way as to be able rapidly to adjust their ‘positions 
and so give adequate support without impeding either the flight or 
the landing. For this purpose the best position to take is in front 
and a little to the side of the “‘ back,’’ each supporter being ready to 
grasp an arm of the performer. Even when proficiency has been 
acquired it is wise for at least one supporter to “stand by,” though 
no actual help may be required. 


Hand stand 

It may be found necessary to use a mat for this exercise. Ina 
hand stand the body is supported on the hands, which are placed on 
the mat, shoulder width apart, fingers directed forward or slightly 
inwards. The body is well stretched, legs together, knees and ankles 
straight, head well back. The exercise is first taught in groups of 
four, one performer and three supporters. Two supporters facing 
each other take half-kneeling position (on the knee nearest the per- 
former), the third stands between and behind them feady to catch 
the legs of the performer. The movement may first be taught from 
crouch position with one leg back. The free leg is swung vigorously 
upward accompanied by a pressure on,the hands (elbows straight), 
the other leg joining it. The side supporters help by placing a hand 
under each shoulder to prevent the arms giving ; they may also assist _ 
in the lift of the legs if necessary. The third supporter stands ready 
to catch the feet and prevent over-balancing. Another method is 
to take the exercise from the standing position. The weight is 
momentarily transferred to the forward foot as if a step were to be 
taken. At the same time the arms and body are swung vigorously 
down, and as the hands take the weight, the rear leg, followed by 
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the other, is swung up-into position. In the return to standing 
position the legs are quietly lowered one after the other. The exercise 
can also be taken against a wall with two supporters. As proficiency 
increases the supporters may be dispensed with. (Figs. 75, 76, 77, 78.) 


dices) Phsy, 


PIGs 77s Fic. 78. 
The above illustrate two methods of supporitng for Hand stand. 
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Cartwh:-els 


In cartwheeling the body is swung vigorously to one side and as 
it bends, the hands, one after the other and with the fingers pointing 
backward, are placed on the ground directly sideways and about 
shoulder distance apart. At the same time the legs (right leg leading 
if cartwheeling to the left) swing in a semi-circular path to pass verti- 
cally over the head and land in the astride position. The arms, after 
each in turn has momentarily taken the weight of the body and acted 
as the pivotal point of the movement, assume, with the trunk, their 
original starting position. The head should be kept well back through- 
out. (Fig. 79.) 


Fic. 79. 
Cartwheeling. 


Cartwheeling should be carried out first as a free exercise; later, 
the pupils may be directed to turn along a line; later still, the pupils, 
in open files, may turn cartwheels to left or right together at command. 

In teaching the exercise, the following progressive stages may be 
adopted. These introductory exercises should not be taken until 
handstanding has been well practised ; on the other hand, the children 
may practise cartwheeling freely and informally before acquiring 
special skill at handstanding. 


(1) (Handstand with partner supporting) Cartwheel down to astride, 
arms midway position. (in twos). 


Supporters give a gentle push sideways and assist the performers 
to land in the astride, arms midway position. 


(2) SM if ) foot forward, left (vr) arm forward) Cartwheel with a turn to 
eft (7). 

The rear leg is swang up as in handstanding, but the hands are 
placed along the line of progression, that is, in the direction of the 
forward foot. The body is thus moved out of its original plane and 
passes through the handstanding position to cartwheel down as in the 
previous practice. 
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(3) (Astride, arms midway) Cartwheeling 

In cartwheeling to a named side, a slight preliminary bending to 
the opposite side should first be made in order to gain impetus for 
the movement. 


Running and jumping in stream 

The children follow each other as closely as possible without 
interfering with the performance of the child immediately in front. 
A large number of jumps and agility exercises can be taken in this way, 
but the more difficult ones should only be attempted with a well-trained 
class, the teacher in charge. 


Obstacle run 
A number of different jumps and activities arranged in the course 
of the run. 


Fic. 80. 
General activity in the playground. (Mats should be provided where necessary.) 
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CHAPTER IX 
DESCRIPTION OF GAMES AND PRACTICES 


The following descriptions of games and practices are given to 
enable the teacher to grasp the general aim and arrangement of the 
activities referred to. They do not set out to deal with every diffh- 
culty that may arise or to cover in any way exhaustively the rules, 
regulations or requirements. It is expected that teachers will exercise 
their own commonsense and knowledge of games in amplifying and 
adapting the information given to suit different conditions. Further 
details, if required, can be found in the various books of school games 
now on the market. Standardised games, e.g., Netball, Stoolball, 
Rounders, etc., are not described, as the rules of these may be 
purchased. 


Preliminary practices-for training in “ ball sense ”’ 


A considerable amount of practice is necessary before children 
can be expected to handle a ball with any degree of skill, and it is only 
if the right kind of training in this respect is given in the infant and 
junior schools that children can become sufficiently expert to play 
senior school team games successfully. Provided there is an adequate 
supply of equipment for all to be active, the use of balls can be begun 
as a Class activity much earlier than has hitherto been the case in 
some schools. . 


Learning to throw and catch. With very young children it is 
obvious that detailed instruction in how to handle a ball is out of 
the question. Every child should be given a ball or bean bag and be 
allowed to play freely with it, tossing it in the air, catching, hitting, 
batting or kicking it, as the case may be. The teacher can join in 
with the class, showing them what to do and keeping all interested and 
occupied. Most children, girls as well as boys, if given the opportunity, 
learn to throw and catch naturally by imitating those with whom they 
play. Children who have particular difficulty in catching should be 
taught to watch the ball closely, get the hands ready (in the shape 
of a cup), and allow them to drop a little as the ball falls into them. 
When the initial stages have been accomplished and the children can 
handle a ball reasonably well, different methods of throwing can be 
introduced. 


Underarm. The easiest action will be the ‘‘ underarm ”’ movement 
taken with a swing of the arm backwards and forwards at the side 
of the body, the palm facing upwards, as the ball leaves the hand. 


‘ 


Overarm. The “overarm’”’ action is no more difficult to teach 
to young children than any other co-ordinate movement of the body. 
They will pick it up quite naturally if they see it used and do it 
frequently enough. It is best introduced as a game rather than an 
exercise, e.g., to try to hit some object on the ground, or, to throw the 
ball against a wall with a strong overhead action in which back, 
shoulder and arm all take part. The children can “ go for it”’ really 
hard and put all their weight into the movement at first, and later, 
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as skill develops, the finer action of hand and wrist will come naturally. 
It is importan+ to throw with right and left hands, to ensure even 
development. 

The teacher can ask for the overarm throw in most of the practices 
which follow, but she should use her judgment as to when the class 
as a whole is ready for it, remembering that young children, if asked 
to concentrate on complicated movements, get tired and lose interest. 
Frequent opportunities for playing with balls should be given, both 
in games periods and physical training lessons, as constant practice 
is the quickest way to overcome the preliminary difficulties of 
co-ordination involved. 


Catching and throwing practices 

Tossing up and catching. Children run or skip anywhere within a 
given space, throwing the ball up in the air and catching it as many 
times as possible. 

Bouncing and catching. Children bounce the ball on the ground 
and catch it as they run forward. They must go slowly at first, then 
run faster and bounce the ball further in front of them. 

Kicking the ball. The children run round the playground or field 
kicking and chasing their own ball. They must not let it “run 
away ”’ from them or allow it “‘ to stop ”’ rolling. 

Heading a balloon or light ball. The children move freely about the 
plavground, trying to keep the ball in the air by jerking it upwards 
with the head. When beginning to practise the movement they may 
use their hands to save a poor attempt and place the ball in a good 
position for another “‘ heading ’’ movement. 

Pat bouncing. The child keeps the ball bouncing by patting it on 
the ground with the palm of the hand. The movement at first can 
be done at a moderate running speed. 

Tossing up, bounce and catch. Children throw or toss the ball 
in the air and allow it to bounce before attempting to catch it. This 
practice is a little more complicated for them as it requires a certain 
amount of adjusting of position. ; 

Batting ball in the air with hand or smail bat. Children run freely, 
batting or patting the ball up in the air with the open palm. They 
should make small movements to begin with. The same can be done 
with a small wooden bat, string racket or battledore and shuttlecock. 
The use of this apparatus is particularly good for young children. 

Batting the ball up and taking tt on the bounce is more difficult— 
the children bat the ball in the air and allow it to bounce before 
striking it again. The aim is to keep a continuous rally going. As 
beginners, they may take it on the second or third bounce. When 
more expert they will manage it on the first bounce and, as control 
increases, make a high score. 

Catching with Right and Left hand should be begun early so as to 
avoid one-sided habits. The children run freely, throwing the ball 
up with one hand catching it with the other, or they may throw and 
catch with the same hand. These practices require a good deal of 
concentration and may become tedious to young children unless a 
game is made of them. 
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Bouncing and Pat bouncing with Right and Left Hands. Running 
freely in the playground bouncing or pat bouncing the ball with right 
and left hands in turn or with one hand only. 

Throwing and Catching in twos. Partners stand opposite each 
other the distance between them varying according to ability. Both 
the under and overarm actions should be used. In cold weather 
practices should be taken informally, players running and dodging 
anywhere ; but in restricted playgrounds risk of collision will be 
avoided if the couples run in roughly the same direction. 

One ball to each couple :— 

Throw from one to the other (underarm action). Catch with both 
hands or with right or left hand only. 

Bouncing the ball across to partner (overarm action). Players 
catch with both hands or with right or left hand only. 


Throw and change places with partner. “A” throws to “B” 
and they quickly change places before ‘‘ B”’ returns the ball to“ A.” 


Throw and bounce alternately from one to the other. The ball is 
first passed in the air and then bounced on the ground. As a ball 
rises quickly from the ground the children will need to time it correctly. 


Each player with a ball :— 


Changing balls with partner. Both players throw at the same time 
the balls crossing in the air. Clapping, turning, and the use of right 
and left hands may be introduced to vary the practice. 


Bounce or Pat bounce across to partner. As in previous practice 
except that the balls are changed by a bouncing or pat bouncing move- 
ment. To keep two balls going at the same time requires sonsiderab!y 
more concentration and skill and should only be taken when the children 
can manage one accurately. 

Throwing for length and height. When space permits children 
should be encouraged from time to time to throw as far as and as 
high as they can. After a certain amount of free practice has been 
allowed a contest can be arranged to test their accuracy and power. 
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Children line up 15 ft. apart, and send the ball quickly from one to 
the other down the ranks. A competition with another group to 
catch 20 (or more) first stimulates speed ; the length of throw required 
can be increased and the test repeated: 
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Practice against a wall with variations 
A wall is an excellent opponent. The ball comes back sharply and 
the children have to exercise judgment in placing themselves to 
receive it. Children (or teachers) can devise an endless number of 
little competitions on the following lines :— 
(a) To make a series of catches without dropping the ball. 
e.g. Three (or more) catches throwing ball against the wall. 
% - a , clapping once between each. 
rf ¥ ee , turning round 3 2. 
So many catches turning and clapping. 
c - , clapping two or more times. 
Hs . , touching the ground with the hand. 
The children decide on the series and then see who is the 
first to complete it without a mistake. 

(0) Throwing the ball under the leg, or behind the back or shoulder 
against the wall, and receiving it. 

(c) Bouncing the ball on the ground, against the wall and catching 
it, or, throwing against the wall, on to the ground, and 
catching it. Children have to judge both angle and 
direction. 

(4) Throwing a small ball or football against a wall and jumping - 
over it as it comes back. 

(e) Batting the ball with the hand (or with a small bat) against the 
wall taking it at first on rebound and later on the volley. 
Keeping it up as many times as possible. (See page 147). 


Practices and Contests in small groups 


Running Circle Catch. A type of practice specially suitable for 
confined spaces. Players arrange themselves in small groups. 


Apparatus—small football, bean bag or rubber ball for each group. 
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DIAGRAM Z. 


The children run in a circle round a centre player who throws the 
ball to each in turn. After catching it a player throws it back to 
the centre and it is passed to the next and so on round the circle. 
Beginners must learn to catch the ball and return it without stopping 
or checking the run. By increasing the size of the circle and spacing 
of the players the practice can be made more difficult, and the children 
can take it in turns to be the middle player. Bluff in varying the 
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pace and length of the passes keeps the children “‘ on the toes ”’ ready 
and alert. The direction of the running should be changed from time 
to time and, when a pause is required one or more rounds may be 
taken standing with the players facing the centre. Various forms of 
competition can be arranged (page 148). 


Running Circle Bounce. The ball may be bounced by the centre 
player to the runners in the circle. 


Passing across the Circle. Children run round, passing or bouncing 
the ball quickly across to a different player every time. Passing must 
be done quickly and without pauses. The aim may be to make a 
given number of catches in the shortest time; to race another circle 
in passing to everyone or in making a given number of catches; to 
keep two or more balls going without a mistake. 


Running Arch Ball. Players are arranged in a large circle with 
good spaces between them. They run round passing the ball over the 
head to the one behind them. One circle can compete against another 
to see which can produce the best style and rhythm; which can 
complete one or more rounds without dropping the ball, or which is 
the first to make 20 passes. In contests of this sort the course can be 
marked by bean bags, skittles or some form of temporary base round 
which the children have to run. Though not directly leading up to 
any game, this practice makes the children throw behind them and 
is good “‘ muscular sense ”’ training in itself. 


Throwing over a net or obstacle. A rope may be stretched across 
the playground well above the heads of the children; they throw 
the ball over the rope to their partners on the opposite side, 
who catch it and throw it back. Children try to make a high score 
without dropping the ball or, one side tries to hit the ground on the 
other side, while the opponents try to prevent it.. A small ball must 
be used if children are in couples, or a small football with groups of 
5 or 6 together. The ball may also be batted with the hand. 


Jumping io catch. Children jump over an obstacle and at the 
same time catch a ball thrown to them by another player. As a 
practice it can be arranged in separate groups or in square formation, 
the children running round a series of four jumps in succession with 
a thrower to each obstacle. Catchers and throwers should interchange. 
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Aiming Practices 


Hitting partner with bean bag or ball. In couples; one takes the 
bean bag or ball and chases his partner until he can hit him. They 
then reverse the parts. Each sees how many hits he can score. 
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Throwing into a basket or into a circle marked on the playground. 
Children stand a short distance away and try to toss a ball or bean 
bag into a basket. The practice is best arranged in small groups so 
that each child can have a number of bean bags or balls to throw. 
to get a good careful shot the children will naturally want to stand 
still which makes the practice suitable for a warm summer day only. 
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Aiming practice can be made active if the children have to run past 
or round the basket and throw as they run or when passing a certain 
point. This is much more difficult to accomplish but is more exciting 
and speeds things up. 

Knocking down skittles is good practice in aiming, and children 
may hit, roll or bowl them down. The distance at which the children 
stand, and the spacing of the skittles must be adapted to the skill 
of the class. The game can be played against a wall. Each child 
takes one or more balls and when all have been thrown the number of 
skittles down is scored. (Diagram 4A.) The children can also play in 
couples with a skittle between them and partners field each other’s 
shots at the target. (Diagram 48.) 

Rolling between obstacles or lines. The children can be asked to 
roll the bal] between two skittles to a partner on the other side. All 
count the number of times they can do it successfully without touching 
the object. 

Aiming at wall target. Another form of practice which lends itself 
best to throwing, kicking or underarm bowling, is to aim at a target 
marked on a wall. The children score their number of successful 
shots as a team. 

Bouncing into a chalk circle in small groups of two or four, a small 
ball between every two players. The children run round in a circle 
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and try to bounce the ball into a small chalk circle marked in the 
middle. The ball is fielded by a partner who then takes her shot. 
Children can count the successful shots. 
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Aiming through a hoop or at a suspended football. I{ahoopor football 
can be suspended between jumping stands, or from a rope or wire slung 
across the playground an exciting time can be spent trving to throw 
the ball through the hoop orto hit the football. Both objects swing 
erratically which adds to the interest and skill needed. (See page 327.) 


Drop throws. Circular targets are marked on the playground or 
field and the throwers stand at certain distances from the target as 
in Diagram 6. Three throws are taken from each point, the aim being 
to drop the ball on to the target by a drop throw. The total score 


can then be recorded. 
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Hop-scotch. Free practice can be arranged for a class with a disc 
of wood, flat tin or match box to each player. The children hop 
forward, kicking the disc with the foot on which they are hopping. 
A given distance should be covered, keeping the disc straight and 
near the foot. The feet should be changed frequently. Whena certain 
amount of skill has been acquired it may be possible to arrange a 
short race in and out obstacles. (Diagram 35.) See also: Hop-scotch 
Golf (page 194), Team Hop-scotch (page 184). 


Pat bouncing 


Pat bouncing the ball across to partner opposite trying to keep it up 
as long as possible. Bounce three or more times on the spot to control 
the ball and then across to partner. As skill improves the children 
will be able to direct the return without the intermediate bounces. 


Pat bouncing into ciycle-—A small circle is drawn on the ground ; 
the players (two or four to cach circle) run round pat bouncing a ball 
into the circle. They may arrange to take it in turn to hit the ball, 
in which case the definite order must be kept, or the nearest player 
may take the ball so that the rally is not broken. If the ball fails to 
enter the circle the players must stop and start again. The smaller 
the circle the more difficult the practice becomes and greater the skill 
demanded of the children. 


Pat bouncing between lines or into a series of circles 
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The children arrange themselves in groups of three or four and 
practice pat bouncing the ball between a number of parallel lines or 
into a series of chalk circles. They can arrange their own course, 
increasing the difficulty of it as they improve and compete occasionally 
with other groups. (Diagrams 7a and 7b). 


Pat bouncing rownd obstacles or chalk circles 
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This is a progressive form of practice and makes an exciting contest 
when the children can control the ball going at top speed... The children 
run forward pat bouncing the ball ahead of them. They cover as much 
ground as possible keeping the ball under control with the open palm 
and without catching it. Neither player nor ball must touch -the 
obstacles or enter the circles. 


Pat bouncing Contests. (See pages 167, 168, 172.) 


Batting and Volleying practice with the hand 


Keep the ball up. Children in small groups of four or six try to 
keep a small football in the air by batting, volleying or, if they can 
direct it successfully, heading the ball. They may do anything to 
prevent the ball touching the ground. The practice is an excellent one 
to encourage resource and quick response. 


Batting across to partner and taking the ball on the bounce 


The children arranged in twos move freely batting a small ball 
across to each other as in lawn tennis. In small playgrounds it may be 
necessary for the players to travel forwards in one direction batting 
the ball from one to the other as they run. The ball must be allowed 
to strike the ground before it is returned. 


Pass ball on the volley. Players form up two together with about 
an arm’s length distance between them. One starts with the ball and 
bats it with the open palm to his partner who, without catching it 
must bat it back to him. It will be necessary with beginners to allow 
some “‘ nursing ”’ or saving of the ball, i.e. the player receiving the ball 
is allowed to control it by two or three bounces on the hand before 
sending it back. 


Volleying over a rope im twos or small groups. Children try to keep 
a small football going over a rope, batting it with the open hand before 
the ball touches the ground. When first learning to do this it is advis- 
able to ‘‘ nurse’ the ball before returning it, i.e. make two or three 
little patting movements after receiving the ball, until it is under 
control, when it may be batted over the net again. 
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Batting over a low rope in twos or small groups. Practice in hitting 
a small ball over a rope and taking it on the bounce is good training 
for all stroke games for it teaches footwork and timing of the ball. 
The children may practise freely at first to keep up a rally as long as 
they can. As skil] improves the teacher may develop the practice and 
introduce competition as desired. 

Batting up against a wall. The free individual play of the smaller 
children (page 142) can be made more purposeful in the junior 
school. In batting up against a wall the hand or stoolball bat may be 
used, and strokes similar to those of lawn tennis employed. Each 
child may be given a ball or two or three children may play one ball, 
taking it on the bounce and following each other in turn. This game 
involves quick footwork and anticipation, particularly so when a bat 
has to be handed on. An informal game on the lines of “ fives’ can 
also be played. 

Volleying, heading and kicking against a wall or at a target are 
difficult practices and may be introduced to give the children some- 
thing skilful to work at when playing by themselves. 


PRACTICES LEADING UP TO TEAM GAMES 


The ball practices in the Junior School and upwards will tend to 
be more closely associated with the technique and team tactics required 
for a particular game, e.g. ‘“‘ passing ’’ in Dodge Ball, Touch and Pass 
or Netball; “ footwork” or “ heading’”’ in Football; “ stickwork ”’ 
in Shinty or Hockey; “hitting” or “ bowling” in Rounders and 
Stoolball. 


The “free play’’ of the infant school becomes more purposeful 
practice in the control of the ball with hand, stick or foot. The danger 
of making this practice “drill’’ must be carefully avoided; the 
children should be shown what is required and be allowed to work by 
themselves to improve their own powers. It is particularly important 
in the junior school to foster this independence of action and self 
reliance, as it hasan important bearing on the development of personality 
and leadership qualities. The temptation to produce repre- 
sentative Netball and Football teams in Junior Schools must be 
resisted, as to gain the required standard of play there is a real danger 
of the coach giving too strong a lead and crushing unconsciously the 
natural initiative of the children. 


Technique. An intelligent receptive class of juniors between 8 and 
10 years of age can undoubtedly grasp the essentials of good style in 
games, particularly if explained by clear and apt illustration without too 
great verbal detail. If, too, the suggestions given are closely associated 
in the children’s mind with the actual team games they are playing 
they will concentrate on practice and be keener to improve their own 
individual ability. The interest can be further maintained by occasional 
competition to test their powers in a particular direction. It is for the 
teacher to decide whether the children’s practice has brought them to 
a stage when this is desirable, and what is the best form for the contest 
totake. Variety can be introduced, sometimes style, sometimes speed, 
sometimes accuracy, being the purpose. 
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Competitions emphasising ‘“‘form’’ are particularly suitable for 
children as they stimulate practice of correct action and encourage ease 
and facility rather than effort and strain. They are easily arranged in- 
dividually or in groups, so many points being allotted to each performer 
and added to the team score. Running, catching, throwing, bowling, 
etc., are suitable activities for this purpose. The standard of per- 
formance must obviously be judged in relation to the children’s powers, 
ana length of practice. 

For children, contests should be of short duration and of an 
informal nature, e.g. the children may be asked to bat the ball in the 

‘air across the playground or field without letting it touch the ground ; 
to keep the ball pat bouncing alone or with a partner and improve on 
their last score, or to make a series of passes without dropping the 
ball, e.g. :— 

4 passes across catching the ball with both hands 
4 passes across catching the ball with right hand 
4 passes across catching the ball with left hand 

The same, bouncing the ball across. 

Occasionally in short contests of this sort the players can be made 
to sit down when they fail. There is invariably the keenest competition 
and excitement to see who can remain standing to the end and it is 
by no means bad training for young players to have to act with the 
knowledge that no second chance will be given. 

Such tests give both the teacher and the children an idea of how 
they are getting on and can be introduced at any time (see list of 
practices and contests pages 47, 48). 

Footwork and Teamwork. The early difficulties arising in team 
games can be overcome by the right kind of practice which teaches 
the value of co-operation, positioning, the power of anticipation and 
general alertness. Some children in their excitement all chase the ball, 
with the result that bunching and crowding take place, while others 
from lack of training stand waiting for the ball to be sent tothem. An 
understanding of tactics which enables a player to be in the right 
place at the right moment to receive a pass, intercept the ball, shoot a 
goal, etc., must be learnt. (Fig. 3, page 39.) 

The children can be shown how the work of a team is shared, by 
“ forwards ”’ or “ attacks ’’ whose duty it is to get free and make openings 
for themselves or their fellow players to shoot at goal ; and the “‘ backs ”’ 
or “‘ defence’ whose aim is to prevent them scorjng; or again by 
batsmen whose work it is to make runs, and bowlers and fielders who 
are trying to stop them and get them out and so on according to the 
game. If at first every child tries hard to do something helpful a- 
knowledge of tactics and team play will soon develop. 

The practices to choose are those in which mobility and activity 
are introduced rather than the stationary type in which the children 
stand to receive balls directed more or less straight into their hands. 


Practices for quick footwork 


Running practice. Children who are slow on their feet or have 
difficulty in keeping up with the pace of the rest of the class can improve 
their speed by extra practice. 
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They should begin by running at an easy trot breathing naturally, 
then increase the speed for several yards and return to the easy run, 
at the same time trying to control the breathing by making the 
expirations as long as possible. This may be done several times, the 
children dropping the speed to walking pace at the end of the run to 
give the required rest and pause. Children should not let themselves 
relax completely after a small effort but try to breathe naturally and 
keep their muscles active and ready for the next effort.. They can 
occasionally race another child over a short distance of 20 or 30 yards. 


Dodge and Mark. A warming up activity introducing running and 
the fundamentals of attack and defence. 

Plavers place themselves two and two together, one the “ attack,” 
the other the “ defence.” At a given signal the attacks must try to get 
“free,” and the defences must follow them closely, and try to keep 
within an arm’s distance, so that when the whistle blows, they can 
touch their opponent. 


The players then reverse the positions, so that both get a turn in 
“ covering their man.” 


Keep the ball moving. The children arrange themselves in small 
groups of 5 or 6 players with a small ball or football to each group. 
On a given signal they move about in every direction keeping the ball 
passing from one to the other as speedily as they can. They should 
keep going with a steady easy run as this encourages natural breathing ; 
try to send the ball to everyone taking part; avoid crowding by 
filling the whole space in which they are entitled to move. 


Variation (i). A variation is for the teacher to join in and send the 
ball in unexpected directions. She should ask for the return pass to be 
made accurately to her wherever she runs, thus introducing direction 
of passes into the practice. 


Variation (ii). Two or more opponents may be chosen to intercept 
the ball while the other players pass from one to the other. A point 
against the “‘ attacking ’’ team may be scored every time the “‘ defence ”’ 
touches the ball, or the attacking players may try to score as many 
consecutive passes as possible before a defence intercepts. 


Quick off the Mark. A quick start is required in all races and team 
games. The following practices will help to train speed of thought and 
action. 
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Scoring Runs.—Players toe a line and on a given signal, dart across 


a short distance, 5, 7 or 10 yards, to see who can first touch the opposite 
line. 
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Various ideas may be introduced to apply this practice to games 
. or athletic events where rapid movement is required, e.g. in Stool ball 
speed in turning and making runs is improved if occasional tests are 
arranged over a marked course. The players line up with a bat in hand 
and race to see who can make two or three runs first. The wicket, 
which they have to touch in turning, may be marked at the correct 
height on a wall or fence (Diagram 9a). 
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DIAGRAM QB. 


Picking up and passing to partner. Children in pairs compete 
against other couples. 

The A’s race to pick up the ball on line B (10 yards distant) and 
pass immediately to their partners at C a certain distance away 
(Diagram 9B). 

By continual repetition the actual time taken to get the ball into 
C’s hands will be greatly reduced. Various other ideas can be 
introduced according to the game the children are practising. 


Dodge Ball in Threes. Children in groups of three with a ball 
arrange themselves in line, with one in the middle. The outside players 
try to hit the middle player who dodges and jumps to avoid being hit. 


Team work 


Partners. Players choose partners; one starts with the ball and 
tries to make the greatest number of passes with her partner. Any one 
can intercept and if successful begins passing with his or her own 
partner in the same way. 


Intercepting in Threes. Sometimes called “‘ Pig in the Middle ”’. 
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DIAGRAM 10. 


Children arrange themselves three together with one in the middle. 
The two outside ones pass the ball (usually a tennis ball) from one to 
the other and the inside one has to try to intercept it. If the middle’ 
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one secures the ball he changes with the player who threw it. Provided 
space allows the children can run freely and dodge anywhere, in which 
case the practice becomes extremely vigorous. (Diagram 10.) 


Circle Pass Out is a practice for attack and defence training arranged 
with one central thrower who tries to pass the ball to players in the 
outside circle while the inner guards strive to intercept it. After a 
certain period of play the guards should change with the circle players 
so that all get practice in ‘‘ marking down ”’ as well as “ getting free.” 
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Team Passing. Players divide into two teams; each marks down 
one of the opposing team. Team A pass the ball among themselves 
while Team B try to intercept it, the object being to make the greatest 
number of consecutive passes. It is best to begin with small groups of 
3 or 4 couples, so that crowding is avoided and the children learn to 
place themselves in a good position for receiving passes from their 
own side. 
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Technique 


Throwing and Catching a hard ball. If ball activities are properly 
taught in the infant school the children in the upper part of a junior 
school should be quite ready to handle a hard ball, of the size required 
in rounders and stoolball, or a junior cricket ball. The throwing and 
catching practices already described (page 140) can be repeated with 
emphasis placed on the easy “ give” in catching. 


Quoit Throwing and Catching. Practice in throwing quoits from 
one to the other is a skilful activity which the children can work at 
independently. Contests in throwing (page 141) can be arranged and 
the game of Quoit or deck tennis for 2 or 4 players (page 194) can 
be played. It takes comparatively small space and is suitable for 
playgrounds. 
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Juggling with balls. Children can amuse themselves by trying all 
kinds of tricks with balls, e.g.— 
(i) Putting a twist or screw on the ball so as to make it break in 
different directions on touching the ground. 
(u) Throwing the ball behind the back or round the body and 
catching it again. 
(ii) Keeping two balls going in the air or against a wall, at first 
using both hands and then only one in catching. 
(iv) Keeping three balls going in the air or bouncing on the ground, 
individually or with a partner opposite. 


Dribbling a ball with foot or stick. The ability to run at top speed, 
keeping the ball close to the foot or stick requires hard practice. If there 
is a small ball for each player the children can work at it separately, 
running up and down the playground or field independently. At first 
the movements may be large and the ball pushed 2 or 3 yards each 
time it is touched. With practice the movements will become smaller 
until the ball hardly leaves the stick or foot. 


Dribbling in and out obstacles. (Page 167.) 


Running and Passing, with hand, foot or stick for Netball, Foot- 
ball and Shinty. The children pass a ball from one to the other as 
they run. Player A must try to judge the exact point to which the 
ball should be sent so that B can take it while travelling at top speed. 
In relating the practice to Netball the rule prohibiting running with 
the ball should be observed. (See page 171.) 
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D1aGRAM 13. 
Dodging an Opponent. The art of dodging past an opponent enters 
into most team games and is dependent on a sudden swerve of the 
body or quick flick or pass of the ball in an unexpected direction. 
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DIAGRAM 14, 
Children will improve their powers if they practise in pairs, one taking 


the ball, trying to outwit his opponent, and to carry the ball over a 
given line A. 
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They may run forward either 
(i) Bouncing a small ball. 
(ii) Hitting the ball with a hockey or shinty stick. 
(iii) Kicking it with the foot. 
It is also possible to arrange with two attacks and one defence. 


Goal Shocting Practice. Whatever the particular game (Netball, 
Bounce Handball, Shinty, Football, etc.) special practice at goal 
shooting will ensure accuracy in aim and in direction and strength of 
shot. It is an advantage if special facilities can be arranged for the 
children to practise at odd moments, e.g. additional rings in the 
playground, chalked targets and goal posts on the walls or free practice 
goals on the playing fields. 

Practice is best arranged in small groups, or time is lost in 
waiting for turns. 


Hitting with rounded stick or stool ball bat. Free practice can be 
taken, the children bouncing the ball with the stick on to the ground, 
and catching it with the other hand. Continuous “ pat bouncing ” can 
equally well be done with a stick. These small movements give 
sureness and control in hitting the ball in the middle of the stick 
or bat, and it is easy then for the players to proceed to longer hitting, 
which should be practised with a partner to field and return the 
ball. (Diagram 15.) 
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DIAGRAM 15. 


Various ways of hitting should be tried :— 
(i) To hit down and on to the ground to avoid sending a catch. 


(ii) To drive the ball low and along the ground as it were between 
the fielders. 


(iii) To carry the ball a long distance over the heads of fielders 
by a full swing drive from the shoulders. 


Bowling Practice 

In Rounders and Stool Ball special attention should be given to 
pitching a straight fast underarm ball direct to a point. To ensure 
accuracy, the regulation length of wicket should be marked and some 
form of target erected (instead of a batsman) so that the children 
may see whether their delivery is right or wrong. Targets on the walls 
or posts, with the targets marked at the right height, will meet the case. 
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The number of direct hits should be noted. When accuracy in direction 
has been secured, the children should be encouraged to disguise and 
vary the speed and pitch of the ball. 


TARGET 


DIAGRAM 16. 


Fielding Practice 
Trick throwing in twos and threes. Children should be encouraged 
to use odd moments, such as recreation breaks, etc., in throwing and 
catching balls, so that handling a ball becomes an easy and natural 
movement. They can practise tricky movements trying to bluff each 
other as regards the flight, direction and pace of the ball. 


Fielding balls hit with a bat. Players stand in a semi-circle at some 
distance from a batsman who hits the ball to each in turn to field and 
“throw in’”’ immediately. When fielding a ball players should try to 
get into the line of flight, with feet behind the hands, before it actually 
reaches them. In picking up they should get well down to the ball 
and the “‘ throw in” should be made*without loss of time. Fielders 
should “‘ back up”’ each other by getting,quickly behind the player 
receiving the ball. 
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Fielding balls on the run. The children must travel to meet a ball 
not sent directly to them, a highly important feature of fielding in 
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rounders, stoolball or cricket. (Diagram 18.) ‘“‘A”’ sends the ball 
towards either C or D and Player B must run to catch or field it in 
whichever direction it is sent. 
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Throwing in at wicket 

A wicket, such as a post, cricket stump or stoolball target, is set 
up in the middle, the players working together in couples round it. 
Each in turn aims at the target and keeps his own score of direct hits. 
Two or three couples can use the same target and on a cold day players 
should run round aiming as they go. Wickets chalked on a wall are 
equally useful targets at which to aim. 
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To develop a sense of length in aiming at a wicket, targets may be 
set up at some considerable distance from the throwers, who try to drop 
the ball as near as possible to the object. The children can work in 
couples, one fielding while the other throws. (See also page 145.) 


GROUP GAMES AND CONTESTS 


Chasing Games 
In all chasing games it is essential to have a sufficient number 
of ‘‘ He’s”’ so that all players take an active part in the game and it 
becomes a real battle of wits and skill. The larger the space the more 
catchers are required. 
Points for the teacher to bear in mind are :— 

(1) To make the aim of the game clear to every child in the class. 

(2) To see that catchers- (or “‘ He’s’’) are easily distinguishable 
from the rest. 

(3) To encourage bluff and skill in dodging and show the 
players how to work together in their own interests when 
the opportunity occurs. 

(4) To arrange the game so that no players stand out, and all, 
if possible, have their turn at being “‘ He.” 

(5) To adopt a method of scoring which prevents the game 
becoming too fatiguing or tedious for junior players, e.g. 
count the number who are, or who are not, touched in a 
given time ; note the greatest number caught by a particular 
“He” or (“‘ He’s”’)—and restart the game with other 
ese | 


Free Touch 


One or more players are chosen as ‘‘ He’s”’ and chase the others. 
If touched a player becomes ‘‘ He” and the game continues without 
pause. 
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French Touch 


If touched a player must hold the part of the body where he was 
touched and with this handicap chase the others. 


Hopping Touch 

The players hop on one foot while chasing or being chased. They 
may change feet as often as they like. The game quickly warms the 
children and is useful where space is limited. 


Double Jump Touch 


Players jump with both feet together. It is a vigorous activity 
which should be taken for a short time only. — 


Couple Tag 

The ‘‘ He’s ’’ chase in couples with inside hands joined. When either 
is successful in catching another player he becomes free; the player 
who was touched joining up to form the tagging couple. 


A variation, called Lincoln Tag, is for the players who are touched, © 
instead of changing with the ‘‘ He’s” to join up to make other tagging 
pairs. The game finishes when there are no longer any single runners 
lect, 


Chain Touch 

Five or six ‘‘ He’s ”’ are chosen, and as players are caught they form a 
chain with the ‘“‘ He ’’ by whom they were touched. Only the end players 
of a chain who have a free hand are able to catch, and they may do so 
only if the chain is unbroken. A chain may, however, encircle one or 
more players to prevent them from escaping and to enable the outside 
players to touch them. 


Fishes in the Net 

In this game the chain or net consists of about 8—12 players, the 
object being to see how many fishes the net can enclose. When the two 
end players have joined hands the size of the catch is noted and the 
game starts again. 


Hands Joined Tag 

Several ‘‘ He’s’’ are chosen and start chasing the others with both 
hands clasped together. When a player is touched by a “ He”’ the 
two join hands to form a ring to which, as they are touched, other 
players are added. The difficulty of the game lies in the fact that, in 
chasing, some of the “‘ He’s ” forming a ring may be pulled, as they run, 
backwards or sideways, and with children it is not wise to allow the rings 
to grow too large. The ring to reach five or seven first can be regarded 
as the winner and the game restarted with new “ He’s.”” Players are 
caught if they are touched by any part of a “‘ He’s”’ body, provided 
the hands are not unclasped or the ring broken. 
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Circle Chase 

The players form up round a chalk circle at wide and equal 
intervals all facing in the same direction. At the signal they 
_ start to run round outside the circle, each player attempting to tag 
the one immediately in front of him. Immediately a player is touched 
he falls out. The aim is for a player to put out as many others as 
possible without himself being tagged. 

With large numbers the players may number off in twos, threes or 
fours, each set of numbers then engage in the game in turn while the 
otjers remain still to form the ring. 

Variation. While the players are running, a whistle may be blown, 
at which signal they turn about and chase in the opposite direction. 


Catch your Partner’s Tail 

Players join up in couples, remove colour bands and attach them 
loosely to some part of their person or dress. On a signal they scatter 
and each tries to secure his partner’s band, the couples falling out 
as one or other is successful. When, as in this case, players are put 
“ out,’ the game should be regarded as a quick break and restarted 
frequently. The game can also be played in teams. 


Free and Caught 

Two or more “He’s”’ are chosen and the remainder of the 
players scatter over the playground. The “ He’s” tag as many as 
they can. Immediately a player is touched he must stand still, but can 
be released and take part in the game again by a touch from a free 
player. The object of the game is for the ‘‘ He’s”’ to get everyone 
standing still, if possible, in a given time, while all the free players try 
to prevent it. The game calls for enterprise and persistence on the part 
Of the” He's.” 


Chinese Wall 


WALL 


Di1aGRamM 20. 


Two parallel lines, ten feet apart, are drawn across the centre of 
the ground to represent the wall, and a goal line is drawn across at 
each end of the ground parallel to the wall. One or more players 
stand on the wall to defend it, while the others, the attackers, stand 
behind one of the goa] lines. When a defender calls ‘‘ Go 1” the 
attackers run and try to cross the wall to the opposite goal without 
being touched by the defenders. The defenders may not pass over 
the lines marking out the wall. Those touched remain on the wall 
and help to defend it at the next run. 
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DIAGRAM 2]. 


Apparatus. From 12-20 tokens (beanbags, skittles, flags, etc.). 

The ground is divided into equal halves by a central line, and 
a base line running parallel to this is drawn across each end. The 
tokens are divided and laid out at equal distances behind the base 
lines. The players divide into two teams which form up along their 
own base lines. When the game is started, players attempt to traverse 
the opponents’ territory and cross their base line without being 
touched. Any player who succeeds in doing this carries back an 
enemy token which he places behind his own base line. A successful 
player may not be touched on his return journey. 

If a player is touched while in the opponents’ side of the ground he 
becomes a prisoner and must remain behind his opponents’ base line 
until a player of his own side succeeds in crossing the base line and thus 
freeing him. Both players are then granted a safe passage back to 
their own territory. 

When a player is touched his captors must accompany him back 
to the base line. When a captive is freed both he and the player who 
freed him must return to their own side of the central line before again 
engaging in the game. 

No token may be carried off so long as members of the attacking 
side remain prisoners. 

The winning team is the team which captures the whole of the 
tokens, or the game may be decided on points, one point being awarded 
in respect of each prisoner and two in respect of each token. 


** Two Dogs and a Bone.’? A game demanding alertness and quick 
response. It should be played in small groups or with a bone to 
each couple when a large number are taking part. (Quick off the 
mark, page 149.) 
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Apparatus. A beanbag, short stick or other small article for each 
group of players. 

The players divide up into small groups of 6 or 8 players and 
each group is sub-divided into two teams. Two parallel lines from 
ten to twenty yards apart are drawn; and the players of each team 
arrange themselves along the lines facing the opposing team and 
number consecutively from right to left. Midway between the two 
competing teams the bone is placed. (Diagram 224.) . 

A number is called by the teacher and the player from each team 
who holds that number runs forward and tries to pick up the bone and 
return with it to his place in the rank without being touched by his 
opponent. The one who succeeds in doing this scores a point for his 
team. Unless one of the players is unusually slow, both will arrive 
at the “bone” almost at the same time; the game then is to make 
feints at picking up the bone and suddenly to snatch it up and dart 
away with it when the other player is off his guard. The team with 
the highest number of points is the winner. 


Variation. A simpler and more active form of this game can be 
played by providing one “ bone ”’ between every two opposing players. 
The teams arrange themselves in parallel lines as in the form of the 
game already described, but on the signal the whole of the players 
take part simultaneously, each trying to carry off a “‘ bone ”’ to safety 
before being touched. The number of “ bones ”’ secured by each team 
is then counted for points. (Diagram 22..) 

To make the game still more active a starting signal may be given, 
at which the players take part in some such activity as skip jumping 
or running change of places with opponent ; when the whistle goes 
the players break away and see who can secure the “‘ bone”’ on the 
lines already described. 


All-in Tag 

Apparatus. Coloured braids for each member of the class. 

The game is a variation of ordinary touch. The “ He”’ wears a 
coloured band and tags as many as he can. When touched a player 
puts on a braid and assists in the catching. The game is best played 
for a given number of minutes to see how many the “‘ He’s”’ can catch 
in the time or, alternatively, how many can remain free. 


Team Tag is similar to the above except that members of one team 
act as “ He’s”’ and try to tag or put out as many players as they can 
in a given time of not more than one or two minutes. The team 
securing the largest “ bag” is the winner. The penalty of standing 
out is of short duration, and this “ knock-out ”’ method can be employed 
from time to time, for it adds zest to the game. 


Hit the Dodger 


The players are divided into groups of six or seven, one being 
chosen as Dodger. Each group is given a small ball or a beanbag, 
and the object is for the players, within a given time, to touch the 
dodger by hitting him with the ball or beanbag. 

The game encourages enterprise and agility on the part of the 
dodger in outwitting a number of opponents. 
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Races 


A race is essentially a test of speed and skill, the course must Le 
clearly defined, the conditions fair for all, supervision adequate and 
decisions given clearly and with strict impartiality. It stands to 
reason that races, since they are in the nature of a test, should only 
be undertaken when a standard of skill has been reached which makes 
the test worth while. File races, because of the convenience in organisa- 
tion, should not be over used. In junior classes, races must be 
selected in which turns come frequently, and in which every child 
gets an adequate amount of practice and opportunity for improving 
his skill. The teacher should encourage the children :— 

To go hard, to get a quick start off, and be ready in 
off” or handing on of apparatus, etc. 

To exercise control at turning points and so avoid over running 
and waste of time. 

To think out the best arrangement or order for team relays 
so that the faster runners are not checked. 

Care should be taken that all races are started fairly, that the 
competitors toe the line, and that none start before the signal. 

Various methods of formation may be adopted to suit different 
conditions. The following are the three chief types :— 

(a) All against All. Players race over a given distance to see 
who can cross the finishing line first. If numbers are too 
large to permit all to race at once, half can run at a time, 
either straight-across the pitch, or to touch a partner on the 
opposite side and back to the starting line. 


(b) All-in Race. Players are grouped in files of 60r 8. The teams 
run over the same course one after the other following the 
leader, the winning team being that which completes the 
course in the quickest time. 


(c) File Relay Races. This is a popular and practical form of the 
game, suitable for playgrounds and small spaces. One 
player in each team runs at a time, the next starting as 
soon as the first has completed the course, and so on till all 
have run. The winning team is the one which gets all its 
members over the finishing line first. The number of 
teams and number of players in each team must be carefully 
adjusted for all to have an adequate amount of activity. It 
is advisable to have small teams of, say, 5 or 6 in each. 


The relay race lends itself readily to adaptation and a 
resourceful teacher will use it effectively for stimulating 
practice in any direction that requires attention. As skill 
develops the races may be made more difficult by introducing 
speedy change of direction and position, and a variety of 
action in the use of balls, jumps or ‘obstacles, etc. The 
simpler the form of the race, however, the more actual physical 
activity and practice the players will probably get, and with 
young children particularly, care should be taken not to 
overdo the complexity of action and formation. 
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All against all, All-in and Relay Races 

(i) Running. 

(ii) Walking. 

(iii) Hopping (short distance only). 

(iv) Gallop step sideways. 

(v) Jumping on both feet (short distance only). 
(vi) Crawling on all fours (forwards or sideways), 
(vil) Rabbit jumping. 
(viii) Walking or running backwards. 
(ix) Skipping. 
(x) Bowling a hoop. 


Flag Race 
This is a simple form of a file relay. 
Apparatus, a flag, baton or bean bag for each Team. 
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DIAGRAM 23. 

Players line up behind the starting line A. 

No. 1 circles round the back of his own file runs forward to touch 
off at B, returns and hands on the flag or baton to No. 2, who follows 
the same course—No. 1 meanwhile falls in at the back of the file. In 
the last round the team wins whose runner first crosses line A. 


Potato or Stone Race 

The recognised form of the potato race is too great a strain for 
young children. 

A good simplified form is as follows :—. 
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Potatoes, stones or bean bags are spaced out in front of each file 
at marked points. No. 1 races forward picking up all the potatoes 
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and putting them in the basket which he carries. He runs back, 
hands on the basket to No. 2, who races forward placing the potatoes 
again on their marks. No. 3 collects, No. 4 deposits, and so on. 

The winning team is the first to complete the course accurately. 


Any player failing to replace potatoes on the proper marks must be 
sent back to do so. 


Tunnel Relay 
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DIAGRAM 25. 


Teams line up in couples holding inside hands to form arches. 
The Ist couple turn outward, race down the outside of their own file, 
round the last couple and back to places under the arches. The 2nd 
couple starts immediately the 1st couple has returned to place passing 
under the arch made by the first couple. 

Variation :—Teams line up in couples forming arches as above. 
The 6th couple race up under the arches and fall in in front of the 
Ist couple. The 5th couple starts immediately the 6th has passed 
through their arch and so on until the 1st couple returns to the front. 


Wheel Relay 
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Apparatus. A bean bag, or small ball to each team. 

The teams line up facing clockwise as in Diagram. No. 1 races round 
the outside of the other three files and falls in in No. 5’s place. The bean 
bag is passed down the line to No. 2 who runs round the same course 
and so on until all have completed their turns. Once a player has 
started the rest of the team move up one place. A definite finish is 
secured if No. 1 holds up the ball immediately he receives it on the 
final round. It is advisable to have the starting base marked. 
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DIAGRAM 26B. 


This may be played in square formation and with a baton. The 
teams line up on four sides of a square, facing outward. No. 1 races 
round the outside of all four teams; falls into his own place ; hands’ 
the baton on to No. 2, who does the same, and so on until all have run. 
No. 5 on returning either gives the baton to No. 1, or falls in on a base 
marked inside the square. 


In and out the Files 
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DIAGRAM 27. 


Files line up and on the signal No. 1 turns to his right and runs in 
between the 2nd and 3rd players and so on passing in and out to the 
end of the line and back again in the same way. He touches No. 2 
on his return who starts forward round No. 1 and so on down the line. 
All in turn do the same thing, beginning forward, passing spirally down 
the line and back to their original places. Players must dart quickly 
in and out without touching others in the file. Any pushing or pulling 
of players should be penalised. 
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Apparatus. A flag, baton or bean bag. 

Teams line up in file, half behind line A, half behind line B. No. 1 
and 2 run forward to meet at point C, exchange tokens, and return to 
their own lines handing on the token to the next in the file, who repeats 
the same thing. (Diagram 28.) 


Variation. Without a centre point. The change of token will then 
take place wherever the two runners meet. 


Obstacle and Jumping Relays 
Teachers can improvise obstacle races of various kinds according 
to the apparatus they have available, e.g. large and small hoops, 
jumping and skipping ropes, forms, stools, chairs or old desks, baskets, 
beanbags, balls, footballs, etc. The following races are given by way 
of illustration. 


Through the Hoop Relay 
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Apparatus. Two small hoops for each team. 

Players form up in file behind line A. No. 1 of each team 
passes the nearest hoop over his head, runs to line B doing ‘the same 
thing with the second hoop and falls in behind line B. No. 2 starts 
immediately the first hoop is free and so on until all have completed 
the course. 


Variation. After passing through the first hoop, the children 
may be made to hop, crawl or bunny jump from A. to B. 


Stick Jumping Relay 
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Apparatus. A stick to each team. No. 1, carrying the stick, runs 
forward to touch off at A and holding the stick low and parallel with 
the ground, races down on the right side of his line each player jumping 
over the stick in turn. He touches off at B, races up and hands the 
stick to No. 2, falling in at the back of the line. (Diagram 30.) 

Each player in turn runs over the same course ; No. 6 on completing 
his round hands the stick to No. 1 to finish. 


Arch and Straddle Relay 


Apparatus. Bean bag for each team. 

Children line up in teams. No. 1 of each team passes the bean bag 
over his head to No. 2 and so on to the last player. Immediately 
the player has passed the bean bag he kneels down. The last player on 
receiving the bean bag straddles over the backs of the other players 
to the head of the line. The game continues until each has had his 
turn and No. 1 returns to the top of the line. 


Round and Under Relay 
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Children line up in files in an easy astride ; bases should be marked 
at both ends of the file. On the signal No. 6 runs round the. one 
immediately in front of him, passes through the legs of the next and 
so on to the top, when he returns to his place touching off No. 5 as 
he passes. No. 5 will perform the same series of movements passing 
round No. 4 and under 3 etc. back to place, touching off the next 
player in the same way until all have completed the course. Each 
player must run a complete course passing round or under every player 
in the file. 


Over and Under Leap Frog Relay 


The players form up in 4 or more files, odd numbers standing with 
feet astride and even numbers making a “ back” for leap frog. The 
last player in each file stands behind a line and at the signal crawls 
between the legs of those standing astride and leaps over the backs of 
the others. The first to stand still at the head of his file is the winner 
and gains a point for his team. The files move back one place and the 
supports change their positions from astride to a “‘ back” and vice 
versa; the game then proceeds as before. The game should not be 
taken until the children can do leap frog in good style and with ease 
and safety. 
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The teams form up in couples and sit facing each other with legs 
straight out in front, feet touching. No. 1 couple runs forward, 
touches off at line A, passes down the outside of-the file, touches off at 
B and jumps over the legs of each player back to his place. No. 2 
couple, immediately No. 1 is seated, starts over the legs of No. 1 and 
so on following the same course. 

Variation. If sitting on the ground is unsuitable the children 
may take an easy crouch position holding braids between them. 

The children may be asked to spring over the feet in different ways 
e.g. double jump. 


Under a Rope and Rabbit Hop Over 
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DIAGRAM 33, 


Apparatus. A series of long low ropes stretched across the play- 
ground. 

Children run to and crawl under the first rope, rabbit hop up to 
and over the next, and repeat the same over the next two ropes to 
finish at A. A point may be given to the winner of each heat and the 
team with the highest score wins, or it may be played as a file relay, 
the players returning over the obstacles and touching off the next 
player. 


Team Obstacle Race 

Apparatus. 1 Skipping rope, 1 jumping rope, 1 form or mat for 
each team. 

Players line up in teams behind the starting line at A. No. 1 skips 
round a given course A—B leaving the rope at A for the next player. 
He runs on and scrambles under the rope, back over it and under 
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again at C, springs from circle to circle at D, and completes the course 
either with a somersault on the mat or bunny jump along a form or 
over low obstacles at E to finish behind line F. No. 2 starts 
immediately the skipping rope is free. 


BASES ROPES STEPPING FORMS 
STONES 


DIAGRAM 34. 


There is no reason to adhere closely to the suggestions given above. 
Teachers may use any form of obstacle that appears suitable to them, 
bearing in mind that in the race there should always be something to 
test the children’s pluck, agility and resource. 


In and Out Obstacles 
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DIAGRAM 35. 


Pat bouncing In and Out is a skilful game in which the players run 
in and out obstacles pat bouncing the ball in front of them. If the 
player loses control of the ball he must secure it and restart the pat- 
bouncing at the point at which he failed. (See In and Out the Files, 
page 163.) 


Dribbling a ball In and Out 


Apparatus. Skittles, bottles, tins, indian clubs ; footballs, hockey 
or tennis balls; shinty or hockey sticks. 

Several small obstacles are set up, between which the children have 
to dribble a ball with the foot or with a stick. The obstacles may be 
placed at even distances at first, and later arranged irregularly to induce 
greater agility, The team to finish in the shortest time wins. Players 
must travel as fast as they can without losing control of the ball. It 
is important to maintain the speed, as this is the vital part of the activity. 
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Bowling a hoop or Skipping In and Out 

A course of obstacles is set up and the children have to pass between 
them without upsetting them. Teachers must use their discretion in 
planning the course; success should be a reasonable proposition for 
the average member of the class. To improve skill children should be 
encouraged when practising to make the courses increasingly difficult 
for themselves by reducing and varying the space between the obstacles. 


. Ball Games 
Races with a ball 

All against all, All in and Relay formations. 

Running, bouncing and catching. The players race forward bouncing 
the ball on the ground and catching it. A definite number of bounces, 
which will depend on the age and skill of the players, must be made in 
a given distance. 

Running, pat bouncing. As above, the players make so many pat 
bounces as they race forward. 

Dnibbling the ball with the foot or with a stick. The ball must be 
kept under control and close to the foot or stick. 

Hopping, pushing a disc with the foot. 

_ Running and batting the ball in the airy with the palm of the hand. 
The players travel over a given distance as fast as they can without 
losing control of the ball. 


Bounce and Catch Relay 
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DIAGRAM 36. 


Apparatus. A small ball, or a small football for each team. 

Teams line up behind the starting line A. No. 1 takes the ball, 
runs to B, and bounces and catches the ball 3 or more times in the circle 
marked at B. He runs back, hands the ball to No. 2, who repeats the 
same thing and so on until all have completed the course. 

Variation. The ball may be thrown up against a wall and caught a 
given number of times in place of the bouncing and an obstacle (e.g. rope) 
may be introduced in the course over which the players must jump. 


All in Bounce and Catch Relay 

Apparatus. A small ball for each player. 

This is a more vigorous form of the above game arranged in 
circular formation. The players, starting from Line A, sprint round a 
large circle bouncing the ball as they pass into 4 smaller circles B.C.D. and 
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E. marked on the playground. No. 2. starts immediately the first has 
left circle B. Plavers who drop the ball must allow the whole line to 
pass before taking their place and continuing from the point at which 
they failed. 
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DraGramM 37. 


Ball (Quoit) and Rope Relay 
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DIAGRAM 38. 


Apparatus. A bean bag, football or quoit and long rope for each 
team. 

Teams line up at a starting point A. No. 1 carrving the ball runs 
forward, jumps over a low rope at B, turns round, throws the ball 
to No. 2 and quickly falls in behind line C. No. 2 on receiving the 
ball does the same and so on. 


Ball and Hoop Relay 
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DIAGRAM 39, 


Apparatus. 2 or 3 small hoops for each team held by players 
facing in opposite directions, a football or small ball for each team. 
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Teams fall in behind the starting line A. No. 1 with the ball runs 
forward passing it through the Ist hoop at B. He catches it without 
pausing, runs on, passes it through the next hoop C with the other 
hand and so on to touch off at E. He then races back towards A 
throwing the ballto No. 2asheruns. (Diagram 39.) 


Exchange Ball Relay 

A variation of Exchange Relay made more skilful by the use of 
.balls. (Page 163.) 

Throwing Ball. Players run to meet at C, throw the ball to each 
other in changing and throw the ball to the next player as they run 
back. 

Bouncing Ball. Players run to meet at C, change balls by bouncing 
and return to places bouncing the ball to the next in the file as they 
run towards them. 

Without Centre base. Players change balls as they run forward 
and cross over to the other side throwing the ball to the next player 
in the team opposite. 


Three Change Ball Relay 

Apparatus. 2 small rubber balls for each team. 

Teams line up in file half behind line A, half behind line B as for 
Exchange Relay (see page 163). No. 1 and 2 run forward to meet 
each other throwing the balls across as they advance; they change 
again with a small bounce or throw at C; and throw to the opposite 
player as they change sides. The race involves 3 exchanges and players 
may make as much ground as they can in 2 of them. 


High and Low Passing Race 
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DIAGRAM 40. 


Apparatus. Small ball for each couple. 

Players line up in couples 5 or 6 feet apart (Diagram 40), evenly 
spaced between A and B. On the whistle No. 7 couple turn outward 
moving down the line from B to A, passing the ball across to each other 
high over the heads of the on-coming players. Players touch off at A. 
and work back to original places, bouncing the ball to each other. 
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Meanwhile the other couples move forward from A to B passing the 
ball from one to the other with a low quick bounce. As each couple 
reaches B the players turn outward following the course of No. 7 and 
changing from the low to the high pass. A definite number of passes 
to suit the space should be arranged beforehand. 


Running and Bouncing Relay 
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DIAGRAM 41. 


Apparatus. 1 tennis ball for each team. 


Teams line up in files behind the starting line A. No. 1 circles 
backward round his team, runs forward bouncing the ball once while 
running at top speed between A and B. He gathers the ball, bounces 
it in the circle marked C and races back towards A passing the ball as 
he runs, with a long forward bounce to No.2. No. 2 starts immediately 
he receives the ball while No. 1 takes his place at the back of the line. 


Running and Passing Race. Passing as required in netball, football, 
hockey and shinty can be taken as a race. 


DIAGRAM 42, 


Couples line up and run over a course A—B touching some definite 
point at B and returning over the same course (Diagram 42). They are 
required to make a certain number of passes (decided by length of course 
and speed of the children) on both outward and return journey. The 
ball is passed on to each couple in turn until all have competed. 


Catching Contest in twos using right and left hands 

The players send the ball across to each other using the right and 
left hand alternately for throwing and catching. Each couple keeps 
its own score, and the one to make the highest consecutive number 
without a mistake is the winner. Whenever the ball is dropped, the 
couple must begin again. 


(57367) 4 
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Pat bouncing the ball round partner 

Players arrange themselves in pairs 25 to 30 feet apart. Ata signal 
they run forward pat bouncing the ball as they run. They pass round 
each other in the middle and back to places making a given number of 
bounces in the course of the run. The first pair home wins. 


Bouncing and Throwing alternately 

The children race to see who can be first to make twenty. passes. 
The ball must be bounced and thrown alternately. The competition 
is a tricky one for junior players for they have to cope with the different 
speed of the ball off the ground and the ball in the air. 


Throwing across with a touch down 

Players throw the ball across to each other and on receiving it touch 
a base (or the ground) before throwing it back to their partner opposite... 
The first pair to make a given number of catches wins. This is a useful 
contest to speed up the play of basemen and wicket keepers. 


Under and Overarm Throwing Contest 

Children pass the ball across to each other a given number of times 
under and overarm alternately. If the ball is dropped players must 
begin again. An under and overarm passing race can also be played, 
(page 171).. 


Circle or Zig-zag Chase Ball. A test of accuracy in throwing and 
catching. . 
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Apparatus. A small football, rubber ball or bean bag for each team. 


The players divide into an even number of teams and two teams 
play against each. They arrange themselves in concentric circles 
(Diagram 434) or in two lines facing each other (Diagram 438) the players 
of one team alternating with those of the other. At the signal the 
balls are passed round the circle or up and down the lines, one team 
competing against the other to see which can make a certain number of 
passes in the quickest time or complete one or more rounds of the course 
first. The ball must be handled by each member of the team in turn 
and if dropped must be returned to the player who dropped it before 
the game continues. 
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Corner Spry. (Teacher and Class) 


DIAGRAM 44, 


Apparatus. A ball or bean bag for each team. 

The players in each team stand behind a line facing their leader 
who stands on a mark opposite the centre of the team. On the starting 
signal the leader throws the ball to the first player in the line who 
quickly throws it back to him. The leader then throws it to the 
second player, and to each player in the line in turn. When the ball 
reaches the last player, instead of returning it he takes the place of 
the leader, the leader meanwhile taking the’place of the first plaver and 
the whole line moving down one pace.’ The game is then continued 
under this new “ leader.” and is repeated until each player in the team 
has had a turn of being “‘ leader ’’ and the players have worked their 
way back to their original positions. 


Time Ball. (Scotch Hand Ball) 
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DIAGRAM 45, 

Apparatus. A ball or bean bag for each team. 

Two parallel lines are drawn approximately ten feet apart. The 
players are divided into equal teams which form up in file with the 
leader facing his team on one of the lines and the second player at the 
head of the file on the other. 

At the signal the leader passes the ball to the second player who, 
carrying the ball, runs round the file back to his original position ; he 
then passes the ball back to the leader and crouches down so as not to 
impede the passage of the ball to the next and subsequent players. 
The ball is thrown to each player in the file in turn, and the last player, 
after completing his run, passes it back to the leader. The team which 
finishes first wins. 
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Variations. The game may be varied by lengthening the course or, 
as the players become more skilful in ball control, can be made more 
difficult by introducing pat bouncing during the run. Each player 
may also in turn occupy the place of the leader and throw the ball to 
the other players in the team, the game being completed when the 
leader has worked his way back to his original place. 


Arch and Tunnel Ball 

Apparatus. A football or large rubber ball for each team. 

The players are divided into equal teams and each team 
forms up in file with the leading player on a mark and holding a 
ball. Ata signal the leader of each file passes the ball over his head to 
the next player behind and this is repeated until the ball reaches the 
last player in the file. This player runs with the ball to the front of his 
file taking the place of the leader and the whole file moves back one 
pace. The players then jump to astride position and the new leader 
rolls the ball between their feet to the end of the file ; his throw may be 
sufficient to send the ball to the last man, but each player must be 
ready to help the ball on if necessary, or to put it on its right course. 
The end player runs with the ball to the front of the file and the over- 
head passing is repeated as in the first round. The game is continued 
by passing the -ball alternately over and under until the leader has 
worked his way back to his cig peHteE at the head of the file. 


Ten Trips 
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DIAGRAM 46. 

Apparatus. A bean bag or ball for each team. 

Each team consists of three players. The players stand in line 
with each other 10—15 feet apart. The centre player B, starts with 
the ball or bean bag and at the whistle throws it to A; A throws it right 
across to C, who throws it back to B. This completes one thip:- 
The game continues until ten rounds are completed, B calling the num- 
ber of each completed round. 

If the ball or bean bag is dropped the team must begin again from 
the beginning. 

The first team to complete ten rounds without a miss wins. 

Variation. A quick change of position between each round adds 
to the activity and difficulty. 


Circle Gap Passing B iT 
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DIAGRAM 47. 


Apparatus. A football or large rubber ball for each team. 
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The teams form up in circles, with one player in the centre, and 
the others, five or more, equidistant from him. The distances 
between the players should be the same for each team, and the 
positions of the players should be chalked to ensure accuracy. 


Player A starts with the ball and passes it to B, who returns it 
and immediately runs behind C to the next gap, where he receives the 
ball again from A and returns it to him, running on to the next gap 
and so on to his original place ; players C, D, E and F meantime remain 
stationary. A then passes to C who runs round in the same way, 
recelving and returning the ball in each gap. Similarly, players 
D, E and F run round the circle in their turn. The first team to 
complete the course and get the ball back to their centre player wins. 


This is the simplest form of the game. ‘A progression is for the 
player A to take his turn in running with the others and for all in 
turn to occupy the centre position; this involves a change of centre 
player after each round. When B is running, immediately he has 
received his last pass, instead of returning the ball he runs to the 
centre and passes to C. While A takes his place in the circle, C is 
in the centre for the third round, and so on until A again reaches the 
centre position. 


Variation. File Gap passing 


DIAGRAM 48. 


The game may also be arranged as in Diagram 48; the runners 
A and B pass to each other between each couple and work their way 
back to their places. The next and subsequent pairs follow in turn 
until all have competed. 


Tower Ball 


DIAGRAM 49, 


Apparatus. A small football and three stumps tied loosely together 
to form a “ tower ”’ or wicket for each group. 
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Players arrange themselves in small groups. A circle is marked 
at a suitable distance round the “tower.” One player is chosen to 
defend the “tower”, the rest space themselves round the outside 
circle and try to knock down the “ tower ”’ with the ball. They may 
pass it from one to the other, or throw it directly at the “ tower ”’. 
The defender may use hands, body, and feet to defend his wicket, but 
must not kick the ball wildly. Any player successful in hitting the. 
“tower ’”’ changes with the one in the centre. Attacking players 
must not aim at the “ tower’ from inside the circle. If they cross 
the line to fetch a ball they must pass to a player outside the circle. 
(Diagram 49.) 


Wandering Ball 


DIAGRAM 50. 


Apparaus. A bean bag or ball. 


The players form a circle, with one or more in the middle. A bean 
bag is thrown across from player to player, while those in the centre 
try to intercept it. The bag should be th own quickly and the passes 
varied in height and direction. Feints should be made to mislead the 
middle players. When one of them succeeds in catching the bag he 
changes with the player who threw it. 

Quickness in anticipation and action are called for in this game. 


Ball Passing versus Team Running 
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D1aGRaAm 51. 


Apparatus. One netball or bean bag for every two teams. 


The game consists in one team running a relay race on a prescribed 
course, while the other team passes the ball from player to player, 
endeavouring to make as many passes.as possible before all the players 
of the first team have completed the course. The teams then change 
places and the game is repeated. The winning team is the one which 
has scored the highest number of passes. 
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The players of one team are arranged in file, the leader standing 
on a line. The other team is arranged in two parallel lines, the 
players facing each other and the lines being from five to ten yards 
apart. For one team the game is a simple relay race, each player 
completing the course in turn, or in cold weather the whole team 
starting together. In the other team, on the starting signal, 
No. 1 passes the ball across to No. 2 in the opposite line, who in 
turn passes it to No. 3 in the first line, and so on, the ball describing 
a zig-zag course down the lines and back again. The ball passing is 
continued until the last player in the opposing team has reached 
“home.” As the ball travels from player to player the passes are 
counted. A pass that is dropped does not count. 


Circular Dodge Ball 


DIAGRAM 52, 


Apparatus. One or more footballs. 

The players are divided into three or more groups, all but one of 
which space themselves round a large circle which has been chalked 
out The players of the remaining group take up positions inside the 
circle. The object of the game is to put out the players inside the 
circle by hitting them with the football which is thrown by players on 
the circle line. The players inside may not leave the circle, but may 
dodge, jump and run about freely in order to evade the ball. Players 
when hit should immediately take their places on the circle and help 
with the throwing. Throws should follow in quick succession and 
accurate fielding should be encouraged. 

The game may continue until only one player is left, who is the 
winner of his team, or the last two or three players of each group 
may be allowed to compete in a final round to decide the winner. 

Another method of playing is to set a time limit for each group, 
the winning group being the one having the greatest number of 
players left in at the end of the period. 


Dodge Football is played as above, except that the outside team 
must hit the players in the middle by kicking the football at them. 
The hands must not be used at all. 


Ball Touch 
Apparatus. A small rubber ball. 


The game is similar to ordinary Tag, except that the ‘“‘ He”’ tags 
by throwing the ball and hitting the players. 
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Variation, Ball Touch Knock Out. A variation can be introduced 
by permitting the other players to catch the ball when it is thrown 
by the “‘He’’; if they succeed in doing this they in turn become 
“He.” If, in attempting to catch a ball a player allows it to hit him 
he falls out of the game. Any players who are hit when the ball is 
thrown also drop out. A “‘ He”’ continues as the thrower until the 
ball is caught by another pidyey The game ends when only one 
player is left. 


Free Dodge Ball, All-in Ball Touch is played similarly to “ All-in 
Tag’ (page 159). When a player is “‘ touched ”’ with the balls he 
puts on a band or braid and assists the “ He.’’ 


Team Ball Touch. See Team Tag (page 159). 


Football Touch 

Apparatus. A football. 

The game is similar to ordinary Touch, except that the “‘ He” 
endeavours to tag the player by kicking a football at him. Any 
player touched by the ball becomes “‘ He.’’ With two or more 
““He’s”’ the game becomes fast and skilful. 


TEAM GAMES 


These games are contests between two groups or small teams of 
equal number in which the scoring of goals and general action of the 
game is brought about by combined passing and co-operation of 
players of the same side Characteristics of these games are that :— 

(1) They can be quickly organised and played under various 
conditions. The size of the court or playing space can 
be adapted to suit the numbers playing and the facilities. 

(2) They are simple in form, consisting often of single features 
of one of the recognised field games, and yet they are 
complete games in themselves, providing full scope for 
training in sportsmanlike behaviour and skilful team play. 


Winter Season 
End Ball 


CATCHERS 
CATCHERS 


THROWERS THROWERS 


DIAGRAM 53. 


Apparatus. A small football or netball. 

A ground is marked out 60 to 70 feet long and of a breadth 
proportionate to the size of the teams. The ground is divided into 
two courts by a line across the centre and a further line is drawn one 
yard from and parallel to each back line. 
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The players divide into two teams from each of which six or more 
throwers are chosen, according to the width of the court. The throwers 
occupy the fore part of the court, while the catchers line up in the end 
spaces on the sides opposite to the throwers of their own teams. 

The game is started by the ball being thrown in from the side line 
so that it bounces in the centre of the ground. The throwers attempt 
to secure the ball and to throw it full pitch to their catchers. A point 
is scored when the ball is caught from such a throw by a catcher standing 
wholly inside the end space. No point is scored if the ball has first 
touched the ground or the catcher steps out of the end space. After 
scoring a point the catcher throws the ball back to his own throwers. 
If a catch is disallowed the ball is given to the opposite side for a penalty 
throw. 

A thrower may not bounce the ball, but must throw it at once 
from the spot where he secured it. The opposing throwers try to 
intercept passes to catchers and any pass from a catcher who has 
scored a: point. 

When a ball passes out of court over a back line, a player on that 
side of the ground recovers it, and, standing on the back line, 
passes it to one of his own throwers and the game goes on. When 
the ball passes out of court over a side line a player in the space from 
which it went out recovers it and, standing on the side line, throws 
it to one of his own throwers. 

For any infringement of rules, a player from the opposite team 
is given a throw from the centre line to his catchers. 


Three Court Dodge Ball 
Apparatus. A football or other large ball. 


DIAGRAM 54, 


The ground is divided by lines into three equal courts. The players 
divide into three teams, one occupying each section of the ground. 
The object of the game is for the players in the two end courts to 
throw the ball and hit the players in the middle court, the players in 
the middle court meantime doing everything in their power while 
remaining in the court to evade the ball. A point is scored when the 
ball hits a player. The three teams occupy the central court in turn, 
for a specified time. The team against which the lowest number of 
hits is scored is the winning team. The teams who are throwing the . 
ball should co-operate by passing the ball amongst their players to 
secure hits. No hit may be scored if a player has one or both feet 
over a line. 
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Scout 
A game to encourage enterprise, resource and purpose in passing. 


DIAGRAM 55. 


Apparatus. Football. 

Ground. A space approximately 70 feet by 35 feet will be found 
suitable for a team of 8-10 players. 

The ground is divided into two equal halves by a neutral space 
about 4—6 feet broad. 


The Game. Players divide into two teams (9—12 players in each) 
and place themselves in opposite halves of the ground. One player 
from each team is sent out as a scout into her opponents’ territory. 
(Diagram 55.) 

The aim of the game is for each team to get the ball into the hands 
of their scout in the opponents’ camp. For. successful attempts 
additional scouts up to three in number (or more if found desirable) 
are sent across. Scoring does not begin until three scouts (or the 
specified number) have gone over. Points are then scored for passes 
received by scouts from players of the same team in the opposite 
court. Scouts may pass to each other but such passes do not score. 
The team to make 10 (or more) points first, wins the game. 


Rules 

Rules as in Net Ball apply, i.e. no handling of players, no running 
with the ball or kicking. 

The game may be started by a bounce, taken in the neutral space, 
between two opposing players who must pass back to a player in the 
home court. 

No player except the scouts may cross the neutral ground, and these, 
once over, must stay throughout the game in their opponents’ court. 

If the ball passes over the back or side lines, the player nearest the 
ball (other than a scout) throws it in again to one of his own team on. 
the same side of the neutral space. 

For any foul the ball is given to the opposite team. 

If necessary, a severer penalty, e.g. the award of a point to the 
opposing team can be given for unduly rough play or deliberate fouling 
of the scouts. 
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Notes on Play 

If there are too many players for the space, the game will be cramped 
and rough, and the scouts will have no chance. 

The first scout sent across must be exceptionally enterprising and 
agile. He should move about, draw the passes in all directions, and 
exercise as much bluff and skill as he can to outwit his opponents. 

The actual number of scouts sent across in relation to the size 
of the team may be varied according to the skill of the players. 

The captain should select the scouts beforehand and the game 
should be continuous, each scout crossing over immediately the catch 
is made. When the scoring of points begins, the first or chief scout 
should call the score clearly as each pass is made, e.g. ““ Red I”’ or 
~ Blue I 


The game is not an easy one and the players should be proficient 

in dodging and team passing before it is tried. In playing it for the 
.first time, a tendency to crowd along the line of the neutral ground 

can be checked by urging the scouts to use the space at the back of 
their opponents’ “ territory ’’ as well as the more obvious “ border ”’ 
region. 7 


Circular Pillar Ball, Post Ball, Skittle Ball, and Four Court Skittle or 
Post Ball are different arrangements of one and the same game in 
which the aim is to hit a target with the ball, while an opposing team 
tries to prevent it. The game can be adapted to conditions where 
space and equipment are limited. 


Circular Pillar Ball can be played in a small space. 


DIAGRAM 56, 


Apparatus. A football and target (jumping stand, skittle, etc.). 
The target is set up in the middle of a circle of some 40 feet diameter 
and a line.is drawn across the circle. 

The players are divided into two teams, half of whom attack and 
half defend the target. They place themselves as in the diagram, 
the defenders of one team being inside the circle facing the attackers 
of the opposing ‘eam who are outside. Players must remain in their 
own semi-circle. 


A goal is scored when the target is hit by an attacker in the outside 
circle. 


For rules see Post Ball (page 182). — 
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Post Ball is an informal team game. 


DIAGRAM 57, 


Two targets are set up at either end of the space. These may be 
tins, posts or stumps, jumping stands, indian -clubs, etc., and if not 
fixtures their position should be indicated. 


The players divide into two teams and arrange themselves in couples 
covering the whole space, each marking an opponent. One player of 
each team is appointed to defend the target. 


. Game. The aim of the game is to hit the opponent’s target. One 
point is scored for each hit, and the winning team is the one securing 
the greatest number of points in a given time. Shots at the target may 
be made from any position and players should move about trying to 

find openings from which to take aim. 


Rules. The game is started by a bounce or throw between 
two opposing players in the middle of the space. 


No player may run with the ball or hold it for more than 3 seconds. 
Rough play should be penalised. 


If two players hold the ball at the same time it should be thrown up 
or bounced between them. 


In the case of a “ foul”’ a free throw is given to the opposite team. ’ 


The rules of Netball should be applied in any case not covered by 
the above. 


Skittle Ball 
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DIAGRAM 58, 


In restricted spaces and with numbers of young players it is some- 
times desirable to draw a line to confine them to certain portions of the 
space (see diagram). 


The game is played on similar lines to Post ball except that the 
players must remain in their own half of the ground. 


DIAGRAM 599. 


The ground is divided into four equal courts with a target in each. 
The teams thus have two targets to attack and two to defend. The 
game proceeds on lines similar to the games previously described. The 
four court arrangement is suitable for cramped conditions such as a 
small square playground in which a number of children must be 
accommodated. 


Hurly Burly 

In many areas when children first visit the playing fields there is a 
need for an exhilarating running game with few regulations, and one 
in which the whole body is exercised. Hurly Burly provides an 
informal game playable on any open space and for which rules can be 
made to suit the circumstances. 


GOAL 


DIAGRAM bu. 


Apparatus. A small football. Improvised goal or.goal line. 


The players divide into two equal teams and spread themselves out in 
their own half of the ground. 


A goal is decided upon at either end and clearly marked by posts, 
chairs, stumps or chalk lines. 


The aim of each team is to get the ball through their opponent’s 
goal or over their goal line. The children are free to propel the ball as 
they like provided there is no pushing or rough play. They may kick, 
bat with the open hand, throw, head or fist the ball from one to the other, 
run with, bounce or dribble it along with foot or hand.* The children 


-* Tf at first the children get excited and difficulty arises in combining kicking 
and handling of balls it may be advisable to play all kicking or all handling, 
though such a step changes the informal character, and, to some extent, the 
value of the game. 
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will quickly grasp that the game is a passing one in which the ball 
must move about the field from one player to another, and few rules 
will be necessary if they are expected to play in a fair and unselfish 
manner. It should be understood that players must pass if touched 
when holding the ball. 


The following general suggestions may be of guidance to teachers in 
making their arrangements. 


Number of players. The team may consist of from 7-15 a side 
according to the size of the ground. 


Ground. Young children should play on small pitches not more than 
60 by 30 yards. From 8-10 a side is suitable for a ground of this size 
increasing to 15 or more if taken with older pupils on a football or 
hockey pitch. 


Goals. If Hockey, Football or Lacrosse posts exist these should be 
used, for they add greatly to the excitement of the game. 


An alternative method of scoring is to arrange a goal line, indicated 
by definite posts or bases, over which the children must run, kick, or 
throw the ball. If the width of the ground is taken it tends to spread 
the game over the whole field, enabling more players to score. 


Arrangement of players. The position in which the players line up 
need not be too closely assigned. About half should be forwards 
responsible for the attacking, and half defence whose duty it is to cut 
off the attacks of the opposing teams and prevent them scoring. 


Team hop-scotch 
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DIAGRAM 61. 


It is possible to play a passing team game on the lines of hop-scotch, 
the aim being to kick the disc through goals marked at either end 
of the playground, or through four goals, one in each corner of the 
playground. In the latter arrangement each team has two goals to 
defend. The children must kick the disc with the foot on which 
they are hopping, and may change feet-as frequently as they like. 
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Bounce Hand Ball. A running team game in which the ball is 
bounced and caught. 


GOAL 


DIAGRAM 62. 


Apparatus. A football, size 2, 3 or 4, according to the age of the 
children. . 


Ground. Small Football and Hockey pitches are suitable and 
the goal posts erected for these games can be-used. 


A pitch 60 by 30 yards is suitable for young children. 


Game. The game is played on hockey or football lines except 
that the ball is bounced and thrown by hand. The aim is to score 
goals by throwing the ball through the goal posts. Players may run 
carrying the ball forward with them but must bounce it as they do so. 

No holding of the ball is allowed. It must be kept bouncing or 
passed. Though there are frequent opportunities for intercepting the 
ball, a player must always pass if “‘ touched” by an opponent. (See 
Touch and Pass, page 186.) 

Rough play and turning on the ball nowt be penalised. Children 
may be taught to avoid obstruction by facing their opponents. 

No goal should be allowed from a shot taken after a player has 
been touched. 


A ball caught by two players at the same time should be thrown up 
between them. 

When the ball crosses the side line a player of the opposite team 
shall throw in from the point where the ball crossed the line, all other 
players to stand 5 yards away. 

A ball crossing the goal line after being touched by an attacker 
shall be thrown in by the goalkeeper from a fixed point on the goal 
line. When the ball is last touched by a defender a corner throw 
should be taken by an attacker on the lines of the corner, hit or kick 
in hockey or football. If the ground is not suitably marked out a less 
formal method of throwing in can be adopted. 


Hand Ball, Rugby Touch, Kail and Touch and Pass are games 
which have arisen in different parts of this country and on the continent 
in all of which handling and running with the ball are the chief features. 
Slight differences of rules exist according to whether the game is coached 
by a hockey, rugby or. handball enthusiast. The Continental Handball 
rules (translated) and the rules of Rugby Touch are published. The 
game described here as Touch and Pass meets the requirements of 
informal conditions and obviates the difficulty of the offside rule 
which is complicating for junior players. 


Touch and Pass 
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DIAGRAM 63. 


Apparatus. Association or Rugby football. 


Ground. A rectangular space to be marked out with white lines. 

Length, 70-80 yards. Width, 35-40 yards. 

The goal line is the whole length of the back line. Lines are drawn 
across the ground 10 yards from each goal line. 


Side flags or intermittent lines He a space 5 yards in width 
across the centre of the ground. 


Arrangement of Players. For 11 aside: 4 forwards, 2 half-backs, 
4 backs and a goal-keeper or line-guard. 

The forwards line - across the field on either side of the 5 yards 
space. 

The backs stand a little in front of the 10 yards area. The half- 
backs are on either side of the field midway between the forwards and 
backs. 


The goal-keeper stands in front of the goal line. 


Description. The object of the game is to break through the 
opposing defence and to score a goal by carrying the ball across their 
goal line without being “‘ touched ”’ by one of their team. 

The game is begun by a “ pass ”’ taken by the team who did not have 
the choice of ends ; after a goal it is taken by the team against which 
the goal has been scored. 

When in possession of the ball a player should run with it and 
try to make as much ground as possible, but should be ready to pass 
and not risk a “‘ touch” if another player of his team is better placed 
for opening up the game or scoring. A “touch” is a tap on the 
person of the player with the ball, not a push, a charge, or a tackle, 
and no player may “touch” an opponent who is not actually in 
possession of the ball. 


Time. The game may be played from 10 to 20 minutes each 
way according to the size of ground, age, and stamina of the players. 


Rules. (1) Passing may be in any direction except in the 10 yards 
area, when all passes made by the attacking team must be backwards. 


(2) Any player in possession of the ball, if “touched” by an 
opponent, must pass immediately. 
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A player is not allowed after being “ touched” to gain advantage 
by taking time to look round for a player to whom to pass. 

(3) The ball may not be kicked or fisted and all rough play should 
be penalised. 

(4) If the ball passes over either back or side lines, except when 
a goal is scored, it is returned into play by a “ throw-in,” taken by 
a member of the opposite team from the point where the ball crossed 
the line. 

The penalty for all breaches of rule is a free throw against the 
offending tearn taken from the spot where the breach occurred. No 
plaver shall be within 5 yards of the player taking the free throw. 


Shinty 
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DIAGRAM 64. 


Shinty is the name given to an informal type of hockey, which 
can be played on any reasonably level pace available. 

Apparatus. Hockey sticks or curved ash sticks as provided by 
sports manufacturers for 1/- or 2/- each. 

A rubber, string covered or composition ball. 

Goal-posts. 3-4 yards apart. 

Ground. The size of the ground must be adjusted to the number 
of players, and the space available. For juniors a pitch varying from 
50 by 30 to 70 by 45 yards is suitable for teams of from 7-11 a side. 

A ground needs to be wide enough to prevent crowding and long 
enough for the children to get a good run with the ball—the strength of 
their hitting must be the deciding factor. 

A line drawn across the ground 15 yards from the goal line takes 
the place of the circle and 25 yards line in hockey. 

Game.—The game is played similarly to hockey with forwards, 
half-backs, backs and goal-keeper. Each defence player marks down 
one of the opposing forwards. 

Goals may be shot from anywhere within the 15 yard line. 

The game is started with a centre bully or a “hit off” by one 
or other team. 

Rules.—Balls passing over side or goal lines can be “hit on”’ or 
“rolled in’’ by an opponent of the last player to touch the ball; all 
other players to be from 3-5 yards away. 
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The hockey bully and corner can be introduced when the more 
formal game is required. 


There will be no need for an offside rule provided all passes of the 
attacking team within the 15 yard line, other than shots at goal, are 
made in a backward direction and provided no attacking player is 
allowed to stand within the 15 yard line to receive the ball from one 
of her own side further away from goal. 


The game is intended for children who must first learn to run 
fast, and hit hard with safety, use the right side of the stick and 
control the ball. 


Rules prohibiting dangerous Mutting, kicking, rough play and 
obstruction are the first to enforce. 

If a simple speedy game can be built up on free lines a great deal of 
the ground work of hockey will be learnt which should help the children 
to play the more formal game with greater skill when they are older. 


Summer Season Games 


Newcombe. A team game in which throwing and catching are the 
main features. 


ROPE OR NET 
DIAGRAM 65. 


Apparatus. A football; badminton net or rope stretching across 
the ground at a height of five feet. 


Ground. Space required approximately 30 feet by 50 feet, a chalk 
line should be drawn 3 feet from the net on either side to mark the 
neutral space. 


Description. Players divide into two teams of from 8—10 a side. 
The game consists of throwing the ball over the net and trying to 
touch the ground in the opponents’ court beyond the neutral space. 
The opponents try to intercept the ball and return it over the net in 
the same way. When the ball touches the ground a point is scored 
in favour of the team which threw it. 


The game is begun by a service taken by a player from any point 
on the base line. The server may either aim directly over the net 
or pass the ball to a forward player of his own side ; failure to catch 
the ball in this case counts against the team. The service is taken 
by each side in turn. The side first scoring thirty points wins. 


Rules. 1. Players may not run with or kick the ball and must throw 
or pass from the point at which it was caught. 
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2. The ball must not be hit with the closed fist or batted over the 
net, it may, however, be passed with the open palm to a player on the 
same side. 

3. If in service or play a ball is thrown out of court, into or under 
the net, or touching the net falls into the neutral space, a point is 
scored by the opponents of the thrower. 

A ball which touches the net but drops into court is treated as a 
good throw. 

Variation. The game is sometimes played according to badminton 
rules, only the serving team may score. In this case the game is 
begun by a preliminary rally to decide which team shall serve first. 
If the serving side wins a rally it scores a point ; if it loses, the service 
passes to the other side. A fault made by the serving side puts the 
opponents in. If the receiving side is at fault a point is scored by 
the serving side. It isa “ fault’ if the ball is thrown out of court, 
into or under the net or if it falls into the neutral space. 


Volley Ball 


KOPE 


DIAGRAM 66. 


Apparatus. A large rubber ball or small football, a net or rope 
tied across the middle of the ground about one foot above the heads 
of the players. 

Description. A court of about 50 feet by 30 feet is suitable for 
teams of 6 or 8 a side. 

The players are divided into two teams, each team occupying one 
court. A player of one team, the server, stands behind the back line 
of his court and bats (not throws) the ball with his hand to another 
player, sending it either over the net to the opposing team or to another 
player, on his own side. The ball is then volleyed from player to 
player, the object being to pass it over the net so that the opposing 
players cannot return it. 

Only the side which is serving scores. If this side wins a rally it 
scores a point, if it loses the service passes to the other side. The 
side which first scores thirty points wins. 


Rules. 1. The ball must be batted either with one hand or both 
but may not be bounced, thrown, caught or kicked. 

2. A player may hit the ball three times in succession if he so 
desires, but must get rid of it on the third hit. 

3. The server is allowed a second try if his first service fails; if 
his second also fails the service passes to the other side. 
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4. The ball is in play only while it is in the air ; as soon as it touches 
the net or ground the rally is over. 

The penalty for a breach of the rules by the serving side is loss of 
the service. If the receiving side is at fault a point is scored by the 
serving side. 


Team Hand Tennis 


2 SERVICE BASE 


ROPE OR NET 
DIAGRAM 67. 


A form of Team Tennis in which the ball is hit with the hand. 


Apparatus. A small football or rubber ball, a rope or badminton | 
net stretched across the playground 4—5 feet from the ground, dividing 
it into two equal parts. 

Court. The size of the court will depend on the skill of the players, 
50 by 30 feet should be suitable. It must be long and broad enough to 
permit of a strong hit with the open palm. The side and back lines 
may be marked with chalk, or the natural boundaries of the space used. 

Game. The players divide into two equal teams (6—8 a side) and 
place themselves in positions occupying the whole court as in diagram. 
The game consists, as in lawn tennis, in batting the ball over the net 
in such a way as to make it difficult for the opponents to return it. 

Rules. The ball is in play and may be returned over the net as 
long as it is still bouncing. It is dead only when it has rolled along 
the ground, or has been-hit into or under the net. It is not necessary 
for a player to return the ball immediately over the net. In saving a 
difficult shot it may be wise to “ nurse ”’ it, ie. bat it up in the air to 
control it and allow another player, who is better placed, to bat it 
across the net. : 

The ball may be batted with the palm of the hand but must not be 
fisted or knocked over in any other way. 

Service. The server bounces the ball within the service base and 
bats it forward over the net into his opponents’ court, or to one of his 
own side nearer the net. 

The simplest method of arranging the service is for each team to 
serve 5 (or more) times and then to change over, the nearest player 
to the service base being appointed server. 

Scoring. The best method for children is to add together the 
- number of points won. The first team to reach a certain number, 
or the team making the highest score after five minutes’ play either 
side of the net, are the winners. 

The score should be called by the captains after each rally, — 
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Circular or Passing Rounders 
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DIAGRAM 68. 
Apparatus. A small football or small rubber ball. 


The game is an adapted form of Rounders suitable for playgrounds 
and indoor conditions when playing fields are unavailable. Players 
divide into two teams, the batting team lining up behind the home base 
line, the other team taking up positions in the field. 

The batsman after hitting the ball tries to complete a rounder and 
cross the base line before the fielders can secure the ball and pass it to 
the three basemen and bowler in turn. If the runner is successful a 
point is scored to the batting team otherwise there is no score. Each 
team bats in turn and the one securing the greatest number of points 
is the winner. 


Arch Ball Rounders 

The game is similar to the above except that the fielding side, after 
the ball is hit and fielded, fall in quickly behind the player securing the 
ball and pass it over the head, down the line, to the last player in the 
team as in Arch Ball. The batting team scores a point if the runner 
can cross the base line before the ball reaches the hands of the last 
player of the fielding team. 


Captain Ball as a school game is frequently spoilt because it is 
played by the children without sufficient preliminary training. 
When well played it is a good fast game suitable for restricted 
conditions. As it tends to limit the degree of free movement for 
the players in the circles, it should never be attempted until the 
children are alert and familiar with dodging and team passing tactics. 
Neither Captain Ball, nor its variation American Ball, is suitable for 
cold weather. 
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DIAGRAM 69. 


Apparatus. A netball or small football. 
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Ground. For 14 players the ground is marked out as shown in 
diagram 69. The bases are chalk circles 2-4 feet in diameter, spaced 
15-20 feet apart. A centre line is drawn across the ground. 


Description. Each team has three basemen who stand inside the 
bases on one side of the ground, three guards who stand near the 
opponents’ bases and one fielder who stands in the centre but may 
move anywhere on the ground. The Captains stand in the goal bases. 

The object of the game is to score goals. A goal is scored when the 
Captain catches a ball passed by one of his basemen. A ball received 
from a guard or fielder of his side does not count as a goal. The guards 
try to intercept the passes from opponent guards or fielder to their 
basemen and from basemen to Captain, and to pass the ball to their 
own fielder or basemen. 

To begin the game the ball is bounced by the umpire between the 
fielders on the central line. The one who secures it tries to throw it . 
to one of his basemen who will try to score. The guards mark the 
opponent basemen closely. If a-guard intercepts the ball he throws it 
either direct to one of his basemen or to the fielder or another guard 
of his own side, who may have a better opening for a throw to base. 

A ball is secured by a guard or fielder when he has two hands on it. 

After each goal is scored and when the ball goes out of bounds it 
is bounced in the centre as at the beginning of the game. 

No player except the fielders may cross the centre line. 

Captains and basemen must always keep one foot within their 
bases but they may dodge and reach out in all directions to receive a 
pass. 

For any infringement of these rules the ball is passed to one of the 
opposing basemen who has a free throw for goal, only the goal guard 
being allowed to intercept. 


Variation. American Ball. Teams stand inside and outside 
alternate circles and after each goal the players move on clockwise 
so that they become alternately basemen and guards. This arrange- 
ment sometimes makes the game go better with less expert players. 


Moving Target 
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DIAGRAM 70a. DIAGRAM 70B. 


Apparatus. A football as a target and tennis ball for every player. 


Ground. (a) For four teams. A square marked on the playground, 
the size of which will vary with the number of players and their ability 
in throwing. 
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(6) For two teams. A chalk circle divided into two courts by a 
centre line. An area approximately 30-40 feet across is appropriate 
for children. 


Description. When the game is played by four teams each team 
takes up a position along one side of the square. A football is placed 
in the middle of the square and the tennis balls are divided amongst 
the teams. At the whistle each team attempts to drive the football 
over the opponents lines by hitting it with the tennis balls. As soon as 
the football touches a line points are awarded to the opposing teams ; 
the tennis balls are then re-distributed and the football is replaced 
in the middle. 

Balls which lodge inside the square or pass outside it may be 
recovered so long as the game is not interfered with. The football 
must not be touched with the hands. 

When the contest is between two teams only, each team stands 
outside the circle the players being arranged at intervals round the 
semi-circular portion which they are defending. The game is played 
similarly to the game for four teams. 


Bombardment 


TARGETS 


DIAGRAM 7]. 


Apparaws. One or more small footballs or large rubber balls, a 
number of targets such as skittles or indian clubs. 


Description. The targets are set up about one yard apart at each 
end of the ground. The opposing teams each occupy one half of the 
ground. Certain players are chosen as defenders to guard the targets ; 
the remainder, the attackers, place themselves along the centre line. 
Each team is given one or more balls and on the whistle the game begins, 
the attackers throwing the balls and attempting to knock down the 
opponent’s targets. 

The defenders try to intercept the balls and feed their attackers. 
A target which is knocked down may not be replaced. When time is 
called the team with the largest number of targets standing wins the 
game. 

If a large number of targets is not available each hit may be counted 
as it occurs and the target replaced. 

The game may be made more exciting by providing each attacker 
with a ball, but in this case care must be exercised in aiming at the 
targets or players may be hit. Shots should be well controlied and 
kept low. 
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Hop-scotch Golf 
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DIAGRAM 72. 


The children try to kick a disc into a series of marked spaces from 
a given point or starting line. When successful at one distance, they 
try the next andsoon. Each space or “ hole ’’ is begun from the start- 
ing line and players have to follow up their shots hopping and counting 
the number of kicks they take before landing the disc in the space re- 
quired. The player to complete the course in the fewest number of 
kicks is the winner. 


Circle Bounce Ball 

Apparatus. A tennis ball for each group of players. 

Description. The players are divided into groups of four and a 
circle about 3-4 feet in diameter is chalked out for each group of 
players. The players stand round their respective circles. The game 
consists in pat-bouncing the ball into the circle from one player to 
another, the players trying to make as many continuous bounces as 
possible without actually catching the ball. When the ball bounces 
the player nearest to it takes the next ball. The ball must be hit on 
the first bounce and, to be a good return, must bounce within the circle. 


Variation. When some skill has been acquired two players in each 
group may play against the other two. Each side plays the ball 
alternately, the aim being to make it difficult for the opponents to 
return the ball into the circle. This may be done by giving strong 
slanting shots which in bouncing go far outside the circle or by 
varying the strength of the bounce so that the ball rises at different 
heights from the ground. 

Players must be ready to move aside to allow their opponents to 
return the ball, any unintentional obstruction is counted a “ let ”’ 

Failure to return the ball into the circle scores a point to the opposing 
team. 


Quoit Tennis 

Apparatus. A quoit, i.e. a circular piece of rope bound round and 
padded with material, 6-8 inches in diameter ; a pair of jumping stands 
or other uprights with a rope stretched across at a height of 4-5 feet 
to serve as a net. 


* 
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Greund. A miniature singles tennis court is marked out as in 
Diagram 73. The dimensions will vary with the skill of the plavers, 
but a court approximately 25 feet by 15 feet is suitable for children of 


average ability. 
Ae Beak 


DIAGRAM 73. 


Description. The game may be played by two or four players, 
a “side ’’ consisting of either one or two players as in the singles or 
doubles game of lawn tennis. 

A player serves from behind the back line and the throw must be 
made by an underarm or horizontal action of the wrist and elbow. 
The arm may not be raised above the shoulder at any time during the 
service or throw. The quoit must pass over the rope into the service 
court diagonally opposite. When serving no “ faults ’’ are allowed. 
If the ball touches the net and drops over the service is taken again, 

The scoring is similar to that in lawn tennis and the general features 
of the two games are alike except where already specified. 

Rules. 1. In catching the quoit, the right or left hand may be used 
but not the two together. A clean catch must be made, 1.e. no part of 
the body may be used to assist in holding the quoit. 

2. Either hand may be used in throwing, the “‘return”’ is made from 
the place at which the quoit is caught. 

3. Points are lost to the receiver when the quoit is allowed to fall 
to the ground, and to the sender when the quoit passes under the rope 
or falls outside the lines of the court. 
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CHAP TER 


LESSONS AND TABLES OF EXERCISES 
INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


The allocation of Lessons and Tables 


The Infant School. Eighteen Lessons are provided for the Infant 
classes. If the school admits children at the age of four and provides 
a three year course, six Lessons should be covered in the year, but 
care must be taken that the free activity of the youngest children is 
not hampered by insistence on a series of movements, set rhythms or 
co-operative work beyond their understanding or inclination. If the 
course is for two years only, nine Lessons may be attempted. It is 
not suggested that the scheme should be introduced at an earlier age 
than four years, though ideas for encouraging activity in children 
attending Nursery Classes may be found in the preliminary Lessons. 


The Junior School ;. the 11-12 age group, and the un-reorganised 
School. The 42 Tables that follow the scheme for the Infant school 
have purposely not been grouped according to standards, as the rate 
of progress in different types of schools varies, and the note on page 
251 giving the approximate age for which they are considered 
suitable is intended as a general guide only. Continuity in the 
training is of first importance and it is essential, therefore, that a 
standard or group should start at the point reached by the preceding 
standard or group. For example, if a grouped class of standard III 
and IV covers the Tables for the 9-10 age group, and reaches, say, 
Table 30, standard V and VI should start at Table 31, with a possible 
revision of one or two of the preceding Tables. 


The Tables provide a full course of training for the normal Junior 
School, and for the 11-12 age group in the Senior School, but it is also 
anticipated that sufficient material will be found to occupy all standards 
in the un-reorganised school where there is little or no specialisation in 
this subject. On this basis the scheme provides three Tables a term 
for the junior classes, and two Tables a term for the 11-12 age group 
when the exercises and activities become rather more advanced. For 
the all-standard un-reorganised school there are sufficient Tables to 
allow two a term for the 7-year course. Where there are grouped 
classes in the un-reorganised school, reference should be made to the 
chapter on Rural Schools, page 79, where this problem is dealt with. 


The use of the Tables 


As in the 1919 syllabus, it is recommended that approximately 
half the lesson time should be spent on groups 1-5 and half on group 6, 
and to facilitate this the Tables are written in two sections, Part I 
and Part II. The normal length of a physical exercise lesson is 
20 minutes, but the Tables in this edition contain more exercises and 
activities than can properly be performed in that time and a selection 
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must therefore be made. In particular, group 6 will appear crowded 
to teachers accustomed to working on the minimum suggested in the 
1919 Tables, but it is considered that more use is likely to be made of 
the numerous activities, jumps, games, etc., that are available for 
children if they are set out in the Tables themselves rather than in 
lists elsewhere in the Syllabus. The full Table also allows choice of 
activity to meet varying conditions of surface, space, weather, etc. 
The intention is that every exercise and activity given in a Table . 
should be performed with some degree of skill by every child before a 
new Table is attempted. To aid the teacher to compile an all round 
lesson, the majority of the exercises in Groups 2 to 5 have been marked 
a, b, or c, whereas the activities and jumps in Groups 1 and 6 have 
been numbered. In every Table the a, b, or c of each group, together 
with a selection of exercises from Groups 1 and 6, form a complete 
though short Table. The choice thus afforded should enable teachers 
in any type of school to plan suitable and varied lessons for the four 
to six weeks during which the Table is to be used. As in the 1919 
edition, a gradual change should be made from one Table to the next, 
only one or two new exercises being introduced at a time. 


Breaks. If a judicious choice of exercises and activities is made, 
unnecessary formality dispensed with, and the children kept moving 
all the time, the introduction of isolated “ breaks’’ will seldom be 
necessary, as the arrangement of the Table and the variation of the 
exercises and formations will give the necessary relief. It is however 
open to the teacher to introduce a quick, lively, informal movement 
at any appropriate point in the lesson. 


The Grouping of Exercises 


Some slight modification of the grouping of exercises has been made 
in this edition. 
1919 1933 
Part I 


1. Introductory running and | 1. Introductory exercises. 


breathing exercises. 


2. Head pressing backward, Trunk | 2. Head éxercises, Trunk bending 
bending forward forward and also downward. 
3. Arm exercises (bending and: 3. Arm exercises. 


stretching and _— shoulder 
blade). ; 
4, Balance and leg exercises. . Balance and leg exercises, 
including exercises with 
;' abdominal effect. 
5. Trunk turning and bending | 5. Trunk turning and _ bending 
sideways. sideways. 
Part II 


Marching, running, jumping, 
games, etc. 
Breathing exercises. 


. General activity exercises. 


. Final exercises. 
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Group 1. Contains a number of informal activities and exercises 
from which a suitable selection should be made to ensure a varied 
and stimulating opening to the lesson. As a rule, one or two of the 
activities, together with one of the rhythmic jumps will constitute a 
good introduction. It is important that the children should adopt 
a correct standing position early in the lesson and that they should 
be encouraged to maintain good posture throughout. 


Group 2. It will be found that a head movement is always included 
in the Tables, and that more frequent use is made of head exercises 
other than Head pressing backward, which is not introduced until 
the tenth year. 


A greater number of varieties of the Trunk bending downward 
exercise is given, and the introduction of Trunk forward bend is deferred 
until later. 


Group 3. All types of arm movements are included in ee group. 
The upward stretch position has been omitted for children in junior 
classes and a midway stretch substituted for it. It has not been 
considered desirable to include many arm movements in the Tables 
for the younger children. 


Group 4. A definite abdominal effect has been introduced by the 
inclusion of a greater number of leg swingings and leg raisings in this 
group. In general, two types of balance movements are included in 
each Table, the slower more formal balance movements performed on 
the spot, and those combined with free activity, such as running, 
springing and landing. 


Group 5 is unchanged. 


Group 6 is unchanged in scope.’ A greater selection of activities 
is given and an appropriate organisation of the class in groups, teams, 
etc., is frequently suggested, particularly in the lessons for the younger 
children. A class activity, i.e. an activity in which the whole class 
takes part and which is controlled by the teacher, as well as group or 
~ team work is always given and a selection from each should be included 
in every lesson. 


Three examples of possible arrangements of Group 6, Table 24, are 
described below. 


A. Class activity. 
Fence and Ditch jump. 


Group practice. y 


1. Stepping stones. Hopping on foot from circle to circle. Lesson 16. (Four 
groups working independently.) 


Game. Circular Dodge Ball (class divided into two groups). 


B. Group practice. 
2. Running in a circle bouncing or throwing the ball across from one to another. 
(Two groups working independently.) 
3. Jump the rope with a double start. (Two groups working independently.) 
Class activity. 
Team Tag (one team at a time as catchers, see which team catches the most 
in a given time.) 
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C, Class activity. 
Free running, batting a ball in the air with the hand or from right to left 
hand. 
Group practice 1. Stepping stones. 
3. Jump the rope with a double start. 
4. Jump with leg parting over a moving hoop, 
5. Hitting a ball up against the wall with a hand or bat, 


Game. Circular Dodge Ball or a game from a previous Table. 


Group 7. The intention of the short conclusion is to collect the 
class after the recreative section of the lesson and dismiss it with a 
sense of order and good posture. 


Marching and Running may be included at any convenient point 
in the lesson and for this reason sometimes appears in the Tables 
in Group 1, sometimes in Group 4, and at other times in Group 6. 
In the earlier Tables the term walking rather than marching has been 
used as it is considered that this will help to secure a more natural 
movement (page 114). 


Breathing. Definite breathing exercises are not included in the 
Tables. It is felt that the general activity and vigorous movement 
which characterises the lessons will ensure deep breathing. 


Class Arrangements 
Formations 


The object of a “ formation ”’ is to give every child space to move 
without interfering with any other child, and to ensure that all children 
can see the teacher. The tendency of young children is to crowd 
together ; this should be corrected as early as possible, and, within 
reason, the more room each child has the better. Any formal arrange- 
ment of the class should be introduced gradually. Variety is essential in 
the infant and junior school especially, and in each lesson the formations 
should be easily made and easily broken again. Used properly they 
are a valuable means first, of giving children a sense of direction and 
spacing, secondly of training them to move swiftly and freely about 
the playground avoiding collision, and thirdly to give the first feelings 
of co-operative work. 


In all formations spacing is of the utmost importance. Naturally 
a child should not be placed outside the range of the teacher’s voice. 
On the other hand no child should be within arm’s reach of another 
when performing exercises. It is realised that in some very small 
playgrounds this ideal may not be possible, but the ingenuity of the 
teacher must be directed towards finding the best solution of the 
problem. If attention is paid to spacing from the very beginning and 
formations taught progressively on the lines suggested below, the 
children will quickly use their own judgment in taking distance. 


The choice of formation depends on the type of activity to be 
performed. The following examples illustrate the arrangements most 
generally used. 
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1, Free spacing 

The class scatter freely over the playground, each child finding a 
place alone out of reach of his neighbour. This is used in the earliest 
stages of infant training, but is also valuable for informal activities 
in any age group. 
2. The line or rank 

The children form up along a wall, or preferably toe a chalk line, 
leaving a space between each child. It is sometimes convenient to 
have two lines on opposite sides of the playground, or four lines in the 
form of a square. 


3. The ring 

In the early stages this may be taken from lines or ranks. Later 
the children should be encouraged to form the ring from any position 
in which they happen to be. When used for exercises in the infant 
classes, even the fully extended ring does not give sufficient space and 
the children should drop hands and spread out further. 


4. The file 
The children without touching, fall in behind a leader; the space 
between each should always be slightly more than an arm’s length. 


5. Open files 

The leaders take up their positions rather more than double arm 
distance apart, and each team falls into a straight line behind its 
leader. The number of files depends on the size of the class and shape 
of the playground. It is not advisable to have more than 8 or 10 
children in a file. The spacing must be such that any type of movement 
may be performed without the possibility of one child touching another. 
In the senior classes the teams should be arranged in order of height 
with the shortest in front, with the exception of the leader who is 
chosen for his ability. 

Varieties of the above formations such as, rings of 3 or 4 children, 
double rings or double files, are often useful, and in order to save time 
children should be trained to change quickly from one to another. 
Both running and marching can be practised in different formations, 
e.g. zig-zag running, counter running, following the team leader, etc. 
These formations will be found particularly useful when space is limited. 
Care must be taken not to allow the running or marching to deteriorate. 


Turning 

Turning should be taken with a jump in the junior school. In the 
early stages a high jump should be encouraged as this affords added 
opportunity for training in ankle work and spring. In classes of older 
children the more formal method of turning on heel and toe may be 
preferred. 


COMMANDS: 
(a) To the right (left) with a jump... . turn! (or spring !) 
(0) To the night (left) .... turn! I, 2. 


The formal turn is performed : as follows -—When turning to the right, 
swing round on the right heel and left toe on “one.” Bring the left 
foot up to the right on “two” with the heels together. If a half 
circle is required the command to the right or left about is used. 
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Exercises taken in the lying or sitting position 

It will be noted that a number of the exercises given in the Tables, 
particularly in those for the younger children, can be performed in 
the lying or sitting position. The value of these two starting positions 
in preventing unnecessary movement in the spine, and also for abdom- 
inal exercises, has been mentioned, and it is hoped that teachers 
will make every effort to use these positions. Such exercises are 
placed in square brackets in the Tables as it is realised that the 
surface of the ground or room is not always suitable for lying or 
sitting. In dry weather it is possible to sit on grass (see page 78), 
and sometimes on asphalt, but great care must be taken that the surface 
is neither damp nor too cold. Experiments are being tried in various 
districts with mats of all kinds, with wood, and strong cardboard or 
linoleum squares. Some form of apparatus will certainly be required 
if the exercises are to be performed with any degree of regularity, and 
there need be no appreciable “ hold-up ”’ of the lesson if each child 
is made responsible for fetching and clearing away his own “ mat.”’ 
Where there is no special provision of this kind opportunity should be 
taken when possible of practising these floor exercises when the 
children have to be indoors (page 83). Where lying or sitting 
positions are suggested in the Tables two or more suitable exercises 
often follow each other to prevent unnecessary moving of apparatus, 
e.g. an abdominal exercise following a trunk movement (Table 28, 
Group 2c). (See pages 330, 331.) 


Exercises performed with support 
It is suggested that for certain exercises the children should work 
together either in twos or more, in line or circle formation, grasping 
shoulders or hands. The grasps are introduced for a definite purpose— 
that of helping towards a good performance. They may be used :— 


A. To limit unnecessary movement or aid the balance. For this 
purpose the chief grasps used are :— 

1. Shoulder grasp. Partners stand side bv side, face opposite ways 
and place inside hands on each other’s shoulders. Elbows straight but 
not stiff. The same grasp can be taken in line formation. (Fig. 42.) 


Example. (In twos). Single arm swinging forward-upward. The support 
on the shoulder helps to prevent unnecessary swaying in the shoulders and waist 
(Table 31). 


(2) Chain grasp. The children standing in lines or circles hold hands, 
the arms straight but not rigid, or the elbows definitely bent. (Fig. 41.) 

Example. (Chain grasp in lines, toe forward). Knee raising and lowering 
(Table 22). ; 

B. To increase the height of a jump or aid its performance and to 
steady the performer in the landing. 


The supporter may give one or both hands. Asa rule both 
hands are given when the object is to help the performer as in—- 


(1) Downward jump over a rope from a height (Table 7). 
(2) Skip jump from side to side over a rope (Table 12). 
(87367) G3 
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In order to get the lift, the supporter’s hands should be placed under 
those of the performer. One hand or both may also be given to steady 
a performer in landing especially in the beginning stages. 

To support or “catch”’ a performer and at the same time not to 
impede the jump is not altogether easy. The “‘catcher’’ has to be 
alert, he must watch the performer closely, and be ready quickly to 
adjust his position in order to be in the right place to give assistance. 
The correct way to support or catch for the more advanced exercises 
is given with the description of the exercise. (See pages 122, 123.) 


Apparatus for the Physical Exercise lesson 

A certain amount of simple apparatus such as balls, bean bags, 
ropes for jumping or skipping, etc., is essential to the carrying out of 
the scheme of work given in the Tables for both the infant and junior 
school, and such apparatus should be regarded as a necessary part of 
the school equipment. A detailed list is given on page 60, and each 
school should possess sufficient equipment to keep a class, or more 
than one if lessons are held simultaneously, fully occupied. Many 
schools have a games box or cupboard in which all the physical training 
apparatus is kept for use by any class. Others attempt to equip each 
class separately, but this is not an economical arrangement and often 
means a meagre supply. The common games cupboard gives oppor- 
tunities for duties which the children can undertake, such as the checking 
and care of apparatus, and also stimulates voluntary , effort to add to 
the general store. 


Improvised apparatus 

With a little ingenuity and at practically.no cost, a considerable 
amount of useful apparatus for jumping and games can be acquired. 
Tins and boxes of different sizes can be used as obstacles, as targets 
for aiming practice, or as turning points for races. They can be painted 
with the team colours if desired, and weighted with damp sand or 
earth to render them more stable or to enable them to support a corner 
flag. Wooden hoops can be used to jump into, and a track of such 
““ stepping stones ’”’ is soon laid. Light bamboos or wooden laths which 
can be held by one child, and braids, balloons, etc., suspended from 
scout poles or broom handles are useful for running jumps or for high 
jumps to touch an object. Jumping stands can be improvised by fixing 
a post into a biscuit tin weighted with damp sand. The post or upright 
can be holed for pegs, or the crossbar or rope may be supported by nails 
driven into the post. In these and in other ways a resourceful teacher 
will find it possible to add considerably to the school stock of apparatus 
at comparatively little cost. 


The Marking of playgrounds 
It is neither possible nor desirable to suggest any definite rules 
for the permanent marking of playgrounds. The absence of any per- 
manent marks may throw unnecessary work on the teacher or the 
children every time a lesson is taken; on the other hand, the over- 
marked ground may be a hindrance rather than a help. Not only 
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does it limit class mobility and tend to a stereotyped arrangement of 
activities, but, since the power of children of different ages to jump, 
throw, run, etc. varies, it also restricts practice and limits achievement. 
If the plavground is marked out for games as suggested on page 58 
the requirements of the physical training lesson, so far as permanent 
marking goes, will probably be met. The lines of the rectangular 
court can be used for the start of a running jump, or series ot jumps, 
and for the start, turning point, or finish of a race. Permanent 
markings for such activities as stepping stones or graded ladder jumps 
should not be used. For temporary markings, lump chalk rather tnan 
prepared chalk should be used, and in some districts pot or plate moulds 
thrown out from the factories can be obtained. On earth surfaces a 
pointed stick is useful, and a watering can is very efficacious for a 
short period. On grass, powdered chalk, slaked lime, or sawdust can 
be used. 


Clothing 


It must be increasingly evident to all who are interested in the 
progress of physical training in the schools that the clothing of the 
children is a very important factor in any real advance. The necessity 
for suitable clothing both from the hygienic and utilitarian aspects has 
been discussed in Chapter I (page 19), and a study of the exercises 
and activities given in the Tables in this svllabus, and particularly in 
those for the older children, will serve to emphasize the need for proper 
clothing if the work is to be carried out successfully. The efforts made 
during recent vears to obtain a more suitable dress for exercise are most 
encouraging, and it is found that the sympathy and co-operation of the 
parents can usually be obtained if the children are keenly interested 
in their games and physical exercises. Where there is adequate 
changing accommodation the idea of the one layer garment and the 
right hygienic procedure can be carried out, but, as a rule, the poverty 
of the children and the lack of facilities at the school make a complete 
change of dress with a shower or rub down after exercise impracticable. 
The best that can be done in most cases is to encourage the children 
to take off unnecessary garments and to obtain suitable shoes. If the 
school can make arrangements to keep shoes used for physical training 
on the premises, whether they are school or private property, they will 
naturally be available for a much longer period. The discarding of 
unneeded garments—coats, waistcoats, jumpers, skirts, tunics and 
stockings is an economy, and a belt in the case of the boys and a 
suitable pair of knickers for girls are the only probable items of special 
expenditure. Thus equipped a child can tackle the activities suggested 
in the syllabus unhampered and with a feeling of safety. 


The teacher’s dress has also been mentioned. Every teacher taking 
a physical training lesson or a games period should wear suitable shoes, 
and the habit of turning out in gymnastic costume or games kit that 
is growing among the more recently trained teachers will most certainly 
produce its effect on the attitude taken towards physical training in 
the school itself, and by persons outside the school who have an 
interest in the well being of the children. 
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NOTES ON LESSONS FOR CHILDREN FROM 5-7 YEARS OF AGE 


Eighteen Lessons are provided. If a three year course is given, 
six Lessons should be covered in the year, if a two year course, nine 
may be attempted. 


The primary Lesson for the Infant School is planned on the following 
lines :— 
(Spacing). 
Introductory activity. 
Standing position. 
(Formation). 
Trunk Movement. 
Arm Movement (not always included). 
Balance. 
General Activity. 
(Jumping, running, walking, a Play with balls, hoops, 
skipping ropes, etc.). 
Game. 
Quiet Ending. 


It will be found that the above scheme forms the framework of 
each Lesson, but that in order to help the teacher to present the material 
in a manner suitably adapted to the needs of little children many 
free activities are also given. These are introduced in such a way that 
they link together the more definite exercises which constitute the 
basis of the Lesson. 


The infant Lessons as outlined in this book may at first appear 
difficult to memorise, but when the teacher has become familiar with 
their general planning, she will find that the essentials of the Lesson 
are the same as in the 1919 edition, but that more help has been given 
as regards the introduction of general activity. Whereas, before, she 
had to amplify the lesson by the inclusion of isolated breaks and games 
to supply the necessary free movement and the recreative element, 
she will now find a great variety of useful activities suggested which 
are introduced in such a manner that continuity and freedom of 
movement is ensured throughout the lesson. 


Although descriptions of a large number of exercises, games and 
activities will be found in the Notes, which also contain suggestions 
as regards class organisation and teaching methods, it will still be 
necessary to refer to Chapter VIII for the description of all the 
fundamental positions and many of the movements which are common 
both to the infant and junior Tables. 


In the presentation of the infant Lessons the teacher’s attention is 
directed to the following general points :— 
Advisability of teacher's active participation 

With small children it is often essential for the teacher to join 
in the activities and games. partly because of this age the children 
learn most easily by imitation, and partly to ensure that the lesson 
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“ goes” with a swing. It is obvious that the more life and spirit the 
teacher brings to the Lesson and the more she shares in the children’s 
enjoyment and fun, the more whole-heartedly will they respond to her 
teaching and leadership. 


Use of the Whistle 


In the first few lessons it is advisable to use the whistle as a 
signal to stop only. In this way the children learn to respond promptly 
to a signal and to exercise control in their movements; it is also a 
valuable means of lessening the possibility of accidents, e.g. if all have 
learned to stop dead when the whistle blows, there is little likelihood 
of accidents occurring when one child falls or a ring breaks, etc. 


Use of Handkerchiefs 


Before the lesson begins, and often again at the end, it is advisable 
to tell the children to get out their handkerchiefs and blow their noses. 
This practice, followed by vigorous activity which induces involuntary 
deep breathing, will prove more beneficial than any formal or informal 
breathing exercises at this stage. 


Free Formation 


Free formation, that is an informal group, or children scattered 
about plavground, is frequently given and is one means of preserving 
the informal character of the lesson. Provided the children learn to — 
leave big spaces and stand out of reach of their neighbours, such a 
formation is suitable for the performance of most movements. Early 
training in intelligently “ finding a place alone ”’ will greatly simplify 
the teaching of spacing in files when this formation is first introduced 
and will obviate any need for measuring distance with the arms or 
joining hands and “ spreading out.” 


a) 


Free Actimty 

When the term “ free’’ is used, as in “ free skipping,” it implies 
that each child moves in his own time (i.e. not to a set rhythm) any- 
where about the playground. At the same time the teacher should 
encourage effort at good performance and “ coach’”’ the movement 


e.g. In free skipping ; “ spring hgh!” “ keep on your toes!” “ head 
ap!” ete. 
Repetition 

In order to make the movements and exercises fully effective 
and to aim at improved performance through practice, the necessity 
for adequate repetition should be remembered. An exercise per- 
formed once or twice can have little effect on the muscles or joints 
concerned and should therefore be repeated several times. The number 
of times the movement is repeated may vary according to its difficulty 
and the energy required to perform it, but generally speaking each 
exercise should be repeated at least four times. 
Revision 


It is obviously impracticable always to indicate in the Lessons 
to what extent revision of the various free activities should be under- 
taken, as this must primarily depend on the children’s rate of progress. 


, ’ 
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It should, however, be realised that practices involving ball play and 
agility exercises will always bear repetition, and need never become 
stale or devoid of interest to the children if presented in a purposeful 
and progressive form. It is hoped, therefore, that the value of revision, 
both as a means of ensuring variety and increasing proficiency will 
not be overlooked. 


The Linking up of movements 


It is often possible to add to the effect of a position or exercise 
by linking it up with the one following it. The application of this method 
when practicable will also help the continuity of the lesson and prevent 
loss of time in the handling of the class. In Lesson 5, for example, 
Trunk (a), Crouch position, ready for Rabbit hop, can be taken from 
long sitting (see note, page 217). Though it is not always shown in the 
lessons when such linking up is desirable, it is hoped that the teacher 
will bear in mind the advantages of adopting this method whenever 
possible. 


Commands s+ 

Few commands are suggested in the notes to the lessons. 
Most of the exercises and activities can be started by such commands 
as Begin! Go! Run! Up! Down! etc., followed by the use of 
numbers, and stopped by the whistle, or the ‘command, Stop ! Demon- 
stration will generally take the place of, or aid, description and explana- 
tion. As more formal movements are introduced, reference should 
be made to Chapter VIII, and to the preliminary Tables, but only 
words which can be understood by the children should be used. 


The I ntroduction to the Lesson 

It will be noticed that in each Lesson at least three introductory 
activities are suggested. More than one of these may be taken in any 
lesson, but it is important to vary the opening activity each day so 
that the children are kept on the alert and their interest aroused from 
the outset. As the number of Lessons known to the children increases, 
the teacher will be able to make use of activities previously taught. 
This will prove useful as regards revision and will also provide her 
with a wide range of activities from which to choose, thus ensuring 
constant variety. 

The type of activity suggested aims at helping the teacher to make 
the opening of the lesson bright, vigorous and recreational. At the 
same time it should be borne in mind that to encourage good per- 
formance of the various movements need not in any way detract 
from the children’s enjoyment, and much valuable training in good 
movement can be arrived at through these free and informal practices. 
This also applies to the recreative activities and games with which the 
lesson finishes. 


Though repetition of each introductory activity is not always 
indicated in the lessons, it is assumed that the teacher will realise 
that in most, instances this is advisable in order to ensure effective 
exercise of a vigorous and warming nature. 
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Safety in races and chasing games 


One of the main objects of the training is to make the children 
nimble and safe on their feet. The teacher must guard against falls, 
but must not suggest the risk to the children by constantly warning 
them to be careful. Attention to the following points will help to 
ensure safety :— 


1. From the beginning train the children to use space and to 
dodge each other. 


. Chase up or across a slope, not down it. 


3. Do not use a wall for home, or a small space into which the 
children crowd. Draw a line some distance from the wall 
or mark a large circle or corner. 


4. Train the children not to push or hug when catching, and to 
recognise when they are caught and stand still. 


5. Two “ He’s”’ are often better than one, for in the latter case 
the children tend to crowd to one part of the playground. 
On the other hand, too many “ He’s”’ are confusing to the 
children and tend to cause collisions. 


bo 
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LESSON 1 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


Run and find a place alone. 


1. Running anywhere, at signal stand still. Repeatseveraltimes. Jump 
on the spot stopping at the signal. 


Chase the Teacher. Teacher runs away and the children try to catch 
her. Repeat several times, then run or walk and make a line at the 
wall. Jump on the spot, trying to get as high as possible. 


2. Running, stopping at the signal. ‘‘ Steer your own course ”’ (engines, 
motor cars, etc.). 


Chase a coloured braid or scarf held by the teacher as she runs about 
the playground. From a line at the wall the children form a ring, 
trying to encircle the teacher before she escapes. 


Hop on the spot on one foot. Repeat several times with each foot. 
3. Free skipping, at signal take a partner and skip round. 


Run to toe a chalk line, teacher joining in with the children. Walk 
forward on tiptoe, at signal run to opposite wall. Repeat back to 
chalk line. From the chalk line form a ring. Jump or hop on the 
spot turning about. 


TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Children in a loose group, crouch down and jump up to standing 
several times. (Sit cross-legged and jump up). 


(b) As tall as possible, as small as possible. (Changes between standing 
cross-legged sitting and lying). 
(c) Crouch down with hands on floor, crouch jump on the spot, i.e., 


Rabbit hop without moving the hands. Walking behind the 
teacher, crouching down when she turns round. 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Free skipping. Walk on tiptoe to form a line at wall and stand up 
straight. Following teacher, children walk forward on tiptoe and 
run back to wall when she turns round to catch them. 


(b) Free skipping, springing high off the ground, stop at the signal on toes 
with arms sideways. 


(c) Free galloping, stop at the signal on one leg with arms sideways. 


JUMP 


(a) Imitative play, Horses galloping, trotting or prancing, etc. Birds 
flying, hovering, hopping, etc. 


(b) Jack in the Box (page 128). 
(c) Children toe a chalk line and. practise jumping over it, on to it, etc. 


GAME . 


1. Running after balls thrown vy the teacher in all directions; (as 
many balls as possible). 


9, Three Blind Mice. 
3. What is the time Mr, Wolf? 


4, Mother Bird. 
Ending : Walk into school. 
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Requirements. A coloured braid or scarf. 
A basket of balls (tennis, sorbo or wool). 
A long chalk line drawn at either side of playground parallel 
with the side walls. 


Introduction. Find a place alone. Encourage children to make full use of 
the -pwce available. ‘“ Use the whole playground ’—‘‘ Keep away from each 
other ’’—‘‘ Come away from the walls,”’ etc. 


1. Jump on the spot. Encourage children to keep on toes. Teacher 
jumping with children shows light bouncing jumps, knees straight, pushing 
off ball of foot which children will try to imitate (i.e., skip jump, page 116). 


Jump on the spot trying to get as high as possible. Several upward 
jumps in which effort is directed at a high spring into the air. Each child takes 
his own time which is naturally slower than in jump on the spot. 


Trunk (a) Sit Cross-iegged (page 88). Encourage a long straight back from the 
first time the position is practised. “‘ Sit up very straight and tall,” “see what 
a long neck you can make,” etc. Later, may be taken with a jump (i.e., at 
the end of the month or when teacher feels the children can do so without 
landing with a bump). They may also be encouraged to try standing up 
from cross-legged sitting without uncrossing legs or touching floor with hands. 


(b) “As tall as possible—Up!”’ Children stand on tiptoe with arms 
stretched over head. ‘“‘Assmallas possible—Down !’’ Children drop or jump to 
crouch position or curl themselves into small balls, knees bent, head to 
knees. Changes between standing, cross-legged sitting and lying. Encourage 
quick, nimble movement, but at first let the children arrive at the positions 
in the way they find most natural. 


(c) Crouch jump on the spot (page 128). The hands are not moved, the 
feet only leaving the ground. Encourage children to give a vigorous lift of 
the hips, ik eping feet together as they leave the ground. The head should 
be kept up during the movement to avoid turning a somersault. 


Jump (c) Jumping on, off and over line. From the beginning the children 
should be encouraged to land lightly and on their toes, letting hips, knees and 
ankles give. Effort may be stimulated by the teacher seeing who jumps the 
highest (and later the furthest) or who can land exactly on the line, etc. 


Games 1. Running aftey balls. Children in loose group a little distance from 
the teacher. Tell the children to watch the balls as they leave the teacher’s 
hand so that they may anticipate their flight. Guard against a mob of children 
trying to secure possession of the same ball. 


2. Three Blind Mice. Children in ring skip round singing ‘“ Three 
Blind Mice,” etc. Teacher or child in centre is the “‘ Farmer’s Wife.’”’ At 
a certain word she chases the children (mice) who all race to their “ home.” 
Those caught join the farmer’s wife and help to catch next time. Variation 
2 or more homes, children divided into brown and white mice, etc. 


3. What is the time Mr. Wolf? Teacher or child as Mr. Wolf is followed 
by class repeatedly asking in chorus ‘‘ What is the time Mr. Wolf ’’ ?) Mr. Wolf 
answers “‘ Nine o’clock, Eleven o’clock,”’ etc., but when he says ‘ Dinner 
Time” the children race home, Mr. Wolf catching as many as possible. 
Repeat, choosing a new wolf or let those caught help the catcher. 


4. Mother Bird. One child as hawk and the teacher as Mother Bird. 
Children divided into two, or later, more groups, each group choosing 
the name of a bird and making their home in different corners of the play- 
ground. The Mother Bird from her “nest” at the opposite end of the 
playground calls each group home in turn and as they race to her the hawk 
tries to intercept and catch as many as possible. Those caught are taken to 
his nest. Repeat, choosing a new hawk or let those caught help the hawk. 
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LESSON 2 
INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


Find a place alone. 

1. On toes with arms sideways, free running, turning and swerving, 
hovering, etc. (Aeroplanes). Run or walk into two lines on opposite 
sides of playground. Change across with opposite line. Skipping, 
running, galloping, etc. Stand up straight. 

2. Free skipping, at signal skip with partner, at next signal couples 
skip in rings of four. Repeat several times. Skip jump low or 
high (Bouncing Balls). Join hands and form a ring, walk sideways 
on tiptoe to left or right as directed by teacher. 

8. Free running, at signal change to running on the spot. Repeat several 
times. Sparrow hop to two lines well apart and stand up straight. 
Walk forward on heels or toes, at signal run or sparrow hop back 
to lines. 


TRUNK EXERCISE 
(a) Formaring. Jump to feet astride, touch toes. Repeat several times. 
Then face outwards and skip jump forward running back to reform 
ring at signal. 
(b) Jump to feet astride, touch toes. Repeat several times, then rabbit 
hop on the spot. (Lesson 1.) 
[Cross-legged sitting, try to touch floor in front of legs with head and 
stretch up again. 
Lying on back, kick legs freely in the air. At signal lie still and 
straight—‘“‘ no hollow in the back ! ’’] 
(c) Jump to feet astride, clasp ankles. 
[Cross-legged sitting, touch left and right knee alternately with head 
and stretch up; change to crook lying, tapping feet and hands on 
floor, at signal lie still and straight.] 


BALANCE EXERCISE 

(a) Thread the needle. ‘Clasp hands in front; lift one leg and thread it 
through without unclasping the hands. 

Thread the needle and hop on standing leg. Repeat several times 
with each leg. Free skipping, at signal take a partner and jump on 
the spot several times. 

(b) Free skipping, at signal jump to crouch with finger support. Change 
several times to tiptoe standing with arms sideways and back to 
crouch. Brisk walking anywhere. 

(ec) Join hands and skip in a ring, at signal run to lines and stand on one 
leg. Hopping, turning round about, at signal reform ring and 
repeat skipping, etc. Follow teacher in loose group walking briskly 
and counting the steps. At any count the teacher turns and 
chases the children. Those caught help her to catch next time. 


(d) Crawling on hands and knees. 


JUMP 
1. Crouch jump moving forward (Rabbit hop). 


2. From a line at the wall all the children run and jump over a chalk line 
marked across the centre of the playground. 


3. Run, jumping marked spaces, following the teacher. 
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GAME 


1. Mrs. Bond and her Ducks. The children in knees full bend position 
walk about freely, pretending to be ducks, while the teacher 
(Mrs. Bond) throws them food. Suddenly she chases them and they 
jump up and run back to the wall or home. 


2, Big A, little A. 


8. Allkicking balls (one each). Children run about kicking them. (Page 140.) 
Ending : Tiptoe into school. 


NOTES ON LESSON 2 


Requirements. 2 chalk lines as in lesson 1. 
1 chalk line across centre of playground. 
A series of marked spaces (about 2-3 ft. in width). 
A ball to each child. 


Introduction. 1. Aeroplanes. To promote purposeful play resulting in :— 
skilful dodging, quick control, speed of foot, etc., it is advisable for the 
teacher to give the children some concrete suggestions to work upon such 
as “pretend you are aeroplanes, motor cars, ships ’’, etc., ““see who is the 
cleverest driver or steersman, who has the best brakes, who has no collisions.” 


3. Sparrow hop. Little skip jumps about the playground, very ligh*. 
Arms sideways or flapping to represent wings. 

Trunk. (a) Jump to Feet Astride—Touch Toes. Encourage a loose downwar 
bend, with straight knees, letting fingers touch toes without any preliminary 
stretching up or reaching out ofarms. “ Tuck headsin.’’ “ Look between your 
legs.’”’ Guard against a sudden or jerky return to the erect position (page 87). 


Commands. “ Feet astride—Jump ! Touch the toes—Down !—Up !”’ 


(b) and (c) Cross-legged sitting, trying to touch floor in front of feet with 
head, or touching L or R knee with head. It is necessary to emphasise that 
in sitting, trunk bending downward exercises (as in standing), the return to 
the erect position is as important as the bending movement. The desired 
effect is arrived at by repetition of the movement several times and not by 
bending down once or twice and staying in that position too long. 

“Lying still and straight.” (Page 90). Lying on the back and trying 
to make every part of it touch the ground, no “ tunnels ”’ under back or neck. 
When lying is given as a rest, let each child lie in the position he finds most 
comfortable. 


Balance (a) Thread the needle and hop on standing leg. Standing on one leg 
the other knee is raised as high as possible by clasping the hands under the 
thigh. “‘ Pull the leg up, don’t bend down to it.” Hop on the standing leg 
trying to keep very straight and tall. 


Jump 1. Crouch jump, moving forward (page 128). 


2. Run and jump over chalk line. Encourage a high jump and let children 
land on one or both feet whichever comes most naturally to them. 


3. Run, jump marked spaces. See that children do not follow each other 
too closely ; following a zigzag course will help to prevent this. Several jumps 
should be included in the course, (width 2—3 feet, according to average ability 
of class). May be marked by chalk lines or a series of parallel ropes or sticks 
laid on the ground to form the spaces or “ stream ”’ to be jumped. 


Games 2. Big A, Little A. Children at one end of playground in loose group. 
Teacher or child at opposite end with back turned as the cat. Children sing or 
chant “ Big A, Little A’’ making themselves first as tall, then as small as 
possible. “ Bouncing B,” skip jump on the spot. ‘“ Cat’s in the cupboard 
and can’t see me !”’ Advance on tiptoe. Repeat words and action till near 
enough for someone to touch the cat. Then all race home, the cat chasing and 
catching as many as possible. 
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LESSON 3 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


Find a place alone. r 
1. Free running, at signal jump on the spot. Run or walk into a loose 
Troup. 
Big A, Tittle A (Lesson 2). 

2. Running with knees high (rether slower rhythm) change to running. 
(Riding bicycles uphill and down). Brisk walking anywhere, at 
signal skip, jump or hop on the spot, turning round about. 

3. Loose group, chase a coloured braid held by teacher or a child. Make 
a ring round the teacher while she counts 8. Repeat, reducing the 
number. The last time skip in the ring changing direction at the 
signal. 


TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Jump to feet astride. Bend down, grasp one knee with both hands 
and pull head to knee, keeping knees straight. Repeat each side 
several times. 

Crawling on all fours (Monkey run). 

(b) In loose group, jump to feet astride, clasp ankles. 

[Crook sitting, bend down to put head between knees and stretch 
up. Mark time with the feet (drumming)]. 

Follow teacher skipping, running, etc. When she turns round all 
crouch down. Repeat several times. 

(e) Crouch with finger support, change to tiptoe standing with arms 
sideways and back to crouch. Repeat several times. 

[Crook lying, hug both knees to chest]. 


(d) Crouch position, running on the spot. 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) All kicking balls (Lesson 2). 

Skip jump anywhere, at signal stop on one leg. Repeat several times. 
Brisk walking anywhere change to walking on the heels. Repeat 
skip jumping, etc. 

(b) Free running (e.g. aeroplanes), at signal run to form a ring. Thread 
and unthread the needle (Lesson 2). Repeat several times with 
each leg in turn. Repeat “ aeroplanes ’’ stopping at signal on toes 
with arms sideways. 

(c) Free running, at signal stop on one leg, touching the ground with 
the fingers. Repeat several times, then run to two lines well apart. 
Skip to meet partner, join hands and skip round, At the signal 
reform lines. 


JUMP 

1. Loose group at end of playground. Running or galloping across 
playground, jumping marked space in centre. 

Going upstairs (walk with knees high), turning round and running 
down again, jumping last step. 

Jack in the Box. 

Run and jump a series of marked spaces and over stick or rope held 
by teacher, 
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GAME 
1. Bogey Ball. Children at one end of playground with teacher. She 
rolls the ball across while the children run and try to overtake it. 


2. Free play with balls. Running or skipping, tossing up the ball and 
catching it. A ball each. (Page 140.) 


8. Charlie Over the Water. 
Ending: Skip to the door and tiptoe into school. 


4. Keep the basket full. 


NOTES ON LESSON 3 


Requirements. A coloured braid or scarf. 
Balls, one for each child. 
A big ball for Bogey Ball. 
A rope or stick. 


Trunk (a) Monkey run (page 128). Encourage nimble movement and speed 
in covering the ground. Variations of crawling on all fours are—“ Cat walk” 
long stealthy strides. “Crabs” running sideways. “ Bear walk” keeping 
knees as straight as possible, etc. ‘ 

(b) Crook sitteng, Drumming, i.e., marking time with the feet. “ Little 
drums” beating a quick tattoo with the feet with as little noise as possible. 
“ Big drums’ a bigger movement therefore in slower time and making a 
big noise. May also be taken from long sitting and’ lying. 

(c) Crook lying hug the knees to chest (pages 90,107) Keeping the shoulders 
and back of head on the ground, the knees are drawn strongly up and held as 
closely to the chest as possible by clasping the hands round them. Repeat 
several] times. Encourage a strong lift of the legs and guard against scraping 
the feet on the ground. 


(d) Crouch position, running on the spot. _The hands are not moved. To 
ensure vigorous movement the feet must be lifted well off the ground. 


_ Balance (c) Stop on one leg, touching ground with fingers. At the signal the 
children stop dead, and standing on one leg bend down to touch the ground 
with finger tips. Encourage a high lift up behind of the free leg ; the front knee 
may be bent or straight. The position is only maintained for a few seconds. 


Jump 2. Gog upstarrs. Loose group, ring or two lines. Children walk up 
given number of high steps (e.g. 8), raising knees as high as possible. Turn 
at the tcp, run down and jump the last 1, 2, 3 or 4 steps landing in crouch 
with finger support and jumping up to standing position. Encourage a high 
jump in the air. 

3. Jackin the Box. (Page 128.) 


4. Children follow a zigzag course jumping a series of marked spaces 
and over a stick or rope held by Teacher. (Height can be varied according to 
ability of the children). 


Game 3. Charlie Over the Water. Children dance in a ring round “ Charlie,”’ 
chanting ‘‘ Charlie over the water, Charlie over the sea, Charlie caught a 
blackbird but he can’t catch me!” At “‘ me’’ Charlie tries to catch as many 
as possible before they can—reach home, touch wood, iron, glass, etc., stand 
on one leg, lie flat on the ground, skip round with a partner, etc. 


4. Keep the Basket Full. Teacher with basket of balls ; children scattered 

about playground facing her. The teacher’s aim is to empty the basket by 

. throwing the balls among the children. The children try to retrieve (chase or 

catch) the balls and return them to the basket, so keeping it filled. Later, the 

game may be made more difficult by the teacher running and dodging as she 

throws. Encourage the children to watch the flight of the balls and to place 
themselves in a good position for catching or intercepting them. 
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LESSON 4 
INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Free galloping, running or skipping, etc. Brisk walking anywhere, 

ca change to walking on heels or toes (short spells only). Crawling on 
all fours (Cat walk, Crabs, etc.). Finish in a loose group. Skip 
jump on the spot, moving to the left or right as indicated by the 
teacher. 

2. Free running, at signal stop on one foot, touching ground with fingers 
(Lesson 3). Brisk walking anywhere, at signal run and join both 
hands with partner across centre line. Face front, skip jump side- 
ways away from and towards partner. 

3. Free running, at signal follow leader, forming one file in a zigzag 
course. Change to skipping, galloping, tiptoe walking, etc., and 
finish in a ring. Skip jump forward or backward, i.e., towards the 
centre and out again. 


TRUNK EXERCISE 


7) Jump to feet astride. Touch toes or clasp ankles. 

{Lying on backs, arms by sides, legs straight, roll over on to face and 
back again as neatly as possible. Practise to right and left alter- 
nately. Quick change to standing and back to lying.] 

(b) Form a ring. Jump to feet astride. Touch toes with fists. Repeat 
several times, then Rabbit hop anywhere running back to re-form 
ring at signal. 

(ec) ‘‘ As small as possible, as tall as possible.’’ (Lesson 1.) 

[Cross-legged sitting. Try to touch floor with head and unroll (page 95). 
With hands on floor, quick change to astride long sitting and back 
to cross-legged sitting. } 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Run to two lines (well spaced) on opposite sides of play-ground. 
Stand on one leg, holding the foot behind. Hop on the spot ; change 
legs and repeat. Form two rings and skip round. At signal run 
back to lines and stand on one leg as before. Repeat hopping and 
skipping, etc., several times. 

(b) Free running, at signal form a ring. Walking sideways on toes 
changing direction at signal. Finish with gallop step sideways. 

Bogey Ball (Lesson 3). 

(ec) Free skipping, at signal take a partner and skip, at second signal 
form rings of 4 or 6. Walk sideways on the toes, stopping at signal 
on tiptoe. Repeat free skipping, etc., finding new partner. 

(d) Free galloping, at signal skip jump on the spot, bob down to touch 


the floor and spring up again quickly on given count. Repeat, 
varying counts. 


JUMP 


1. From two lines wide apart, run up the centre following the leaders, 
jumping three or more skittles or low objects in succession. Later, 
add running down the sides, jumping marked spaces. 

2. Run freely across playground, jumping over centre line. Jump as 
high as possible. : 


GAME 

1. Soldier and Brigands. 

2. Bean Bag Scramble. 

8. Frog in the Sea. 

4, The Farmer and the Rabbits. 


NOTES ON LESSON 4 


Requirements. Centre line, 2 lines wide apart. 
A big ball. 
Bean bags, 20 or more. 
Obstacles for jumps. 


Introduction. 1. Skip jump moving left or right as indicated by teacher. Teacher 
facing the children may perform the jump with them and as she moves sideways 
they follow, or she may simply indicate the direction by pointing. 


Trunk (c) Cross-legged sitting touch floor with head and unroll. Care must be 
taken that the return to the erect position should be an even continuous 
movement and that it is not taken too slowly or in a series of jerks, This 
method of returning to the erect position is much more corrective in its effect 
than when the body is straightened in one movement, and later is also applied 
to standing trunk downward bendings. ; 

Cross-legged sitting : Changing to astride long sitting and cross-legged sitting. 
In changing from one sitting or lying position to another encourage a strong 
and definite /ifting of the legs and feet. Variety may be introduced by letting 
the children place their feet down as quickly as possible or with a big noise, 
but on no account allow them to be scraped along the ground instead of lifted. 
Though the hands may rest on the floor to make the movement easier, constant 
effort should be encouraged to sit up very straight with a long back and head 
well lifted from the shoulders. 


Balance (a) Stand on one leg holding the foot behind. Stand on one leg, grasp 
the toe of the other in the same or opposite hand and pull it up behind. “‘ See 
who can keep very straight and tall while they hop.” If the leg is held up by 
grasping the foe and the children discouraged from grasping round the shin, 
there will be no tendency to bend down during the movement and the erect 
position with a straight standing leg can be easily maintained. 


Jump 1. Objects should be placed at some distance apart to allow of a run for 
each jump. When skittles are not available any suitable object can be 
substituted, e.g., tins, piles of bean bags, cardboard boxes, etc. 


Games |. Soldiers and Brigands. Children form two lines, one line of ‘‘ soldiers ”’ 
acing the wall. The “ brigands ”’ at opposite side of the playground, toe a 
line. Ata signal. from the teacher the brigands creep forward on tiptoe. When 
all are within a yard or two of the soldiers the brigands “ open fire!” (clap 
hands and stamp feet). At a signal from their captain the soldiers turn and 
chase the brigands, catching as many as possible. 


2. Bean Bag Scramble. The children divided previously into two or 
more groups with colours or names, scatter over the playground. The teacher 
throws as many bean bags as possible into the air in any direction while the 
children collect them. See which group has collected the greatest number. 


3. Frog m the Sea. Children chant “ Frog in the Sea, can’t catch me” 
while they skip freely round the frog who sits in the pond and at any 
moment may spring up and chase them. 


4. The Farmer and the Rabbits. Children rabbit hop freely about 
playground. Teacher as ‘farmer’ comes along with three or four dogs 
(running on all fours) which he sends to chase the rabbits. All then jump up 
and race to holes at walls or corner of playground, the dogs giving chase. 
Those caught become dogs. 
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LESSON 5 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Free skipping, at signal join both hands with a partner and skip jump 
on the spot. Run to a line and turn into a file facing the teacher. 
Gallop step sideways following teacher. 


2. Running after balls (Lesson 1). 
Form a ring. Gallop step sideways, at signal jump on the spot. 
Repeat in the opposite direction. 


/3. Free running, at signal follow a chosen leader in one file. Change to 
galloping or trotting horses, aeroplanes, sparrow hop, walking. 
Giant strides across playground. 


TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Jump to feet astride, touch toes with fists. 
[Lcag sitting, grasp toes and pull head in to knees. Drumming 
loudly or softly with heels (Lesson 38).] 
Rabbit hop on the spot (Lesson 1). 


(b) Change from crouch with finger support to standing on toes with 
arms stretched upwards and then to a good standing position. 
“Small as a mouse, tall as a house, thin as a pin.” 

Kangaroo jump anywhere. 


(ec) Jump to feet astride, clasp ankles. 
Skip jump on the spot, change on a given count to crouch with finger 
support. 
[Long sitting, drumming with heels, at signal change to crook sitting.] 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Free running, change to running with knees high (prancing horses). 
Skip jump on the spot, at signal crouch with finger support, change to 
hands on knees (Crows). Stand up and repeat. 


(b) Two lines facing, well apart. Walk forward with knees high, at 
signal run backward on toes (little steps). Repeat several times 
then meet partner and hold both hands. Practise dropping to 
knees full bend and up again. Partners join inside hands and 
skip freely about playground. 


(c) Free skipping, at signal make little rings (of two, three or four) and 
stop on tiptoe. Repeat several times. Brisk walking anywhere, | 
stop at signal. Lift one arm forward and try to kick hand with 
foot, keeping leg straight. Change hands and repeat with the 
other leg. Repeat the walking, etc. 


JUMP 

1. Jump the Fish. 

Running jump over, on and off lines. 

Run and gallop freely, at signal jump as high as possible. 


Crawling on hands and knees or on all tours (monkey run, cat walk, 
crab walk, etc.). 
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GAME 

1. The Cat and the Mice. The “ ” sits asleep half way down the 
playground ; the ‘“‘ mice ”’ ie on their toes from one end of the 
playground to the other. If the cat hears them she jumps up and 
chases them. 


2. Free play with balls. Running or skipping ; tossing and catching or 
bouncing and catching a ball. 


3. Hey Diddle Diddle. 
4. Odd Man. 


NOTES ON LESSON 5 


Requirements. A ball for each child. 
Chalk marking as indicated in lesson. 
A rope or stick. 


Introduction 1. Gallop step sideways following teacher. (See Lesson 4.) 
Encourage quick observation and action on the part of the class by making 
the changes of direction unexpected and varying the distance. Direction 
may also ‘be indicated by the teacher raising left or right arm. 


3. Giant Strides. Children try to cross the playground with as few 
strides as possible, e.g., big running steps. Variations, jumping, hopping. 


Trunk (a) Crouch position ready for Rabbit hop can be taken from long sitting. 
Children place both hands on the floor to the left or right side and turn with a 
jump into crouch position. (See note, page 215.) 


(b) As tall as a house, as small as a mouse, as thin as a pin. Children 
make themselves as tall and small as possible, and at “‘ As thin as a pin ”’ stand 
still, arms by sides, trying to be very tall and thin. Interest will be stimulated 
if teacher constantly varies the order of the positions. 


Kangaroo jump, with feet close, children imitate Kangaroos by moving 
freely about playground with long high bounds. A slight pause to gather spring 
between each jump should be encouraged. 


Balance (a) Crouch with finger support (page 92). Change to hands on knees. 
i.e., The knees full bend position ; heels together, knees apart, back straight, 
hands resting lightly on the knees (page 104). Encourage children to keep arms 
straight as this helps them to sit with a straight back and prevents them 
crouching forward over their knees. This is not a difficult position for little 
children. 


Jump 1. Jump the Fish (variation of jump the widening brook.) A large fish 
is drawn across the playground. Following the teacher the children run and 
jump first over its tail (the thinnest part) then over its head, a wider jump, and 
lastly over its middle. Encourage effort by seeing how many can clear the 
fish without stepping on it. 


2. See note Lesson 1, only a short run is necessary. 


Games 3. Hey Diddle Diddle. Children in loose group at end of playground. 
Teacher in the centre facing them. Children dance towards her singing “‘ Hey 
diddle diddle the cat and the fiddle.” At “ the cow jumped over the moon, 
they jump as high as possible. ‘“ The little dog Jaughed to see such fun ” clap 
knees, hold sides, etc., to illustrate the words “and the dish ran away with 
the !” Children wait till teacher calls ‘ “Spoon ”’ then all try to catch 
her before she can reach the wall. 


4. Odd Man. Children hold hands with partner across a centre line. 
The teacher or a child is the odd man. At signal all, including Odd Man, run 
skip, gallop, etc., about playground ; at second signal all race to centre line 
each trying to join with a partner, the one left out being the ‘‘ Odd Man ” 
next time, 
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LESSON 6 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Alternately, free skipping and skipping with a partner. 
Jumping Jimmy. 
Standing on one leg holding foot behind, hop on the spot turning 
round about. 

2. Free running, high jump at signal. Walking, change to walking on 

heels or toes. 
Free play with balls (Lesson 5). 

3. Free galloping, at signal run into Homes, at second signal form 
aring. Repeat several times. Holding hands in a ring, gallop step 
sideways on toes, (e.g., 12 left 12 right, class counting). Drop hands, 
skip jump forward, backward or turning round about, as directed. 


TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Feet astride. Bend down and grasp one knee with both hands and 
pull head to knee (knees straight). Repeat each side several times. 
[Crook lying, stretch legs high in the air and down again. Sit up 
cross-legged holding toes and turn to look behind.] 
(b) Feet astride, bend down and grasp one ankle with both hands. 
Repeat each side several times. 
Monkey run anywhere (Lesson 3). 
(c) As small, as tall and as straight as possible (Lesson 1). 
[(Cross-legged sitting. Try to touch floor with head and unroll 
(Lesson 4).] 
[Lying on backs, bicycling action with legs in the air.] 
(d) Crouch position, running on the spot (Lesson 3). 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Free running, at signal jump to crouch with finger support. Change 
to hands on knees, stand up (Lesson 5). Repeat several times. 
Tiptoe walking anywhere, at signal run to touch any wall, teacher 
catching as many as possible. 

(b) Free skipping at signal stop on one foot, touching ground with fingers, 
or on one leg with arms sideways. Repeat several times. Free 
galloping, at signal take a partner, skip jump on the spot and stop 
on toes. 

(c) I'ree running, change to walking, at signal run to two lines well apart. 
Holding one foot behind, hop on the spot turning about. At signal 
run to opposite line and stand on one leg as before. Repeat hop- 
ping, etc., on opposite foot. Kangaroo jump (Lesson 5) to meet 
partner, join hands and skip round. At signal run back to lines and 
repeat. 


(d) Rabbit hop anywhere, at signal stand on tiptoes with arms sideways. 


JUMP 

1. Jump the Widening Brook. 

2. Going upstairs, and running down again jumping the last step 
(Lesson 3). : 

8. Follow the leader jumping the Widening Brook, then run and jump 
over a stick or rope held by teacher. 
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GAME 


1. Imitative play 
race or Rabbit hop (short distance only). 
Birds flying, hawks chase them back to nests. All caught become 
hawks. 


e.g., Racing Horses across playground. Monkey 


2. Free play. Some bowling hoops, some pat bouncing balls (who can 
keep ball bouncing the longest ; later, while running). 


8. Mother Hubbard. 
4. The Seaand her Children. 


NOTES ON LESSON 6 


Requirements. A widening brook. 
A ball each. 
A stick or rope 
Hoops. 

Introduction 1. Jumping Jimmy. Children in loose group facing teacher who, 
as Jumping Jimmy, performs'a series of jumping movements which the 
children imitate, till at a certain signal, e.g., when teacher stands still, claps 
hands, etc., children race to opposite wall Jumping Jimmy chasing them. 
Choose a child as Jumping Jimmy and repeat. 


3. Run into Homes. The first introduction of groups. It is therefore 
advisable for the teacher to divide the children quickly into three or four 
groups of roughly the same number. Give each group a name (bird, fish, 
animal, etc.) and send them to their corners. <A good plan to help each group 
to remember its name is to let the children jump on the spot, dance in a ring, 
crouch down, etc., when the name of their group is called. 


Trunk (a) Cross-legged sitting holding toes and turn to look behind. Encourage 
. children to sit with very long straight backs, to keep a “‘ long neck’’ during 
the movements and to see “who can turn the furthest ’’ (turning the body 
as well as the head). 


Command “Turning as far as possible to see what is behind you— 
turn! Now to the other side—turn !”’ 
Trunk (c) Lying on backs, bicycling. Encourage big vigorous’ leg movement. 
Legs may work quickly or slowly as teacher directs, or children may be 
allowed to interpret the action as their imagination suggests. 


Jump 1. Jump the Widening Brook. One or more jumps are marked by chalk 
lines across the playground or ropes on the ground to represent ‘‘ brooks ”’ of 
increasing width. Children follow the teacher or leader up and down the 
playground jumping the brook each time they come to it. See how many can 
clear the brook at its widest part without “ falling in or wetting their feet.” 

Games 2. A space should be allotted to each activity. The children should be 
encouraged to keep the hoops under control and not hit them far ahead. Hand 
or stick may be used. 


3. Mother Hubbard. Children skip or run following teacher (Mother 
Hubbard) till she stops at an imaginary cupboard (they may sing the rhyme 
as they follow her), The children repeatedly ask ‘‘ Have you a bone in your 
cupboard Mother Hubbard ?’”’ If she answers “ Yes,” “I think so,” “Ill 
look and see,’’ etc,, the children wait. When she says “‘ No”’ they race home, 
Mother Hubbard chasing and catching as many as possible. 


4. The Sea and her Children. Children divided into groups in corners, 
each group choosing the name of a fish. Teacher walks about calling each 
group in turn, “the sea wants the shrimps,” etc., till all are following her. 
When she says “ the sea is calm ”’ sht walks on tiptoe, children imitating her ; 
“the sea is choppy ”’ skip, jump or hop; “ the sea is stormy ”’ gallop, waving 
arms and so on, but when she calls “ the sea changes’ all race back to their 
corners the teacher trying to catch as many as possible. 
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LESSON 7 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 
1, Bogey Ball (Lesson 8). 


Large chalk square. Free walking change to running, at signal run 
and find a place on the chalk lines (well spaced) and continue 
running on the spot with knees high. Jump in and out of square 
over chalk line. 

2. Free skipping, form rings of two, three or four, etc., as directed by 
teacher. From small rings make one ring. Brisk walking changing 
to skipping; change direction quickly at signal. Skip jump (4 or 
6, etc.) into centre, turn about and repeat. 

3. Free running, at signal run into four groups in corners. Give each 
a name (birds, animals, etc.) ; groups change corners as their names 
are called. All jump towards the centre of playground, at signal 
join hands and form a ring. 


TRUNK EXERCISE 
(a) Feet astride, grasp ankles. 
[Cross-legg zed sitting, Eee toes, roll over on to back and up again.] 
(b) Crawl anywhere “ like a cat,’’ at signal stop in crouch position. Keep- 
ing hands on floor, stretch knees and arch the back like an “ angry 
cat’. Repeat several times and continue crawling. 
(ec) Feet suite, touch toes with fists. 
[Lying on back, lift each leg in turn as high as possible.] 


(d) Children in groups or on chalk lines of a square, Rabbit hop on the 
spot or moving about, at signal run across and change with opposite 
line or group and repeat rabbit hop. 

[Lying on backs, head lifting ‘‘ to look at toes ’’.] 


BALANCE EXERCISE 

(a) Free skipping, at signal run to stand on chalk lines (marked in a 
square). Run and change with opposite line, two sides at a time, ' 
and stand on line on toes. Join hands in lines. Walk sideways on 
tiptoe along chalk lines to left and right. In twos with hands crossed 
gallop anywhere (Coach Horses). Brisk walking anywhere, at signal 
run and find a place on the chalk lines and stand up straight. 

(b) Sparrow hop anywhere (Lesson 2), at signal run to formaring. Close 
in a little. Make high arches by stretching arms up and standing 
on toes. Skipping left or right as directed. Stop and make the 
arches again several times. 

Keep the basket full (Lesson 3). 

(ec) Free skipping, at signal skip with partner, at second signal make 
rings of 4 and stop on toes making high arches with arms. Repeat 
several times. 

Run to corners, or chalk lines and sit like Crows (Lesson 5) ; change 
places and repeat. 


JUMP 

1. Running in single file following the leader and jumping one or more 
low ropes. 

2, Run and jump series of obstacles and marked spaces, 


y 8. ‘‘ Coach Horses”’. (In twos with crossed hands. Pawing the ground, 
stamping and free galloping, to the following rhyme. ‘‘ Coach 
horses, coach horses, what time of day. One o ‘clock, two o’clock, 
three and away ”’). 
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GAME 

1. Magic Ring. 

2. Mother Bird. Variation with four groups. 

8. Free play with balls. Running or skipping, tossing ball high, catching 
it after it has bounced (page 140). 

4. Moonlight, Starlight. 


NOTES ON LESSON 7 


Requirements Large chalk square. Marked spaces (chalk lines or ropes) 


Basket full of balls. 
Ropes for jumping. 


Introduction. 1. Square should be large enough to accommodate the whole 


class and give each child space to stand on the lines without touching her 
neighbour. 


Jump in and out of Square. Jump In! Jump Out ! several times, then 
let children jump in and out continuously to their own time, i.e.,skip, jump 
forward and backward. 


2. Skip jump into centre. Encourage children to keep upright as they 
move forward and jump high. 


‘ 3. Groups change corners. Encourage skilful dodging (no collisions) 
rather than speed. Later ask for both. 


Trunk (a) Cross-legged sitting holding toes, roll over on to back. (Preparation for 


Rocking, page 243). Keeping hold of toes children roll backward till back of 
head and back rests on the ground, then swing up to cross-legged sitting again. 
If “ cat walk’’ follows, place hands on floor at side and jump to crouch position. 


(b) “Angry Cats.” Trying to keep hands or finger tips on ground the 
knees are stretched (whole of feet on ground) heads tucked in; then drop 
back to crouch ‘“‘ Backs—up ! and—down !” 


(c) Lying on back, lift each leg in turn. A high lift of the raised leg should 
be encouraged, the other leg is kept straight. 


(d) Lying on backs, head lifting to “ look at toes.’ Only the head is 
lifted from the ground and the toes are turned up with a strong flexion of the 
ankle joint ‘““ To look at your toes, head—lift !—down !—up !—down |!” 


Jump 1. Each rope may be held by two children (at a level height) ; or one end 


may be tied to post or fence, a child holding the other end. It should be held 
loosely and dvopped if any child trips over it. Change rope holders frequently. 


Game 1. Magic Ring. Witch in centre holding wand. Children move freely 


round her carrying out the actions indicated by the wand (e.g., walking or 
running to left or right, jumping on the spot, crouching down or stretching up, 
etc.). When the witch drops the wand the spell is broken and children race 
to home or corners, witch catching as many as possible. 


2. Moonlight, Starlight. Children chanting softly “ moonlight, starlight, 
Bogey won’t come out to-night ’’ either skip freely or creep up to the corner 
where ‘“‘ Bogey’”’ hides asleep. When he wakes and cries ‘“ Shoo! ”’ all race 
home, Bogey chasing them. 
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LESSON 8 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 

1. Large chalk square. Free skipping, at signal find a place on chalk 
lines, well spaced. Each line run to a Home and skip in a ring, 
at signal run back to line. Repeat several times. Holding one foot 
behind, hop inside, outside, or on the lines, as directed. 

2. Free play with balls. Running; tossing and catching, bouncing and 
catching, etc. 

3. Four chalk marks in corners. Free running, at signal make four rings 
round the chalk marks and skip. At second signal run on to next 
corner and continue skipping. Repeat several times. Brisk walking 
anywhere, stop at signal. 

4. Keep the basket full. (Lesson 3). 

Galloping (trotting, prancing) horses, anywhere; at signal run to 
Homes and form rings. Give names. Two rings skip and two 
skip jump on the spot. Change activity as directed. 


TRUNK 
(a) I<angaroo jump anywhere (Lesson 5), at signal stop and face centre. 
Jump to feet astride, touch ground between feet with fingers or fists. 
Repeat several times, then continue Kangaroo jump. 
(b) Crouch, change to tiptoe standing with arms sideways, and back to 
crouch. Repeat several times. [Long sitting, feet against wall, 
touch wall with fingers]. 


(c) Free crawling (cat walk), at signal stop in crouch. Stretch and bend 
knees several times, (Angry cats, Lesson 7). Continue crawling 
and repeat. 

[Crook lying, hug the knees to chest. Lower feet quickly.] 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Brisk walking anywhere, change to running, at signal run round a 
marked square and finish on the lines in crouch. Change to hands on 
knees (Crows.) At signal stand up and walk on tiptoe to opposite 
line and crouch. 

Repeat (Crows.) Run round square and repeat whole. 

(b) Free running, at signal run to a centre line and join hands with a 
partner. Standing on toes, drop to knees full bend (Sit like a crow) 
knee springing, i.e., ‘‘ Bounce ’’ up and down (page 104). Stand up 
and repeat. Repeat whole. Turn back to back in centre; Rabbit 
hop, or walk with knees high away from each other to walls. 

(ec) Free running (very quiet), at signal change to running on the spot 
stamping, “‘ making a big noise.’’ JRun to corners or lines and stand 
on one leg like storks. Walk to centre on heels or toes, at signal 
run back and stand like a stork on one leg. Repeat several times. 


JUMP 

1. Large chalk square. Run round outside square and finish standing on 
lines. Turn left or right witha jump. Jump from side to side over 
chalk line. 

2. Four groups. Each group make a file behind a leader. Following the 
leaders all run across playground jumping centre line each time. 
Later, jump a marked space. 


8. Giant Strides across playground (Lesson 5). 
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GAME 

1. Hungry Birds. 

2. Chase your Partner. Partners face on centre line. At signal named 
line runs to wall while partners chase. 


3. Free play with balls, e.g., four or more groups at one end of playground, 
a large ball to each. Each group tries to kick bal] up or across 
playground. ‘‘ Whose ball is home first.” 


4. Free play with hoops, skipping ropes or balloons. 


NOTES ON LESSON 8 


Requirements Large chalk square, centre chalk line. 
4 chalk marks in corners. 
Basket full of balls. 
2U or more bean bags. 
4 or more small footballs. 
Hoop,, skipping ropes, balloons. 

Introduction. 3. Two rings skip, and two skip jump on the spot. Two rings, e.g., 
Soldiers and Sailors, join hands and skip round, while the Tinkers and Tailors 
with hands free jump on the spot. At the signal the Tinkers and Tailors 
change to skipping round in rings while the Soldiers and Sailors change to skip 
jump on the spot. Repeat changes several times. 

Trunk (b) Long sitting, feet against wall. Soles of feet firmly placed against the 
wall. Children sit up very straight with “ long backs.’”” When bending forward 
to touch the wall knees must be kept straight. Variations. Touch with 
both hands; touch with one hand, then the other; head to knees. If cat 
walk follows, jump into crouch position (see note Lesson 5). 

Balance. Storks. The position may be interpreted by standing on one leg 
the other held up freely, or with the hand, or the foot resting on the knee 
of the standing leg (the knee turned out) or tucked in behind it. 


Jump 1. Jump from side to side over chalk line (page 127). Encourage lightness 
and spring and an upright position of head and body. 

2. Four Groups. First introduction of follow my leader with four 
leaders. See that children make files leaving good spaces and do not follow 
each other too closely during the jump. 

Game 1. Hungry Birds. Children in four or more corners or “‘ nests’, each 
group named after a bird. In the centre of the chalk square 20 or more bean 
bags scattered. At signal children “ fly ’’ round playground outside chalk 
square (run freely or flap wings, sparrow hop, etc.). At next signal all try 
to pick up a bean bag and run with it back to their nest. See which group 
has secured most “food ’’. Variation, pick up the bean bag by gripping it 
between the feet and hop back to the nest carrying it in this way, 
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LESSON 9 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON , 


1. Free running. Run to four Homes, give each group a different 
position, e.g., crouch; knees full bend with hands on knees ; stand 
on toes with arms sideways ; stand on one leg ; (i.e., rabbits, crows, 
sparrows, storks, etc.). At signal change to the next Home and 
take up new position. Rcpeat till all in origina] Homes. 

2. Free skipping, at signal walk on tiptoe to two lines a good distance 
apart. Lines change places in different ways, e.g., galloping or 
trotting horses, riding bicycles, giant strides, etc. 

3. Free running, at signal form rings holding hands and skipping round. 
At signal drop hands and skip jump on the spot. Repeat several 
times. Follow in a loose group behind teacher. Stop, turning 
backs towards her when she turns round (Statues). 


TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Free walking. Skip jump on the spot, crouch at signal, change to 
standing (‘as tall as possible ’’). Repeat several times. 

[Lying on backs. Leg swinging upward. Grasp toes keeping knees 
straight. ] 

(b) Feet astride, both hands behind one knee, pull head to knee. Repeat 
several times then crouch; Rabbit hop on the spot turning round 
about. 

{Lying on backs, head lifting (Lesson 7).] 


(ec) Brisk walking anywhere, at signal stand on one leg, touch the ground 
with fingers and stand up again. (Lesson 3.) 
[Kneel sitting, touch knees with head and unroll) (Lesson 4.) 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Free skipping, at signal run to two lines. One line, holding hands 
walks forward on toes, while the other skips through the arches. 
Repeat reversing the movements. Lines tace front, gallop step 
sideways to change places with partners. 

(b) Free running, at signal run to two lines. Join hands and skip forward 
to form a ring. Continue skipping in a ring. Drop hands and 
spread out. Crouch, change to hands on knees and practise little 
jumps in knees full bend position (hop like a crow). 

(ec) Free walking, at signal take a partner and run round to form a double 
ring. Face partner and join both hands, gallop step sideways 
(to left and right). Outer ring change partners at signal. Repeat 


whole. 

JUMPS : 

1. From two lines, turn and run up centre in twos jumping one or more 
ropes. 


2. Jump the Fish or Widening Brook. 


8. Partners form two files. Skip up centre in twos, divide and run down 
sides jumping several marked spaces. 


4, Free running, high jump at signal, 


CAME 
1. Black Peter. 


Hitting Partner with Bean Bag. One chases and tries to “ tag ”’ the 
other by throwing the bean bag (page 143). 


2. 
8. Daddy Long Legs. 
4. All kicking balls (Lesson 2) or each group kicking a ball (Lesson 8). 


NOTES ON LESSON 9 


Requirements. 2 chalk lines wide apart. 
A “ widening brook ”’ marked with chalk lines or long ropes. 
Bean bags. 1 to each couple. 
A ball to each child. 
4 or more small footballs. 


Trunk (a) Lying on backs. Leg swinging upward. Grasp toes. Children 
lie straight and still. At command swing the legs up and grasp toes. Knees 
are kept straight. 

(b) Pull head to knee. Try to keep knees straight, ‘‘ press the knee 
back against the hands.” 

(c) Kneel sitting, touching knees with head. Children may find it helpful 
to hold on to their heels during the movement. 


Jump 1 and 3. See that there is a reasonable distance between the jumps to 


allow of at least 4 or 5 steps start for each. Ropes held low and Jevel (see 
note Lesson 7). 


4. Free running, high jump at signal. Encourage a vigorous upward 
spring into the air with head held high. Stress the point that height, not 
distance forward, is to be aimed at. Children land on one or both feet as 
they find most natural, and continue running. 


Games 1. Black Peter. Children in loose group or line at end of playground. 
“ Black Peter” a little distance away walks to and fro asking ‘“‘ Who’s afraid 
of Black Peter? ”’ Children answer ‘“‘ Not I” until Black Peter suddenly 
cries ‘“ Yes you are !”’ at which children try to reach opposite end of play- 


ground without being caught by Black Peter. Those caught help to catch 
next time. 


3. Daddy Long Legs. Daddy Long Legs at one end of playground, 
children in loose group at opposite end advance singing or chanting. ‘“‘ Come 
little girls, come little boys ”’ (walk freely), ‘‘ Hush little children don’t make a 
noise ’’ (on tip toes, very quietly), “‘ Climb up the stairs just as I do”’ (walk 
with knees high), ““ Mind Daddy Long Legs doesn’t catch you.” At ‘“ you”’, 
Diddy Long Legs chases children back to wall. See how many he has caught 
and choose a new “‘ Daddy.” 


(57367) 
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LESSON 10 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Free running, stopping at signal in crouch, on toes, or standing on 
one leg. 

Jumping Jimmy (Lesson 6). 

2. Free galloping. Form four groups. Each group performs a different 
activity ; e.g. skip in a ring, run on the spot, hop on one leg, skip 
jump, etc. At signal change places and activities with opposite 
group. Form ring holding hands. Brisk walking to left or right 
with quick turns. 


3. Race across playground galloping, skipping, etc. See who is first to 
stand up straight at the other side. Walk quickly back and repeat. 
Keep the basket full (Lesson 7). 
4, Cat walk anywhere, at signal stop with one foot and opposite hand 
off the ground. 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Run and stand facing the wall. Stand on toes and reach up wall with 
arms. Turn round, lean against wall, feet a little forward. Touch 
toes and unroll. [Cross-legged sitting holding toes, turn each way 
to see the wall behind. Lie on backs, try to touch wall overhead 
with toes. ] 

(b) Feet astride, touch toes with fingers and fists. Bear walk anywhere, 
at signal change to brisk walking. 

(ec) Free running, stop and turn to see teacher. Skip jump forward and 
backward as directed. Then lift one knee and bend to touch raised 
knee with forehead. Repeat with each leg several times. 

(Crook lying, stretch each leg in turn as high as possible.] 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Form groups in Homes (give names), skip round as names are called. 
Finish all skipping, at signal crouch, change to “‘ rabbits with ears 


” 


up.’ Rabbit hop anywhere and stop at signal with “ ears up.”’ 

(b) Spring step on the spot, at signal moving forward. Thread the needle 
each foot in turn, and stand up with hands behind still clasped. 
Bend down and unthread each leg. Repeat several times. 

(ec) Free skipping, at signal stop on toes. Knees full bend, Crow hop 
anywhere. Stand up and repeat. 

(d) Run across playground stopping with a turn about at signal. Follow 
behind a leader in a loose group, skipping forward and little running 
steps backward. 


JUMP 

1. Each group following its leader, jump the Fish, Widening Brook or 
_series of objects. 

2. Follow a leader in single file up a marked chalk line. At signal change 
to skip jump from side to side over line. ° 

8. In single file, run up the centre under a turning rope, and down the 
side jumping from side to side over chalk line. 
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GAME 
1. Pop Goes the Weasel. 
2. Throwing Beanbags into Basket. A basket and several bags to each 


group (page 144). 
38. Soldier and Brigands. Variation. 


4. Free play with balls (a ball each) running, bouncing. Long high 
bounces, chase and catch ball before it hits the ground a second time. 


NOTES ON LESSON 10 


Requirements, A fish or widening brook chalked across playground. 
One or more chalk lines at sides of playground. 
A long rope. 
Several low objects for jumps. 
A ball for each child. 
Bean bags. 


dym and Trunk. (a) Stand on toes and reach up wall with ayms. Stand with 
toes a few inches away from wall. Children stand on tiptoe and reach up as 
far as possible with both or alternate arms. Repeat several times. 


Touch Toes and unroll. Heels must be a little distance from the wall. 
Encourage a loose downward drop to touch toes. When unrolling, the body is 
straightened so that each part in turn—waist, shoulders, and lastly head—is 
pressed against the wall. Try not to leave a “tunnel”’ between back and 
wall (page 95). Unrolling from a standing Trunk downward bend is first 
introduced against a wall to give the children a concrete aim in the gradual 
straightening of the spine (page 18). 


(b) Feet astride touch toes with fingers and fists. (See Trunk bending 
downward with rhythmic pressing, page 96). Guard against the children 
interpreting the downward pressing as a movement in which the arms take 
any active part. To impress upon them that it is the bouncing movements of 
the body which help and not the arms, children may be allowed to try this 
exercise with arms loosely crossed behind, seeing who can get the chest nearest 
the knees, look through the legs, etc. Repeat, letting arms hang freely downward 
and touching the ground with fingers, fists or palms according to individual 
mobility. Then unroll to the erect position. Commands (page 96). 


(c) Lift one knee and bend to touch raised knee with forhead. As the knee 
is raised the head and body are bent till the forehead touches the knee. 
Encourage a high lift of the knee and a straight standing leg. 


Balance. (a) Rabbits with ears up. Change to knees full bend position raising hands 
to the sides of the head to represent ears. Elbows should be kept back; head 
and body erect. This position is given as a stationary balance only and should 
not be combined with hopping. 


(b) Thread the needle. One leg is raised and passed through the arms. 
Keeping the hands clasped stand on this leg, then bring the next one through ; 
then, still with hands clasped but now behind the back, stand up straight. 
Unthread each leg in the same way. 


Jwnp 2. Two or more chalk lines, each group following aleader. The skip jump 
from side to side should only be sustained fora short distance. Encourage children 
to aim at height, lightness and spring rather than to cover the distance quickly. 
The same applies to 3. 


3. Run under aturningrope. Rope held by2turners. Speed of turn may 
be varied. Children try to run under without letting the rope touch them. 


(57367) H2 
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Games 1. Pop Goes the Weasel. Children in little rings of three, each with a weasel 
in the centre. In the centre of the big circle so formed is an odd weasel. Rings 
dance round singing the rhyme “‘ Pop goes the Weasel ’’. On the word “‘ Pop” 
the circles stand still, the weasels darting out and forming a ring in the centre 

_ with the odd weasel. All dance round again, the small circles stopping at‘‘ Pop ”’ 
and every weasel tries to run into a hole. The one left out is the odd weasel next 
time. See that all have a turn at being weasels. 


2. Throwing Bean Bags into Baskets. Children stand in circle or semi-circle 
round baskets, each with a bean bag which he tries to throw into the basket. 
Different children in turn may stand at the basket to act as fielder, count the 
successful shots and return the bean bags. Distance of throw should vary 
according to individual ability, and children should be encouraged to increase 
the distance as their aiming becomes more skilful (page 144). 


3. Soldiers and Brigands. Variation. Half the class as soldiers march in 
ring in centre. Brigands scattered about playground in ‘‘ambush.” At signal 
from brigand chief they creep forward on tip toe surrounding soldiers and open 
fire (clap and stamp). When soldier captain cries “‘ charge !’’ brigands dash 
back to their hiding places, soldiers chasing and catching as many prisoners as 
possible. Those caught become soldiers and help to catch next time. 


Fie. 81. 
General Activity, Infants. 


Fic. 82: 


Jumping from a herght using running board. 


Fie. 83. 
Jumping from a height using chairs, 
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LESSON 11 
INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Four lines drawn across the corners. Free running, at signal each 
group runs to its own corner and stands with toes on the lines (well 
spaced). Run round outside corner lines and back to places. See 
which group is first. Later finish in various positions, e.g. Crouch, 
Storks, Sparrows, etc. 

2. Free skipping, at signal run to Homes in groups. Each group 
chooses a leader. Following the leader free running, “‘ Steer the 
ship ’’, at signal run back to Homes. Choose a new leader and 
repeat. 

3. Free play with balls; chasing, kicking, throwing or bouncing. 

4. Free running, at signal high jump in the air. Repeat several times. 
Brisk walking, change to walking on heels or toes or to running 
on the spot with knees high. 

Big A, Little A (Lesson 2). 


FORMING FILES 


Choose four leaders to stand on well spaced marks in front of teacher. 
Each group as called walks on tiptoe to well spaced file behind 
leader. Later, call four leaders to marks. Groups run and fall 
in behind leaders with good spacing. 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 
(a) Skip jump, 8 on the spot, 8 turning about. 
Jump to feet astride ; [Astride long sitting], touch left toe with right 
hand. Repeat each side several times. 
(b) Feet close [Cross-legged sitting] head and trunk turning from side to 
side, pointing at the wall behind. Spring step on the spot. 
[Cross-legged sitting, roll over on to back and up again] (Lesson 7). 
(ec) Standing, feet a little forward [Crook or long sitting] with head and 
back pressed against wall. Swing each arm in turn forward- 
upward to touch wall. Touch toes and unroll. 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Free running, at signal stand like a stork (Lesson 8). Repeat several 
times then skip jump on the spot, at signal crouch with finger 
support and up again and continue jumping. 

(b) Duck walk anywhere (page 104), at signal run to corner and toe the 
line and stand up straight. Repeat several times. 

(c) Free running (aeroplanes) stop on toes. Walk back to four lines. 
Hold one foot up behind and hop (Lesson 4), at signal change 
feet with a spring. 

(d) Free skipping, at signal stop on one leg. Standing on one leg, bend 
down to touch toe with each hand in turn. 


JUMP 

1. Jumping over lines. (i) Standing behind lines, jump forward and 
backward over line. (ii) Following leader to one end of line, skip 
jump from side to side over line, progressing forward. Run back 
to end of line and repeat. 


2. Leaders at end of playground with teams behind. Run and jump 
in fours over a low rope. 
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GAME 


1, Giant’s Treasure. 
2. What is the Time Mr. Wolf (Lesson 1). Variation :—Wolf catches 
while clock (teacher’s whistle) strikes twelve. 


3. In pairs bouncing a ball from one to the other (page 141). 
4. Free play. Hoops, skipping ropes, bats and balls (page 139). 


NOTES ON LESSON 11 


Requirements. Corner lines (long enough for one group to stand on the line with 
good spacing). 
4 marks for leaders. 
A long rope. 
A bean bag. 
A ball each. 
Coloured braids for each file. 


Introduction. 1. Run round outside corners. At the signal each group races 
(to left or right as directed) round the playground passing outside the other 
three corner lines and back to its own. Guard against pushing and tell children 
to overtake on the outside. 


2. Steer the Ship. See which leader can steer his ship most cleverly without 
interfering with or breaking through another group. At the same time 
encourage leaders to cover as much ground as possible. 


Forming Files. The first time this is attempted it is best to take 
it line by line. The teacher may herself show the amount of space required ; 
then, as each line falls in behind its leader encourage the children to leave 
a similar space between each. ‘“‘ Don’t touch—run to the end if you can’t 
find a space.’”’” In this way children learn to use their own judgment and 
observation, and very soon will be able to run into files and space without 
fuss or loss of time. 


Trunk. (b) Head and trunk turning from side to side pointing at wall 
behind. Children stand (or sit) with backs to wall and a short distance from 
it. Head and trunk are turned to left or right with one arm raised to point 
behind. The effort to point as far behind as possible helps to increase the 
trunk turning. The maintenance of an erect position is essential for correct 
performance. (Commands page 110.) 


(c) Standing (or sitting) back against wall, alierimte aym swinging 
upward. Encourage children to press the whole of the back against the wall 
(no ‘‘ tunnels ”’ at waist and neck) during the arm movement. Each arm in 
turn is swung forward-upward and dropped without pause several times. 
“ Swinging the arm nearest the school to touch the wall overhead—Up—and— 
Up and” etc. Arm should be straight but not rigid. (The “and” indicates - 
the downward drop.) 


Balance. (d) Standing on one leg, bend down to touch toe. The supporting leg may 
be bent or straight, the free leg raised high behind. Repeat the movement 
several times, balancing on each leg in turn. 


Jump. 1. Corner lines can be used. Good spacing. 
2. Run and jump in 4’s over low vope. Rope should be level and long 
enough to allow for unhampered jump. Children land on one or both feet 
and continue running. Encourage a high spring and light, sure-footed landing. 


Game. 1. Giant's Treasure. Giant asleep in his Castle with the treasure (a 
bean bag) near. Children from opposite end of playground advance on tip 
toe. If giant wakes and looks round all bob down or stand like statues. When 
near enough they try to secure the treasure without letting the giant hear 
and race home with it. Giant chases, trying to retrieve the treasure. If 
unsuccessful a new giant is chosen. 


2. Mr. Wolf Variation. Children have no home but must run and 
dodge to avoid capture while the clock strikes 12. Repeat, choosing a new 
wolf who tries to beat his predecessors’ record of catches. 
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LESSON 12 
INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Chalk marks well spaced. Free running, at signal make rings round 
marks and skip. At second signal crouch; jump up and repeat in 
opposite direction. Repeat free running finding difierent marks at 
signal. Form files. Skip jump sideways as directed (S—6—5 
counts, etc.). 

2. Free skipping, running, etc. At signal crouch. (See who is first). 
Form files. Last one standing still, follow the leader round the post. 
Turn files about and repeat, last one leading. 


3. Free running, at signal form teams behind leaders. ‘‘ Steer the Ship ” 
(Lesson 11). Finish in files. Skip jump on the spot, turning about 
on 8th, 6th, 4th count, etc. 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 
(a) Feet astride, grasp ankles several times. Followed by trunk downward 
drop and unroll, twice (page 95). Inside files run into outside files, 
all join hands and formaring. Swing arms freely higher and higher 
to finish on toes making high arches. 
[Lying on backs, head lifting and ankle bending (Lesson 7)]. 
(b) Feet astride. Touch left toe with right hard. Repeat each side 
several times. Followed by trunk downward drop ard unroll. 
[Crook lying. Swing each arm upward several times continuously to 
touch floor overhead (Lesson 11)]. 
Monkey run anywhere, or crawling on hands and knees, at signal run 
back to files. 
(ce) Bend to put one hand on floor, run quickly round it and stand up 
straight. Repeat each side.several times. 
[Lying on backs, roll over neatly (Lesson 4). Jump up to standing, lie 
down and repeat]. 


BALANCE EXERCISE 

(a) Free skipping, at signal take a partner and join hands, standing on 
toes. Sitlikeacrow. Hop, changing places with partner (Lesson 9). 
Repeat the whole several times. 

‘(b) ‘“‘ Robins and Sparrows’”’. Half the class free running (flying), half 
Sparrow hop. At signal, reverse activities. Stand on one leg and 
hug the other knee to chest (Hug the knee, page 105). Running on 
the spot, at signal repeat hug the knee. 

(ec) Inside files join hands with partners in outside file. Two teams form 
arches and the other two run through to places. Repeat, reversing 
movements. Face partner and join both hands. Knees full bend, 
knee springing (Lesson 8). Stand up and repeat. 


(d) Free running or galloping, at signal stop on toes with arms sideways. 


JUMP 

1. Follow the leader jumping marked spaces. 

2, In teams following the leader, spring step change to brisk walking. 
3. Rabbit hop race (short distance, half the class at a time). 
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GAME 

1. Fire on the Mountain. 

2. Crusts and Crumbs. 

8. In pairs with a ball, running passing from one to the other (page 141). 
4. Hunt the Bean Bag. 


NOTES ON LESSON 12 


Requirements. Several chalk marks, well spaced. 
Several marked’ spaces (chalk, ropes or sticks). 
A ball to each couple. 
Bean Bags. 
A long rope. 


Introduction. 2. Round the. posts. Encourage speed, neat movement and 
good spacing. Don’t touch the posts. ‘“‘ Which file is first back and with 
the best spaces ? ”’ etc. 


Trunk. (a) Inside files into outside the same points as above. 
(b) Crook lying. Change to crouch with a jump, ready for monkey 
run. 


Balance. (c) Two teams form arches, the other two run through. Advisable 
to tell children to drop hands as they run under the arches. 


Game. 1. Fire on the Mountain. Children in double ring well spaced. One 
player in centre cails “ There’s a fire on the mountain, run, run, run!” 
At last word children in outer ring turn left or right and run round outside 
the ring till the centre player calls “‘ The fire is out !”’ at which all try to find 
a partner including the odd player. The child who fails to do so goes into 
the centre. Partners change places and the game is repeated. 


2. Crusts and Crumbs. Children in two lines facing each other, three 
or four feet apart. One line is called “ Crusts’’ and the other ‘‘ Crumbs ”’. 
The teacher (rolling her R’s to keep children in suspense) calls out one of the 
names. If “ Crusts”’ is called that line runs away, the Crumbs chasing. Any 
caught before crossing a given line, touching wall, etc., change sides and 
become Crumbs, and vice versa. 


3. Hunt the Bean Bag. Children scattered about playground, a dozen 
or so holding a bean bag each. The teacher or one child tries to tag a player 
while in possession of a bean bag. If successful, a new catcher is chosen. 
The children should be encouraged to run and dodge, but if capture scems 
certain to throw or pass the bean bag to another player. No player may 
have more than one bean bag in his possession at the same time. 
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LESSON 138 
INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Free running, at signal run to two lines wide apart. Skipping forward, 
changing to skipping backward, several times. Skip across to 
change places and repeat from opposite side. Brisk walking 
anywhere, change to running on'the spot with knees high. 


2. Racing across the playground to see who is first back. Finish 
standing straight or in crouch with finger support. Duck walk 
anywhere (page 104). Walk into loose group (ring or files) skip 
jump forward, backward, sideways, as indicated by teacher. 


3. Free running, at signal run like a wooden man. Repeat several times 
then walk on heels or toes to open files and skip jump on the spot. 


4. All try to kick balls (8 or more big balls). Children run about all 
trying to kick them. 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Crouch [Kneel-sitting, head to knees] change quickly to standing on 
toes with arms sideways. 


{Lying on backs, lift one arm forward and kick the hand with foot. 
Repeat each side several times.] Run to wall, stand on toes facing 
wall and stretch up as high as possible with each hand in turn 
(Lesson 10). 


(b) Feet astride, head and trunk turning from side to side (Corkscrews) 
(page 108). Run to make small rings, skipping left and right as 
directed. Stand and swing arms to make high arches (Lesson 7). 


(c) Feet astride, touch ground with fingers and fists (Lesson 10). Repeat 
several times. Put one hand on Hoan, run round it and stand up 
straight. Repeat each side. 


[Crook sitting, hands on floor at sides, stretch one leg. Leg changing 
quickly and quietly.]} 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Free galloping, at signal join both hands with partner and raise one 
knee outward with foot supported on knee of standing leg (Storks). 
Repeat several times. Skip round with partner into double ring 
or file and change to gallop step sideways. 


(b) Rabbit Hop anywhere, stop at signal with ears up (Lesson 10). Run 
to corners and form teams behind a chosen leader. Following the 
leaders, running and swerving (aeroplanes). At signal run on spot 
(hover), at another crouch (aeroplanes landing). 


(c) Free skipping, at signal stand like a stork (Lesson 8). Repeat several 
times then run to four files, inside files joining hands with partner 
in outside file. Two teams form arches and skip round playground 
to meet the other two teams who pass under. Repeat reversing 
movements. 


(d) Cat walk, at signal stop with one foot and opposite hand off the ground 
(Lesson 10). 


JUMP 
1. In one file, run under the turning rope (2 or more ropes). Later, 
jump series of objects on the way back. 


2. In teams, following leaders, run and jump in fours over one or more 
low ropes. 


3. Cross the playground in different ways, e.g., Giant Strides; Kangaroo 
jump; Monkey run, ete. 


GAME 

1. Bean Bag Tag in Couples (Lessons 9). 
2. Tom Tiddler. 

8. Keep the Ball Up. 

4. Ball Bounce Race. 


NOTES ON LESSON 18 


Requirements. 2 lines wide apart. 
1 or more long ropes. 
4 or more balloons or light balls. 
Bean bags. 
A ball each. 


Introduction. 1. Skipping backward. The same general coaching points as in 
skipping forward e.g. ‘‘ keep on your toes, heads up ’’, etc. but small neat steps 
are to be encouraged rather than height and spring. 

3. Running like a wooden man, 1.e., running with straight arms and legs 
Encourage a high spring from foot to foot and an exaggerated swing of the arms. 
A very vigorous movement and should only be given for short spells. 

Trunk. (b) Head and trunk turning from side to side (page 108). Encourage 
children to turn as far as possible in each direction. Guard against the move- 
ment being taken so quickly that the full turn is never completed ; at the same 
time no pause should be made in the turned position. ‘‘ Twist from side to 
side like a corkscrew. See who can get the furthest round each time.” The 
upright position of head and body should be emphasised throughout. 

Balance. (a) “ Storks.”” Head, back, and standing leg straight. Sole of raised 
foot resting against the outer side of supporting knee, i.e., ““ foot rest ”’ position. 

Games. 2. Tom Tiddler. Tom Tiddler stands in a part of the playground marked 
off as his ground. The others try to enter or cross this area calling “ I’m on 
Tom Tiddler’s ground picking up gold and silver’’. Once on his ground they 
may not turn back, but must attempt to get across without being caught. Those 
caught are put into “‘prison”’. When the class is large activity for all may be 
insured by using several Tom Tiddlers or, if space allows, having two or more 
grounds, a Tom Tiddler in each. 


Variation. Bean bags scattered on Tom Tiddler’s ground. Children 
try to secure these without being caught. See which group has collected the 
most. 


3. Keep the Ball Up. A balloon or light ball to each group. The object 
is to keep the ball in the air as long as possible, hitting it up with hand, head, 
elbow, etc. ‘“‘ See which group can keep it up the longest”’. Encourage the 
children to spread out, and warn them against spoiling the fun by crowding 
under the ball. Stress the point that every child in each group should seize an 
opportunity to hit the ball and so do his best in keeping his game going. 


4. Ball Bounce Race. A balleach. Race across playground, bounce the 
ball three or four times beyond given line and race back. ‘‘ See who is first.” 
(If space is limited let half the class race at a time). 
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LESSON 14 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Free running, at signal run to two lines well apart. Skip 8 (10, 6, etc. )s 
steps forward and 8 backward. Then skip to meet partner, join 
hands and skip round. Bogey Ball (Lesson 3). 


” 


2. Free running, at signal ‘‘ Follow the Leader” in one file. Teacher 
suggests actions at first, e.g. Run like a wooden man, walk on 
tiptoe, Duck walk, etc. Change to brisk walking anywhere. Skip 
jump on the spot 4 high and 4 low. 


8. In pairs, running and passing, bouncing or kicking a ball from one to 
the other. 


4. Free running, at signal make small rings and skip. At second signal 
make one ring and continue skipping. Repeat several times. Finish 
in well spaced ring. Skip jump forward and backward in and out 
of ring. 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Feet astride, clasp ankles. Repeat several times, then trunk downward 
drop and unroll twice (pages 95, 96). Jump to crouch with 
finger support. Jack in the Box (Lesson 1). 

[Lying on back, thread and unthread the needle each leg in turn. 
Crook lying. Arm swinging to touch floor overhead (Lesson ea 


(b) Feet astride, trunk bending to look between knees. 
[Kneel sitting, head to knees, quick change to kneeling with arms 
sideways and down again in one movement.] 


(ec) Class in two lines. Children crawl (Monkey run) forward to meet each 
other and at signal jump up and run back to lines. Repeat several 
times. Standing on one leg, bend forward to touch line with fingers 
and up again. (Lesson 11). 


(d) Crouch, running on the spot (Lesson 3). 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Follow in group behind teacher, when she turns take up given 
positions, e.g. Storks, Crows, Sparrows, etc. (Statues.) 


Run back to open files and run on the spot with knees high. Inside 
files change places with outside files and Hug the Knee (page 105). 
Repeat several times with each leg. 


(b) In a ring holding hands, walking sideways on toes, change to gallop 
step sideways. Free galloping, at signal stop, raise one arm and 
“kick the hand ”’ forward (Lesson 5). 


(e Form a double ring. Inner ring with hands joined skipping to the left, 
and outer ring skipping to right. At signal inner ring stops on toes 
and forms arches ; children in outer ring run under arches and stand 
in front of partners. 


(d) Run and stand sideways at wall, support with one hand against wall. 
Circle outer leg quickly forward sideways and down in one movement. 
(Single leg circling, page 106.) 
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JUMP 


1. Run to two side lines. Each line follows the leader, running down the 
centre and up the side line, skip jumping from side to side over line. 
(See note Lesson 8.) 

2. Free walking, change to crouch with finger support Frog jump 
anywhere (page 128). 

8. Individual skipping with rope or hoop, or half the class skipping with 
ropes and half the class free play with balls—e.g., running, tossing 
high, catching (page 140). 


GAME 

1. Pebbles on the Shore. 

2. Catch your Partner’s Tail. 

8. What is the Time Mr. Wolf. Variation (Lesson 11). 
4. Running Circle Catch. 


NOTES ON LESSON 14 


Requirements. Two lines, well apart. 
A big ball. 
Skipping ropes and/or hoops. 
A ball each. 
4 or more small footballs. 


Introduction. 4. At first the children may run from small rings to form one 
large one. They open rings but need not drop hands, so encouraging speed 
in the formation of one ring. Later the skipping step may be sustained 
throughout. 


Trunk. (b) Kneel sitting, head to knees (see note, Lesson 9). (Bending to 
touch knee with head—down). Place hands on the floor by the side of the 
knees. With a push of the hands, stretch quickly up to knecling with arms 
sideways, and down again in one movement. Encourage a tall kneeling 
position. Repeat the changes several times. 


Jump. 3. Skipping with Rope or Hoop. Let children practise the skipping 
step they find easiest, e.g. feet together, with or without rebound ; running 
stp on the spot, or moving forward. Later, encourage straight arms and stress 
the points to be aimed at, i.e. lightness, spring, good use of ankles, upright 
body. Hoops, when used, should be large enough for the children to skip 
through freely but not large enough to be unwieldy to control with ease. 
Grip the hoop fingers uppermost ; hands about shoulder distance apart. 


Games. 1. Pebbles on the Shore. WHalf the class as waves stand with hands 
joined in a line across end of playground. The rest advance to within a yard 
or two of waves. Teacher says “‘ The waves are getting higher and higher 
and higher (standing line swing arms to represent big waves), and the tide 
is—coming in! or, going out!” If the former the children race home, the 
waves Chasing and catching as many as possible, those caught becoming waves 
next time. If the tide is “ going out’ the children stand still, (any who move 
may be sent into the waves line). Variation. Keeping hold of hands the 
waves try to form a ring and encircle as many children as possible before they 
can reach home. 

2. Catch your Partner’s Tail. Each child chases his partner whose 
coloured braid (tucked into collar, belt, etc.) he tries to secure. Partners 
change and repeat. Variation. Half the class chising, half running. See 
which of the chasers can collect the greatcst number of “ tails’ before the 
whistle blows. 


3. 4. Running Circle Catch (page 142), 4 or more groups, small football 
to each, 
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LESSON 15 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Children in four groups following leaders (aeroplanes, Lesson 13). 
Walk or skip to corners. Groups change places when called by 
teacher. Later, let several children be in the centre to catch those 
running across. Run to four files. Spring step on the spot. 


2. Free galloping, circling the arms backward while galloping. Run to 
form a ring. Skip 8 steps to the left, 8 to the right, 4 in and 4 out, 
and repeat. Skip jump on the spot turning about on given count 
(6th, 5th, 4th) to land in crouch with backs to centre. Repeat. 


3. Free running, bouncing and catching a ball (Lesson 5). Free skipping, 
change to walking, at signal kick the hand forward (Lesson 5). 


4. Jumping Jimmy (Lesson 6). 


Ina group behind the teacher, brisk walking forward, change to back- 
ward on ‘the toes. 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Feet astride, grasp right ankle with left hand and pull head in to knee. 
Repeat several times each side. 
{Long sitting, drumming (Lesson 3), change to crook sitting. ] 


Robins flying and sparrows hopping, change activities at signal 
(Lesson 12).* : 


(b) Crouch, knee stretching and bending (angry cats, Lesson 7), repeat 
several times. 

(Cross-legged sitting, back toward wall; head and trunk turning, 
raising arm and reaching up wall behind. Charge to lying, touch 
wall overhead with feet.] Run to wall, stand sideways with one hand 
against wall, arm straight. Circle the other arm backwards (page 98). 
Turn about with a jump and repeat. 


(ec) Feet astride, head and trunk turning from side to side (corkscrews, 
Lesson 13). Frog jump anywhere (Lesson 14), at signal walk on 
tiptoe. 


[Lying on backs, leg swinging upward, grasp toes (Lesson 9).] 


BALANCE EXERCISE © 


(a) Form a ring, gallop step sideways, at signal jump to crouch with hands 
on knees, knee springing (Lesson 8). Repeat several times. 
Holding hands in a ring, brisk walking turning left or right at signal. 


(b) Free skipping, at signal bob down and touch floor outside legs, jump 
up and continue skipping. Find a partner and hold both hands. 
“See Saw’’. Brisk walking change to running, at signal back to 
walking. 


(c) Stand on one leg, holding foot behind with opposite hand, hop on the 
spot. Stop on one leg at signal. Repeat several times on each leg. 
(‘Coach Horses,’’ Lesson 7.) 
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JUMP 


1. Children in teams behind leaders, at one end of playground. Four 
or six chalk circles ‘‘Stones’’ marked on ground in front of each team. 
l'rog jump from circle to circle. 


2. In groups in Homes. Two (or more) groups, skip jump from side 
to side moving forward over low rope. Two (or more) groups, 
running, passing a ball in pairs (Lesson 14) or ‘“‘ keeping the ball up ” 
in groups (Lesson 18). 

3. Jumping from side to side over a marked space. Two long chalk 


lines up the centre, a short distance apart. Children follow the 
leader in one file jumping sideways over the space as they go. 


GAME 


1. Three Jolly Fishermen. 

2. The Sea and her Children (Lesson 6). 
8. Tom Tiddler (Lesson 13). 

4. Bounce and Catch File Race. 


NOTES ON LESSON 15 


Requirements. 2 chalk lines up the centre, a short distance apart. 
4 or more chalk circles for each team, about 2-3 fcet apart. 
2 or more long ropes. 
Small balls for passing. 
Balloons or light balls. 


Intvoduction. 3. Walking, kick the hand forward. At signal raise one arm forward 
and swing the free leg up to kick the hand and continue walking. 


Variation. Children walk, counting aloud and kicking the hand every 
3rd, 5th or 7th count. 


4. Brisk walking forward change to backward on the toes. Yeacher should 
keep well in front of children and introduce an element of fun by making the 
changes from walking forward to backward and vice versa, sudden and 
unexpected. 


Aym and Trunk. (a) Grasp vight ankle with left hand. This movement has a slight 
lateral effect which may be increased if the hand grasps the ankle from the 
outside (as far round as possible), so ensuring a good twist of the body as well 
as the downward bend. 


(b) Circling the arm backward. ‘The starting position for this exercise, 
i.e., one hand against wall, is given to help the child to maintain an upright 
position and to confine the movement to the shoulder joint alone. 


Balance. (a) Brisk walking, turning left oy vight about. No pause before the turn. 
At the signal the children turn smartly about and continue walking in the 
opposite direction. 


(b) Bob down and touch floor. At the signal the children bring feet together 
and with a quick yielding of hips, knees and ankles, bob down and up again, 
letting the fingers touch the ground at either side of the feet, keeping the back 
as upright as possible. They continue skipping without pause, repeating the 
bob down and up at each signal. 

See Saw. Partners face, holding hands. Each in turn fully bends and 
stretches the knees, the other supporting. Later, as one goes down the other 
comes up—speed may be varied, or each couple move to its own time. 
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Jump, The first definite introduction of group practice (page 28). The teacher 
may at first find it advisable to keep all groups at the same practice until the 
children are familiar with the organisation. The aim should be to encourage 
purposeful practice on the part of every child which will result in a consequent 
all-round improvement in the work of the class as a whole. Many of the 
activities suggested in the Lessons lend themselves to the application of this 
sytem and may, if the teacher feels the class is ready for it, be taken as group 
practices. When two activities of different types are practised, (e.g., a jump and 
ball handling as in 2), groups should change activities in order that every child 
may practise each.) 


2. Skip jump from side to side moving forward. May be taken singly or in 
couples, i.e., one astride the rope moving backwards and supporting with both 
hands the one jumping. 

3. Jumping sideways over a marked space. See that children do not follow 
each other too closely. The sideways jump is taken off one foot landing on 
both. The line should be long enough to allow of several jumps. 


Game. 1. Three Jolly Fishermen. Three fishermen in the centre. The rest dance 
round in a ring singing the nursery rhyme “ Here come three jolly fishermen ”’ 
At “And a jolly fine fish caught they /’”’ each fisherman tries to catch a fish. 
The game is then repeated with 6 fishermen, next time 12, etc. 


4. Bounce and Catch File Race. Children in files consisting of not more than 
6 players, each leader holding a ball and toeing a mark. At the signa] No. | in 
each file races forward and bounces the bal] beyond given line or in circle (chalk 
or hoop) once, twice, or three times as stated, then races back, hands the ball 
to the second player (who meanwhile has moved up to toe the starting line), 
and runs to the back of his file. The race is won by the child who is first to hand 
the ball to the waiting player in his file. The race is repeated till each child in 
turn has run, See which file has scored the greatest number of points. 


N.B, Distance should be long enough to allow of real effort and speed in 
the run. 


Fic. 84. 
Jumping to nead a rope. 
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Skipping and Bowling Hoops. 
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Fig. 86. 
Running out for Physical Exercises. 
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LESSON 16 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Free running, at signal form a ring. Skip, at signal run to form four 
rings in Homes and continue skipping. At next signal back to 
big ring. Run to two lines well apart. Walk forward with knees 
high, run backward with little steps on toes. 


2. Free running, at signal form files behind leaders in knees full bend’ 
position, knee springing. At signal continue free running. Skip 
jump on the spot, 4 high, 4 low turning round about. 


8. Free running with a skipping rope (or half class with ropes, half 
running freely and change over). Brisk walking, at signal join both 
hands with partner and skip round. At following signals make 
rings of 4 and 8. Then repeat walking, etc. Skip jump 4 on the 
spot, 4 moving sideways left or right. Repeat. 


4. Running Circle Catch in small groups (Lesson 14). 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Two lines wide apart, Warlike lunge towards partner, moving forward. 
Run back to lines and repeat. 


[Cross-legged sitting, roll over to touch floor overhead with toes and 
back to cross-legged sitting, ‘“‘ Rocking ’’ (page 243).] 


(b) Feet astride, touch ground with fingers and fists (Lesson 10). Repeat 
several times. Run to wall, standing sideways with one arm against 
wall. Circle free arm (Lesson 15). ' 

[Wide crook sitting (page 89) back to wall, grasp ankles and pull head 
to ankles. Change to crook sitting and swing each arm upward 
several times continuously to touch wall behind (see note Lesson 11).] 


(ce) Backtowall. Touch toes and unroll (page 96). Monkey run anywhere. 
Leaning against wall pull knee to chest (hug the knee, page 105). 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Free running or galloping, at signal “ statues ’’ (Lesson 14). Run and 
find a partner and make two lines in the centre. ‘“‘ See. Saw” 
(Lesson 15). Run to touch two walls, then find new partner and 
repeat ‘‘ See Saw.’’ Brisk walking anywhere change to galloping. 

(b) Free skipping, running, etc., at signal stop and hold one foot behind 
with the opposite hand ; hop on the spot. At signal change feet 
with a spring and repeat hopping. 

(ec) Free running, at signal crouch, change to hands on knees. Crow Hop 
on the spot turning round about, at signal stand on toes with arms 
sideways. Repeat several times. 


(d) Farmer and Rabbits (Lesson 4). Rabbits hop freely about. ‘‘ Ears 
up’’ tolisten. (Lesson 10.) 


Run and stand sideways at wall. Single leg circling (Lesson 14). 
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JUMP 


l(a) Frog jump from circle to circle (Lesson 15), or follow the leader 
hopping or jumping from circle to circle (stepping stones), (2 or more 
groups). 

(b) Aiming at skittles in pairs, or tossing and catching a ball against a 
wall (2 or more groups, page 144). 

2. Running high jump over a rope in 4’s, 6’s, or 8’s, land in crouch with 
finger support in marked circle (page 120). 

8. Following leaders in teams, run under series of turning ropes. 

od 


GAME 
1. Crusts and Crumbs—Variation ‘ Signals.”’ 
2. Pop Goes the Weasel (Lesson 10). 


38. Free running, batting ballin the air with hand or small bat (a ball each) 
(page 140). 


4. Skipping (individual ropes); bowling hoops between obstacles (page 168). 


NOTES ON LESSON 16 


Requirements. 4 or more chalk circles or small hoops for each team. 
Skittles, balls. 
3 or 4 long ropes. 
Small bats. 


Introduction. 2. Form files behind leaders. 


Each leader may run to the corner, team falling in behind him in knees 
full bend (hands may be placed on hips or shoulders of one in front), or, at a 
signal, leaders drop to knees full bend, each team finding its own leader and 
falling in behind him. 


Arm and Trunk. (a) Warlike lunge. Children move forward to meet partners 
lunging forward alternately with left and right legs (knee bent) and punching 
forward with the same arm. 

Rocking. From cross-legged sitting, roll backwards until toes touch floor 
overhead, then without pause swing forward into cross-legged sitting again. 
Children may hold toes or have hands free whichever they find the easier. 


Jump. 1 (a) Stepping Stones. When hopping on one leg is given be sure that 
children practise with each leg in turn. 

(b) Atming at skittles in paivs. One child tries to hit the skittle by 
rolling a ball along the ground or throwing the ball at the skittle. Let each 
child have several shots consecutively before changing with his partner in order 
that he may “ get his eye in.”” Distance should be increased as aiming becomes 
more skilful. 


Game. 1. Crusts and Crumbs, variation. Using Signals. Teacher at end of 
line raises right or left arm. When the left arm is raised the line at that side 
runs, and vice versa. 
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LESSON 17 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Free skipping, at signal take a partner, join right or left hands and 
skip round. 
Keep the basket full (Lesson 3). 
Run to files. Skip jump with rebound (page 116). 

2. Free galloping or skipping with a skipping rope (or half class with ropes, 
half without and change over). Brisk walking anywhere, at signal 
form rings. Gallop step sideways right and left, 16, 12, 8 etc., 
each way. Drophands. Four skip jumps on the spot, on 5th count 
a high jump turning about, land in crouch with finger support and 
spring up again. 

3. Whistle Race. 

Free walking, walking on heels or toes, and running. Finish in open 
files. Skip jump with rebound moving forward on 5tb count. 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) Feet astride, trunk bending downward to put both fists on right and 
left foot in turn. Repeat several times. Trunk downward drop 
and unroll, twice. Join hands in twos and turn under the arms 
“pancakes ”’. 

(b) ‘‘ Sawing with a long Saw’’. Right foot a little forward, bend the 
knee a little and rest right hand on knee. Punch with left arm to 
front foot and pull elbow back turning the body. Change feet with 
a jump and repeat. 

[Cross-legged sitting, touch floor with head and unroll.] 

(e) Feet close, or backs to wall, Trunk bending downward to clasp ankles. 
Let go and unroll. 

[Lying on back, kick the hand (Lesson 5).] 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Run like a wooden man (Lesson 13) change to walking, kicking the 
hand forward on every 5ih count (class counting). 
Rabbit hop anywhere, at signal stop with “ears up’ (Lesson 10). 
(b) Free running, at signal run on spot with knees high, at signal hug the 
knee or stand like a stork (Lesson 8). 
Free walking, change to walling on toes or heels and back to walking. 
(ec) Form a double ring. Outside ring race round circle, through partners’ 
legs, join both hands with partner, knees full bend and knee springing. 
Change places and repeat. 
(d) Crawling anywhere, e.g. Monkey run, Cat or Crab walk, at signal 
stop with one foot and opposite hand off the ground. 


JUMP 


1. In groups (4 or more) a long rope to each group. 
(i) Skipping in turn, 1, 3, 6 etc. 
(ii) Downward jump from a height (page 124). 
(iii) Skip jump sideways moving forward. 
2. Insmall groups of 3 or 4. 
(i) Jumping over a stick held by one of the plavers. 
(ii) Running, bouncing or tossing a ball fiom one to the other, 
“ Keep the ball moving.” 
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GAME 


1. ace across playground bouncing and catching a ball (6, 4, 3 bounces 
each way). 


2. A Hunting We Will Go. 
8. Wild Horses. 
4. Hoop Relay Race, 


NOTES ON LESSON 17 


Requirements. “Basket full of balls. 
Skipping ropes. 
4 or more long ropes. 
Several sticks or canes. 
Hoops. 


Introduction. 3. Whistle Race. Children race across playground. Each time 
the whistle blows they turn about and race in the opposite direction. ‘‘ See 
who can touch the wall at either end before the whistle blows.’”’ Encourage 
speed of foot and a quick controlled turn at the signal. 


Trunk. (a) Pancake Turn. Partners face and join both hands. They then 
face front raising outer arms to form an arch overhead ; then turn back to 
back, arms sideways; face down playground, outer arms raised to form 
arch; face each other. These movements are taken without pause, “ See 
who can turn the quickest’’ and may be taken several times consecutively. 
Variation. ‘“‘Toss the pancake, toss the pancake” (strong upward and 
downward shake of arms) ‘‘ Turn the pancake over.” 


Jump. 1. (i). Skipping in Turn. The first time the children, one at a time, 
run in, skip once and run out; second time skip twice and out, and so on. 


Game. 2. A Hunting We WillGo. Fox in centre, children dance in a ring singing 
the rhyme. At “ Never let him go” the fox tries to escape under the arms 
of the children in ring. They try to prevent him by moving sideways to close 
up the gaps. Fox darts from place to place trying to take the children unawares. 
Variation. Children in loose group follow a fox who twists and turns as he 
runs. At “never let him: go” they try to catch him by forming a complete 
circle round him before the teacher counts a certain number. 


3. Wild Horses. Horses gallop freely about playground. Their partners 
(riders) wait in team corners for a signal, when they run out each trying to 
catch and “ bridle ’”’ his own horse, (his own and partner’s braid slipped round 
arms for reins). Riders then steer their horses about the playground or in 
to the stabies (team corners). See how many catch their horses in given time. 


4. Hoop Relay Race. This form of file race is a progression on that 
described in Lesson 15 in that the race is run by the combined efforts of the 
whole team instead of consisting of a series of races between individuals. 
(See Relay Race, page 160.) No. 1 of each team (which should consist of not 
more than six players) huids a hoop. At the signal] he runs, bowling the hoop 
to given point (over chalk line or to wall) and back again; No. 2 starts off 
immediately he receives the hoop from No. 1 and so on til] all have run and 
the hoop is returned to No. 1 who holdsit up. Variations. (a) A hoop on 
chalk mark in front of each team. Jace to hoop, pass it over head or skip 
through it (Lesson 14). (b) A hoop held a short distance from the ground in 
front of each team. Race to it and crawl or rabbit hop through. 
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LESSON 18 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


1. Crossing playground, Bicycling, Giant Strides, etc. 
Free skipping, making rings of varied number as directed by whistle. 
Change to brisk walking. Running on the spot to 8 counts (7, 6, 5), 
spring step to 8 etc. (page 117). 


2. Free running, at signal run to group places. Run round or across 
playground to change Homes, and take up given positions 
(crows, rabbits, storks, sparrows, etc.). Free walking, change to 
running in definite rhythm (page 114). Run to open files. Astride 
jump practice (page 116). 


3. Free running, at signal run to two lines wide apart. Skip forward, 
turn partner and race back to line and stand in good position. 
Repeat several times. Astride jump, crouching on 10th count 
(8th, 6th, etc.). 


4, Free skipping, at signal run to group places and form a file behind 
leader. Follow the leader (Lesson 14). Walk to open files. 


ARM AND TRUNK EXERCISE 


(a) ‘“‘ As small, tall and straight as possible ’’ (Lesson 5), 
[Crook lying, raise each knee in turn and lift head to touch knev ‘vith 
'forehead. Arm swinging to touch floor overhead. (Lesson 12).] 


(b) Sparrow hop anywhere, stop at signal. Stand, turn and bend to 
touch floor (bent knees) beside heels and stand up again quickly. 
Repeat each side several times. Continue Sparrow hop. Run to 
wall. Facing wall, knuckles of one hand touching wall at head 
height. Turn under the hand. Repeat several times with each 
hand. 


(ec) ‘‘ Sawing with a Long Saw ”’ (Lesson 17). 
[Lying on backs. Thread and unthread the needle (Lesson 2).] 


(d) Free spring step (page 117), at signal Rabbit hop turning round 
about. Standup. Armssideways. Slap sides, and back to sideways 
position. Repeat several times. 


BALANCE EXERCISE 


(a) Free running, change to skipping, at signal stop on one leg with arms 
sideways, other leg in “‘ foot rest ’”’ position (Lesson 193). 


(b) Running forward and backward as directed by teacher. Free skipping, 
at signal join both hands with partner. 8 skip jumps on the spot, 
on 9th count down to knees full bend. Stand up and repeat. 


(c) Monkey Run, Crab or Cat Walk, at signal stand on toes with arms 
sideways. 
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JUMP 


In groups (4 or more). 


1. Stepping Stones. Frog jumps, skip jumps, or hopping on one foot 
from circle to circle. 
2. Rabbit hop sideways over low rope (2 or more groups). 
Running in circle with one in centre, bouncing or throwing and 
catching a ball (4 or more groups) (page 143). 
8. 4 groups, each with different activity, changing round at signal. 
(i) Standing jump over marked space (page 132). 
(ii) Tossing ball against wall and catching (page 142). 
(iii) 3 skip jumps followed by high jump over a rope with or without 
partner supporting. 
(iv) In pairs with a hoop, crawling through while partner holds it, 
skipping in turns, or free running, bowling, etc. 
GAME 
1. Touch Hands and Run. 
2. Tox and Geese (small groups of 5 or 6). 
8. Crawling Relay Race. 
4, Running Circle Catch (page 142). 


NOTES ON LESSON 18 


Requirements Corner lines or square. 


4 or more circles for each group. 
2 or more long ropes. 

Balls. 

Hoops. 


Arm and Trunk. (b) Turn and bend to touch floor. Standing with feet close the 


children, with quick turn of the body and bending of the knees (knees together), 
bend down to touch the floor with both hands at left or right side of the feet, 
and up again without pause. 

Turn under the hand. Keep hand against wall all the time. Encourage 
a quick neat turn on the spot. 


(d) Ayvm sideways raise, slap sides. On the command “ Slap the sides— 
go’’ | The arms swing down to slap the sides and up again to sideways position, 
(later to numbers, Slap the sides 6 times—go, 1-2-3, etc.). Head and body 
should be held erect throughout. Guard deauist a jerking of the head or involun- 
tary bending of the knees. 


Balance. (b) Running backward. Small, light steps. Warn children to make 


sure they do not collide with neighbours or walls. 

2. Rabbit hop Sideways over Low Rope.—Crouch position with side 
of body towards rope. Raise hands and place them on ground at.far side of 
rope ; jump feet over rope. Encourage high lift of the hips, head up. 


Jumps. 3. (i) Variation. Working with a partner; one jumping, the other 


measuring his jump with chalk mark behind heels. Each tries to beat his 
own record. 

(ii) Increasing distance as skillimproves. Variations. Clap or turn about 
before catching. Catching with right and left hands in turn. Batting the ball 
with hand or smal] bat. 

(ili) Rope long enough to allow of two or three children to jump at once, 
‘With Support”’ children stand facing partners, one at each side of the rope, 
Join both hands (supporter’s hands under jumper’s). The supporter both helps 
in the jump and steadies the landing, stepping back to allow the jumper room 
toland. Height of the rope may be increased during practice to stimulate effort. 

(iv) Crawling through hoops held by partners. Distance from the ground 
should depend on individual agility. 

Skipping in turn, While one child skips the partner may count. See 
who can keep up the skipping longest. 
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Games. 1. Touch Hands and Run. Children stand in two lines one of which 
has backs to wall and hands held out. The other line stands in front, each child 
facing a partner. When the children in this line touch their partners’ hands 
they race across the playground trying to reach the far wal] before their partners 
catch them. Repeat, runners and chasers changing activities. Encourage the 
children to make a feint at touching their partners’ hands, to dart forward as 
if they were about to do so and then draw back, almost touch but not quite, etc., 
so keeping their partner in a state of suspense and finally catching him off his 
guard, 


2. Fox and Geese. 4 or 5 children in a file holding on to each other’s tails. 
A fox toeach group. The fox tries to tag the last player while the mother goose 
at the head of the file tries to prevent him from doing this by warding him off 
with arms sideways. The tail meanwhile dodges frcm side to side always trying 
to keep behind the goose. When the fox succeeds (or the time limit is up) a 
new fox and mother goose are chosen. 


3. Crawling Relay Race. (See notes Lessons 15 and 17). 
Variations. Rabbit Hop or Crab walk. 


A short distance only should be given and children should be allowed 
to run back to their teams. 


Other suitable activities for Relay races are :— 
Skipping with a rope. 
Jumping a rope or a series of low objects. 
Following a zig-zag course, e.g. Swerving in and out of a line 
of skittles. 
Ball bouncing against a wall. 
Running, kicking a small football. 
Running, bouncing a ball. 
In all Relay races children should be made to understand that they. 
must keep the rules, e.g. wait at the tocing mark till token received ; 
complete the course ; carry out correctly the activities involved. 


Tic. 87. 
Running, jumping a marked space. 
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Good standing position. 
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NOTES TO TABLES 


The general Notes preceding the Infant Lessons will prove useful to 
teachers of the lower Standards. 


References.—Frequent reference is made to preceding Tables and to 
the Lessons for Infants. The references may relate to one or more of the 
following :— 

(a) A simpler form of the same exercise. 
(b) The correct command, or count. 

(c) A suitable organisation. 

(d@) Teaching points. 


If the exercise referred to is in a different group of the Table this will 
be indicated. 


Commanding and Counting.—The commands for the main types of 
exercise, and their chief variations are given in Chapter VIII and in the 
Table in which they first occur. This applies also to the appropriate 
counting for an exercise. In.many of the variations of the newer types of 
exercises and of the series of movements, the command, as first given, 
must necessarily be a repetition of the name of the exercise. In instances 
when difficulty might be experienced in finding a suitable or shortened 
command and appropriate counting, help is given in the Tables. The 
number of different starting positions used in this Syllabus is small, and 
to avoid constant repetition they are generally omitted from the command. 


Formations.—A class formation is frequently indicated in the Tables, 
particularly in those for the first three years of the course. This is not 
intended to limit the teacher but to encourage efficiency and variety. 
The formation suggested need not be adhered to if another would do equally 
well, or if particular conditions make it unsuitable. 


Free Formation.—A free formation is constantly indicated in the 
earlier Tables. It should not be.dropped entirely in later stages though 
mention of itis omitted. The use of the word “ free ’’ in connection with an 
activity indicates that the movement may be done in any direction, and, 
frequently, in the children’s own time. 


Square Brackets.—It is recognised that owing to lack of facilities or to 
unsuitable conditions it may not be possible to take some of the exercises 
included in the Tables. Such exercises are placed in square brackets. Hf 
they cannot be taken an alternative exercise must be chosen from those in 
the group. 


Sitting, Kneeling and Lying.—The use of these starting positions may | 
be continued throughout the course for those exercises for which they are 
suitable, if the teacher feels such positions will produce better results than 
the standing position. Exercises given in these positions are placed in 
square brackets. 


The use of Mats for Agility Exercises.—Certain exercises such as Forward 
roll, Landing from a height etc., should not be performed without a mat. 
Such eacrcises are placed in square brackets. 


Games.—lIt is not the intention to suggest many games in the Tables. 
Games, as such, will be played principally in the Games period, and it is not 
expected that a game will be included in every Physical Exercise lesson. On 
the other hand, a large number of games training practices, often in the 
form of contests, are included in the Tables throughout the course (page 43). 
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Introduction of the Syllabus.—In introducing this ‘Syllabus to children 
who have not been through the preliminary stages, it is most desirable to 
go back to the simplest forms of the newer types of exercises and to practise 
those before attempting more difficult ones. This procedure is particularly 
important for the following types of exercises. 

(a) Trunk bending downward, unrolling (pages 93, 95, 96). 
(b) Exercises done with a rhythmical swing. 

(c) Head and arm exercises in sitting and kneeling. 

(d) Abdominal exercises. 

{e) Agility exercises (Landing practices). 

(f) Ball practices, etc. 

In particular it is advised that the more advanced agility exercises 
should not be tried with children who have done little of this kind of 
work before. For this reason a wide choice of activities is given in 
Group VI in the later Tables. 

The Tables may be used in the following manner :— 

Tables 1-9, age group approximately 7-8 years. 


; 10-18, _,, 7 m Seo! Na 
a» LSE: i . 9-10 ,, 
» 28-36, 4; a . 10-11 _,, 
» 37-42, _,, 3 * 11-12 


ys 


N.B. Every precaution should be taken to obviate the risk of accident. 
Thus, the safety of any apparatus used must be assured and, where necessary, 
pupils should receive adequate support during the performance of an exercise 
or part of an exercise. This necessitates careful standing by for general 
activity exercises and the use of suitable landing surfaces. 


Special care should be taken to see that no strain is likely if, in an 
exercise or game, one child is required to bear the weight or partial weight 
of another. Children should be matched as evenly as possible in all com- 
petitive events, e.g. tug of war. 
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TABLE 1 
PARTE 


1 
Introductory Activity. 


1. Free running, at signal, children run ee * homes ’’ in teams. (Four 
or more marked homes in corners of playground.) All race round, passing 
outside all the homes, back to places and skip in team rings. 

2. Free running, at signal all jump as high as possible and continue ~ 
running. Brisk walking, finishing in open files, marking time with high 
knee raising. 

8. Aeroplanes. (Following the leaders in teams.) (Lesson 2.) 
Rhythmic Jump. ; 

1. Skip jump on the spot, three low, three high (continuously). (Page 116.) 

(Low, 2, 3, high, 2, 3, etc.) 

2. Astride jump. 

A stride jumping—begin ! 1, 2, 1, 2, etc. stop ! 

3. Skip jump, four on the:spot, four turning round about (8 counts) 
and repeat turning the opposite way. (8 counts.) 


2 


(a) (Astride [Long sitting]) Trunk bending downward to grasp ankles. 
Unroll. (Lesson 2 
(With a jump, feet astride—place ! [with straight legs—sit !|) Grasp 
the ankles—down ! With umrolling, trunk upward—stretch! With a 
jump, feet together—place ! 
(b) (Astride [Astride long sitting]) Trunk bending downward to touch 
one foot with opposite hand. (Lesson 11.) 
(c) (Feet close [Cross-legged sitting].) Head dropping forward and 
stretching upward (page 94). 
(Feet—close !) Head forward—drop ! Head upward—stretch ! 


a 


(Crouch) Knee stretching and bending. (‘‘ Angry cats’’) (Lesson 7.) 
(Crouch position—down !) Knees—stretch ! bend! up! down! 
etc. stand—up ! 
3 


(a) As small as possible, as tall as possible. (Lesson 5.) 

((Crook sitting, Back to wall) Single arm swinging forward-upward to 
touch wall. (Lesson 11.)] 

[(Crook sitting) Drumming with the feet, loud and soft. (Lesson 3).} 

(b) Single arm circling at a wall. (Run and stand with side to wall, 
nearest hand supported against wall about shoulder height. Circling with 
free arm. Turn about and repeat) (page 98). 


4 


(a) Free running like a wooden man (Lesson 13). Finish in open files 
in chain grasp. 

(One foot forward, heel level with the other toe). Knee full bending and 
stretching with knees forward. (Several times. Move the back foot forward 
and repeat) (page 103.) 

(Lean standing) Hug the knee (page 105). 

((Crook lying) Hug the knees. (Lower the feet quietly).] (Page 107.) 
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(b) Running in twos, change to skipping, finish in a double ring facing 
partner holding both hands. Knees full bend. Knee springing. Hands on 
ground and jump up (page 104). 

: Knees full—bend !_ Knee springing—begin ! 1, 2, 1, 2, etc. Stop! 

Placing the hands on the ground, with a jump stand—up ! 

(c) Form a ring. Gallop step left and right, at signal, run and stand 
with side to wall, nearest hand supported against wall (the other arm 
sideways). Kick the hand. (Turn about, or run to opposite wall and repeat 
several times with each leg) (page 106). (Lesson 5.) 


5 


(a) Brisk walking anywhere, change to walking on heels or toes, at 
signal run to open files facing partners. 

(Feet-close, Arms forward, Fists touching.) Trunk turning with single 
elbow bending. (Elbow raised and pulled back. “‘ Drawing the bow.’”’) 
(page 108). 

(Feet—close ! With fists touching, arms forward—vraise !) With 
the right arm, draw the bow—pull! Let go! With the left arm—pull ! 

Let go! etc. Avms—lower ! 


(b) Race to a wall and back to a centre line and join right hand across 
with partner. 

Tug of war with one hand (page 102). 

(c) (Informal lunge with hand support) (page 91). Head and trunk 
turning with arm raising to point upward (page 110). 

(Left (vight) foot forward with knee bent and left (right) hand on knee 
(informal lunge)—veady !) With arm raising to point upward, head 
and trunk to the right (left)—turn ! With arm lowering, forward—turn. 
(Repeat several times.) With a jump, feet change ! 


Part II 


6 
Class Activity. 

1. Running, jumping over a series of low ropes. (In ranks of six or 
eight in stream) (page 120). 

2. Frog jump anywhere (page 128). 

8. Free running or skipping, tossing up a ball and catching it. (A ball 
each. ‘ Whocan make the greatest number of catches without missing ’’) 
(page 140). 

Group Practices. 

1. Running or galloping with a skipping rope. (A rope each.) (page 119.) 

2. Running Circle Catch, with a player in the centre, throwing, or 
bouncing and catching a ball (page 142). 

8. Sideways jumping over a low rope, partner helping. (Partner astride 
rope performer holding partner’s hands does several preparatory skip 
jumps on the spot and then a high jump over the rope landing with knees 
bent and standing up again) (page 127). 

4. In twos, crawling or crouch jump through a hoop, held by partner 
(page 128). 

Game. 

Odd Man. (Lesson 5.) 

Free Touch with 6 or 7 “ He’s.”? (‘‘ He’s”’ carry a coloured braid or 
bean bag as distinguishing mark.) (page 155.) 

Tom Tiddler. (Lesson 13.) : 


Free walking, practising good position ; lead into school. 
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TABLE 2 
Part I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 


1. Free running, at signal teams run to corners and stand, (crouch, stand 
on one leg holding foot behind, etc.,) on a chalk line. Teams run and change 
places as names are called. 

2. Chase a coloured braid, carried by a leader. (In groups with a leader 
to each group.) (Lesson 3.) 

Brisk. walking anywhere, at signal, join hands with a partner and skip 
round. 

8. Running (galloping horses, riding bicycles, giant strides, By across 
playground and back. Free running change to walking, and walking on 
heels or toes. . 

4. Free skipping, at signal Duck walk (page 104), at next signal skip 
again, etc. 

Big A. Little A. (Lesson 2.) 
Rhythmic Jump. , 

1. Running on the spot to 8, spring step to 8. Repeat several times. 

2. Astride jump, crouch with finger support on 8th count. (Jump up 
and repeat.) 


3. 8 gallop steps to the right, 8 to the left, and 8 skip jumps on the spot, 
turning round about. (Free formation, or in lines or rings.) 


2 


(a) Head dropping forward and stretching upward (Table 1). 
[(Cross-legged sitting, holding toes,) Trunk rocking backward to touch 
floor over head with toes and back to cross-legged sitting. (Lesson 16).] 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with hands behind knees, pulling 
head between knees. (Lesson 2.) 
With hands behind knees, Trunk downward—bend | With unrolling 
Trunk upward—stretch ! 


(b) (Feet close (Cross-legged sitting]) Head turning from side to side. 
(Feet—close ! [With crossed legs—sit !].) Head to the left—turn ! 

To the vright—turn ! etc. Forward—turn ! 

[(Cross-legged sitting Quick changes to astride long sitting. Later, add 
ankle bending and stretching in long sitting position.) | 

Crouch jump (Rabbit Hop) on the spot. (Lesson 1.) 

(c) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp one ankle with both 
hands. (Lesson 15.) 

(Crouch, Hands not too near feet) Run on the spot, keeping hands still. 
(Head up. Lift legs high). 

3 


(a) (One arm sideways, supported at wall) (Table 1). Single arm 
circling first slowly, then quickly (page 98). 


(b) (Arms sideways) Arm swinging downward slapping the legs and 
sideways in one movement. 
(Arms sideways—vraise !) Slap the legs and up again—go ! 
[(Crook sitting, Back to wall) Single arm swinging forward-upward to 
touch wall.)] (Lesson 11.) 
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4 


(a) Skipping in team rings, at signal form one ring with hands joined. 
(One foot forward, heel level with the other toe) Knee full bending 
and stretching with knees forward. (Several times. Bring back foot for- 
ward and repeat.) (page 103.) Walking sideways, on the toes and gallop 
step sideways alternately. 


(b) Free galloping, at signal run on the spot with knees high, stop in 
hug the knee position (Lesson 12). Repeat several times. (One arm side- 
ways, supported at wall.) Informal leg circling in one count. (A big swing 
of the leg). (page 106.) 

(c) (In twos, with both hands joined) Free gallop step, changing direction 
at signal. Skip jump, down to knees full bend on given count. Hands on 
knees, knee springing. Placing hands on ground, jump up and repeat 
whole. 

Take a partner and join both hands. Gallop step, changing direction 
at the whistle, to the left—go ! Stop! Skipjump, down to knees full bend 
on the 6th (5th or 4th) count—go ! Hands on knees—place ! Knee springing 
—begin! Stop! With a jump stand—up! Repeat gallop step, to the 
righi—go ! etc. ; 


Hi) 


(a) (Astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side (page 108). 
With a jump, feet astride—place ! Head and trunk to the left—turn ! 
As far as possible to the right—turn ! etc. Trunk forward—turn ! 


(b) (Feet close) Trunk turning and bending downward with bent knees, 
to tap the floor behind heels as far back as possible and up again. (Repeat 
several times to each side.) (Lesson 18.) 


(ec) [(Crook lying) Single leg raising (as high as possible.) (Lesson 10.) | 
(Feet close, Arms forward, Fists touching) Drawing the bow. (Table 1.) 


Teyieae JUL 
6 


Class Activity. 

1. From corner lines, teams race round outside lines, back to places 
and skip jump forward and backward over line. (See which team is skip 
jumping first). 

2. Running, jumping marked spaces. (Following the leaders in teams. 
Teams at one end of playground, two or more marked spaces in front 
of each team at wide intervals across playground). 


3. (Toe backward) Jump forward with one step start, landing in crouch 
with finger support and springing up at once. (In a large ring, several 
times with each foot, then free practice anywhere. Take a short step 
forward and a good push off starting foot.) 


Group Practices. 


1. Sideways jump moving forward over a marked space. (Each leader 
marks parallel lines about afoot apart. Teams fallin at one end and follow 
the leader up the lines) (page 121.) 


2. Skipping with a rope or hoop. (A rope or hoop each, or one between 
two, changing frequently.) 
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3. Free running, throwing or bouncing a ball from one to the other 
(In groups of 3 or more. ‘‘ Keep the ball moving ’’) (page 149). 


4. Stepping Stones. (Jumping with both feet or hopping on one foot ; 
5 or 6 circles for each group). (page 131.) (Lesson 15.) 


Game, 

Fox and Geese. (Lesson 18.) 

Chinese Wall (page 157). 

Running Circle Catch with a centre player (page 142). 


7 


7. Running to a given rhythm, change to walking, practising good 
position, and lead in to school. 


Fic. 88. Group practices in a small playground. Juniors. 
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Fig. 89. General Activity. Juniors. 


Fic. 90. General Aciivity. Juniors. 


(57337) I 
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TABLE 3 
Part I 


lL 


Introductory Activity. 


1. Keep the basket full. (Lesson 7.) 
Run once round playground and into open files; stand in a good position. 


2. Free running, at signal follow the leader into a circular maze. At 
second signal turn about and follow the last child out. 


3. Changing corners in groups at signal. (Several ‘‘ He’s’’ in the centre 
to catch players as they run.) , 


4. Change between running like a wooden man and duck walk. 
(Following the leaders in teams.) 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Hopping on the spot with knee raised, changing feet every 4th count. 
Hopping on the spot with knee raised, changing feet every 4th count— 
begin! 1, 2, 3, change, etc. 
2. Astride jump to 4, skip jump to 4, (continuously.) 


3. Hopping on the spot with alternate high knee raising. (High spring, 
knee to chest, land lightly.) 


2 


2. (a) (Feet close [Cross-legged sitting]) Head dropping forward and 
stretching upward. (Table 1.) 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap ground 
with hands. Unroll (page 96). 
(With a jump, feet astvide—place !) Trunk bending downward to 
clap the ground with both hands—begin ! 1 and, 2 and, 1 and, 2 and, 
etc.—Stop ! With unrolling, trunk upward—stretch ! 


(b) [(Lying, hug one knee) Quick leg changing. 
(Lie—Down !) Hug the left (right) knee—up ! Knees—change ! etc.] 

Bear walk (page 128). At signal Sparrow hop back to places. (Lesson 2.) 

(c) (Feet close) Head turning from side to side (page 94). 

(Lean standing) Trunk bending downward to touch toes. Unroll 
(page 95). 

{(Cross-legged sitting.) Trunk bending downward to touch ground with 
head. Unroll (pages 93, 95). Change to lying, touch wall or ground 
overhead with feet. (Lesson 10)]. 


3 


(a) Free running, stopping at signal (well spaced). Skip jump on 
the spot with free arm circling. (Spring high, large circles with arms. 
Short spells only.) : 


(b) Stretch up as high as possible at wall with both or alternate arms. 
(Lesson 10.) 


4 


(a) (In twos facing opposite ways, inner hands joined, outer arm 
sideways.) Kick the hand sideways. Turn partner with 8 running or 
skipping steps. (Turn about and repeat, kick the hand and skipping, etc.) 
_ Thread the needle. (Lesson 2.) 
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(b) Skip jump on the spot, crouch with finger support on the 9th count, 
change to hands on knees, knee springing. Clap the knees and jump to 
standing on 9th count. 


Skip jump, crouch with finger support on 9th count—go! 1, 2, etc. 
Hands on knees—place! Knee springing, clap the knees on the 9th 
count and jump up—go! 1, 2, 3, ‘etc. 

Form one file on each side of the playground, gallop step sideways 
towards partner, skip jump on the spot. (Repeat, moving away from partner.) 


(c) Change between free walking on toes and walking in knees full bend 
(Duck walk). Free skipping, at signal form small rings, stop on the toes. 
(Repeat the whole.) 


5 


(a) (Astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side. (Table 2.) 


(b) Warlike lunge moving forward to meet partner. (In two lines wide 
apart facing inwards.) (Lesson 16.) 


((Astride long sitting) Trunk bending to grasp one foot with opposite 
hand, head on knee. (Lesson 15.) ] 


(c) (Informal lunge with hand support) Head and trunk turning with 
arm raising to point upward. (Table 1.) 


lei JOE 


6 


Class Activity. 


1. All in Race (page 160.) Following leaders in teams, running 
(skipping) in and out between skittles or chalk marks, touch off at a wall 
and run back to places. (Four or five skittles placed three feet apart, in 
front of each team. The first skittle ten yards from the leader’s mark.) 


2. Running high jump over rope, land in crouch with finger support 
and spring up (eight at a time) (page 120). 


3. Running, jumping to touch suspended objects. (Four or more braids 
or balls suspended from poles.) 


Group Practices. 
1. Frog jump from circle to circle (page 128.) (Lesson 15.) 


2. Throwing a ball over a rope in twos. (Score number of times ball 
crosses rope without a drop) (page 143.) 


8. Skipping in teams. (A long rope to each team. Run in in turn, 
skip 1, 3, 5, etc. Later run in, in twos) (page 119.) 


4. Running anywhere, bouncing a ball with right and left hand 
alternately (page 141). 


Game. 
Flag Race (page 161). 
Crusts and Crumbs. (Lesson 12.) 


7 


Free walking, change to walking on the toes. 
(57367) 12 
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TABLE 4 


Part I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Running, jumping to touch object (suspended braid or ball) held by 
teacher, and over marked spaces. 

2. Jumping Jimmy. (Lesson 6.) 

Free running, change to running with longer steps and higher spring, 
change to brisk walking ; finish in open files, marking time with ankle 
stretching. (page 115.) 

8. Free skipping, at signal make rings of a given number ; at second 
signal continue free skipping. (Repeat several times, varying the number.) 

4. Running in a large ring, turning about at the signal change to 
walking (8 counts), running on the spot with knees high (8 counts). 


Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Hopping with alternate knee raising, change direction at the signal. 
(In a ring holding hands.) 

2. Skip jump, 4 forward, 4 backward (continuously.) 

3. Hopping, holding foot behind, at signal change feet with a spring. 


2 


(a) (Feet close [Crook sitting]). Head dropping forward and stretching 
upward. (Table 1.) 

(Crouch with finger support (Crook sitting]) Change to hop step with arm 
swinging. (Indians pow-wow and war dance.) 

(b) (Astride [Astride long sitling]). Trunk bending downward with 
hands behind knees, pulling head between knees. Unroll. (Table 2.) 

[(Lying) Head raising with ankle bending (‘‘ Look at your toes.’’) (Lesson 
7.) Roll over, jump to crouch and stand up.| 

(c) (Feet close {Kneel sitting|) Head dropping backward and stretching 
upward. Crouch jump (Rabbit hop) anywhere, stop at signal. Knee 
bending and stretching. (Lesson 7.) 

((Kneel sitting) Touch knees with head and unroll. (Sit back on the 
heels.) (Lesson 2.) ] 

{(Kneel sitting) Head and trunk turning from side to side. (Look round 
as far as possible). ] 


3 


(a) Arm bending and stretching sideways. 
Arms—bend ! Arms sideways—stretch! (page 99.) 
(The bend position may be practised in lean standing.) 


(b) (Lean standing) Reach up as high as possible with each arm in 
turn. (Keep whole of back touching wall.) 

[(Crook lying) Alternate arm swinging forward-upward to touch the 
ground above the head. (Lesson 11.) Kmees raise, Bicycling. (Lesson 
6.)] 
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4 


(a) Free skipping, at signal join right hands with a partner and stand 
facing opposite ways. Knees full bend, crow hop changing places with 
partner. (Repeat skipping, etc., joining left hands with new partner.) 
(Lesson 5.) 

(b) From two lines wide apart, starting in crouch or from running on the 
spot, etc., crawling race to opposite line. Finish in knees full bend, hands on 
knees, facing inwards. (Repeat to places.) 

(c) From two files, wide apart, gallop step sideways to opposite line 
(spring high), skip jump on the spot. (At signal repeat to places.) 

Turn to form flank lines. With finger tips on the ground, raise one leg 
backward as high as possible. Change legs. (Ikun to opposite line and repeat.) 


5) 


(a) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp outside one ankle with 
opposite hand. (Lesson 15.) 

(With a gump feet astride—place !) To grasp outside left ankle with 
right hand, trunk downward—bend ! Trunk upward stretch! (Repeat 
several times to each side.) 

(b) Tug of war with one hand (page 102.) 
(c) (Astride) Alternate arm punching forward with quick trunk turning. 

(With a jump, feet astride—place !) For punching, arms—bend ! 
Punching forward with quick trunk turning, left (vight) avrm—punch ! 
Arms—change ! change ! etc. 


Part II 
6 


Class activity. 
1. Run under a series of turning ropes (In single file, four or more 
ropes arranged at wide intervals round the playground). (Lesson 10.) 


2. Free running, batting a ball in the air with hand or small bat. (A 
ball each. ‘“‘ Who can keep the ball up the longest.) (Page 140.) 


8. Standing Broad jump practice. (Start from a flank line, free practice 
landing in crouch with finger support. Informal method) (page 132.) 
Group Practices. 

1. Running high jump in turn over a rope landing in. knees full bend, 
(with or without support). (page 120.) 


2. Pat bouncing a ball into a circle. (Groups of four or five players 
running round a small chalk circle, pat bouncing from one to the other) 
(page 145.) 

3. Skip jump with rebound sideways progressing forward over a rope. 
(Supporter astride the rope and moving backwards.) (Page 127.) 


4. Tossing a ball against a wall and catching it. (Use either hand 
_ throw right and catch with left, etc.) (page 142) 


Game. 


Soldiers and Brigands, (Variation, Lesson 10.) 
Bounce and Catch Team Race. (Run 20 yards, bounce a ball in a circle 
or over a line 3 times and race back. Teams of 6 or 7) (page 168.) 


7 


Open files. Practise good standing position. 
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TABLE 5 
PART 


A 


Introductory Activity. 


1. Running to a given rhythm, change to running in slower rhythm. 
(Table 4.) Form rings in corners, 8 steps sideways on toes followed by 
16 gallop steps. (Repeat in opposite direction.) 

2. Free running, at signal run to homes. A different activity for 
each home (e.g. Run on the spot with knees high, skip jump, spring step, 
hopping, etc.) At signal change corners and activities. Brisk walking 
anywhere, at signal to open files. 

8. Following the leader in teams, two teams skipping and two running. 
(At signal reverse activities.) All change to brisk walking then run to open 
files. 

4. Bogey Ball. (Lesson 3.) 

Free skipping with a partner. Change partners at signal. 

Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Skip jump, 4 on the spot, then one moving to the right; 4 on the spot 
and one to the left. (Repeat continuously.) 

2. Astride jump to 4 counts, turn about on the 5th and repeat. 

(1,23, 4; 2uvm, Ly 2,98;-4, 55; e068.) 

8. Spring step on the spot to 4 counts, skip jump to 4 counts 

(continuously). 


2 


(a) (Feet close [Cross-legged sitting]) Head turning from side to side. 

[(Cross-legged sitting, holding toes) Rocking. (Lesson 16.) } 

(Feet close) Trunk bending downward with hands behind knees, pulling 
head to knees. Unroll. (Table 4.) 

(b) (Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to 
touch ground with fingers and fists (4 times each). Unroll. (Lesson 10.) 

(Fingers, 2, 3, 4, fists, 2, 3, 4, etc.) 

(ec) Crouch jump (Rabbit hop) on the spot, at signal change to ‘* Rabbits 
with ears up.’’? (Lesson 10.) 

Sparrow hop anywhere, followed by trunk turning and bending to touch 
ground behind heels and up again (several times.) (Lesson 18.) 


3 


(a) Arm bending, siretching sideways, swinging downward with a 
slap on legs. (Repeat to 3 counts.) 
Arms—bend |! Arms sideways—stvetch! With slap on the legs 
avms downward—swing !_ Repeat by numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc. 
Shoulder raising and lowering. (Lift and drop the shoulders several times 
(informal).) 


(b) Skip jump on the spot with arm circling. (Table 3.) 


‘(Crook sitting, Back to wall). Single arm swinging forward-upward, 
followed by alternate knee raising, marking time with the feet.] (Lesson 11.) 


4 


(a) Big A, little A. (Lesson 2.) - 
Leg circling with bent knee, followed by knee raising outward with foot 
rest. ‘Chain grasp in lines) (page 106.) (Lesson 13.) 
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(b) Free running, at signal jump, land in crouch with finger support. 
Spring up and continue. 

(ec) Racing through the arch. (Two lines wide apart, one forming arches 
with hand against wall. The opposite line races across, passes under the 
arch made by partner and back to place.) 

(One arm sideways supported at wall.) Kick the hand sideways. 

_Kangaroo jump anywhere, at signal form a ring and skip round. At second 
signal, drop hands and jump to crouch with finger support. Change to 
hands on knees, little jumps on the spot in knees full bend. (Crow hop.) 


5 
(a) (Feet close, Arms forward, Fists touching) Drawing the bow. 
(Table 1.) 


(b) (Astride, One arm midway with finger support at wall.) Trunk 
bending sideways raising the outer arm sideways-upward to touch the 
other hand. (The body must not lean on the arm, which should be straight, 
with fingers lightly supported on the wall, the weight equally balanced 
on both feet.) (Page 112.) 

Raising the left (right) arm midway, fingey support on the wall— 
place! With right (left) arm raising to touch the other hand, trunk to the 
left (vight)—bend! With arm lowering, trunk upward—stretch ! etc. 
(Several times, then turn and repeat to opposite side.) 

(c) (Astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side with rhythmical 
swing. (Arms free. Test the turned position occasionally) (page 108.) 

Trunk turning from side to side, stopping on the fifth count, to the 

' left—begin ! 1-2-3-4, stop! ete. 


Part II 


6 
Class Activity. 
1. Giant strides across the playground (page 131.) 
2. Running in twos throwing a ball from one to the other. (A ball to 
every couple, as many passes as possible, page 141.) 
8. Running, jumping to head suspended objects. (Table 3.) 
Group Practices. 


1. Jump over rope, partner helping. (Hold hands with partner across 
rope. Several preliminary skip jumps on the spot, followed by high jump 
overrope. Partner helping and moving back to steady performer’s landing.) 

2. Running Circle Bounce with centre player. (Small football, 5 or 6 
players in a circle) (page 143.) 

3. Standing Broad jump from circle to circle. (5 or 6 circles about a 
yard or more apart for each group.) 

4. Running high jump over rope landing in knees full bend (with or 
without support) (page 120.) 

Game. 
Catch your Partner’s Tail. (Lesson 14.) 
Giant’s Treasure. (Lesson 11.) 


Race, All against all, bouncing and catching a ball. (Race across play- 
ground bouncing and catching a ball a given number of times.) (Page 168.) 


vs 
Head dropping forward and stretching upward. 
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TABLE 6 


Pir® 1 


1. 


Introductory Activity. 


1. Free running, at signal teams run to homes. Following the leaders 
in teams, run, skip, run with knees high, walk on toes or gallop, at signal ° 
run back to homes, each leader catching as many as he can. (Kepeat 
with a new leader.) 


2. Change between free running, brisk walking and running with knees 
high. (Short spells.) 


3. Gallop step sideways in a double ring, partners holding hands. At 
signal jump to knees full bend, knee springing (Table 1). At second signal 
jump up and gallop step the opposite way. 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Astride jump with a turn about on 4th count. (Repeat continuously. 
1, 2, 3, turn, 1, 2, 3, 4; ez.) 
2. Spring step to 8 vhanging places with partner. 4 skip jumps on the 
spot. Repeat to places (in open files facing partner). 


3. Mark time with ankle stretching to 6 counts, hopping with alternate 
knee raising to 8. counts. 


2 


(a) (Feet close [Crook sitting]) Head dropping backward and 
stretching upward (page 94.) 


(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap the 
ground with alternate hands. Unroll (Table 3). 
(Right and left, and etc.) * 
(b) (Lean standing) Trunk bending downward to grasp ankles. Unroll. 
(Lesson 10). 
[(Crook sitting, One leg straight) Leg changing. (Hands at sides on ground; 
leg movement quick and quiet) ]. 
With knees bent—sit ! Stretch one leg. Leg changing by numbers— 
Nh 2h ete; 
(c) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and stretching upward to 3 
counts. 
Head forwavd—drop ! In 3 counts head upward—stretch—2—3. 
Pear walk anywhere (page 128), at signal change to walking on the toes. 


3 


8. (a) (Standing [Cross-legged sitting]) Elbow circling. 
Elbow circling—begin |! Stop! (Large circles, free and continuous 
movement) (page 99.) 
(b) Arm bending, stretching sideways, swinging downward with a slap 
on the legs and sideways in one movement. 
Arms—bend |! Sideways—stretch !_ Slap the legs and up again—go ! 
Repeat by numbers—1, 2, 3, etc. 
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(a) Free walking, kicking one hand forward every 38rd or 5th step. 

Free running, at signal take a partner and walk forward on toes (smal! 
steps). At signal drop to knees full bend with knees forward. (One foot 
will be a little in front). Knees stretch and continue. 

(b) Partners holding both hands, 8 gallop steps sideways, followed by 
4 skip jumps on the spot, finishing in knees full bend. Knees stretch 
(Repeat in opposite direction. Double ring or other formation.) 

(c) Running round partner with knees high, back to places and hug the 
knee. | 

Partners facing holding both hands, running forward and backward 
changing direction at signal. (Short springy steps.) 

((Crook lying) Hug the knees. (Table 1.)] 


5 


(a) (Feet close, One arm sideways) Head and trunk turning to point 
behind as far as possible with the raised arm. (‘‘ Draw an imaginary line 
with the arm ’’). (Lesson 11.) 

(Feet—close, left arm sideways—raise !). Looking along your arm 
trunk to the left—turn !_ Forward—turn ! 

(b) (Feet close) Trunk turning and bending downward with bent knees 
to tap the ground behind the heels as far back as possible and up again. 
(Lesson 18.) 

(ec) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to touch one foot with opposite 
hand. (Lesson 15.) 

Right (left) hand touch the left (right) toe--down ! up ! 


Part II 


6 
Class Activity. 
(1) Touch hands and run. (Lesson 18). 
(2) Jump with 3, 5 or 7 steps start, landing in crouch with finger support. 
Spring up and continue. (Free practice.) 
(3) Run across playground pat bouncing a ball. (As few bounces as 
possible. ‘“‘ Bounce well ahead and chase the ball’’) (page 140.) 


Group Practices. 
1. Jump the Swinging rope. (Half the class with teacher) (page 124.) 


2. Running throwing a ball with one hand and catching it with the 
other (High throws, count number of times ball is dropped) (page 140.) 


8. Crouch jump through a hoop. (In twos, one to hold the hoop) 
(page 128.) 


4. Skipping practice. (A ‘rope each, jumping slowly and quickly, 
running on the spot, etc.) (page 119.) 


Game 
Fox and Geese. (I-esson 10.) 
French Tag (page 156). 
Throwing competition in twos. (Throw across six timcs and change 
places) (page 141.) 
7 


”. Free running to a given rhythm. ~ 
(57367) Pe) 
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TABLE 7 


Parr I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 


1. Running, jumping marked spaces and jumping to head suspended 
objects. Brisk walking anywhere, stopping on toes with arms sideways 
at signal. 

2. Change between running, running in slower rhythm and walking. 

Walking on the heels or toes to two lines wide apart. Lines change, 
one line in chain grasp, while the other skips through the arches. 

3. Free running, at signal several high skip jumps on the spot and 
continue running. Walking, change to marking time on the spot with 
knees high. : 

4. Bogey Ball. (Lesson 3.) 

Running like a wooden man. At signal turn about and walk on the 
toes. (Following the leaders in teams.) 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Skip jump with rebound. (1 and 2and etc.) Page 116). 

2. Astride jump moving forward to a given number. Turn about 
and repeat. (Jump for height and not distance ; short spells.) 

3. Hopping holding one foot behind. (On the spot and turning round 
about, Short spells, change feet frequently.) 


2 


(a) Feet close (Cross-legged sitting] Head turning from side to side. 
Caterpillar walk (page 128). 

Crouch position—down ! Six small steps forward with the hands 
followed by six with the feet—begin ! Hands 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, feet 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
etc. (Keep knees straight. Bring feet close to kands.) 

(b) (Astride.) Trunk bending downward to touch toes with fists. Unroll. 

((Cross-legged sitting, holding toes) Trunk bending downward to touch 
ground with head. Unroll. (Table 3.) Rocking. (Lesson 16.) ] 

(ec) (Crouch.) Knee stretching and bending. (Lesson 7.) 

(Crouch, Hands not too near feet.) Running on the spot keeping hands still, 
at signal change to standing on the toes with arms sideways. (Table 2.) 


3 


(a) (Lean standing.) Single arm swinging forward-upward (page 98). 


(b) Arm bending, stretching sideways, quick bending and stretching 
sideways in one movement. (Repeat to 3 counts.) 


4 


(a) Free running, at signal jump to crouch with finger support, hands 
on knees, knee springirg. Jump up, continue running and repeat. 

(b) Hopping on the spot holding foot behind. On the 8th count hug 
the opposite knee. (Change feet with a spring. Try to keep steady.) 

Skipping with high knee raising to 8 counts, turning partner with right 
(left) hand. 

(c) In one or more rings holding hands, walking sideways on toes 4 
steps (8 counts), gallop step sideways (8 counts), skip jump turning round 
about (8S counts). (Repeat in opposite direction). 

(Toe hackward) Jump forward with one step start. (Table 2.) 
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5 > 
(a) (Astride, One arm midway with finger support at wall.) Trunk 


bending sideways with arm raising sideways-upward to touch the other 
hand. (Table 5.) 


(b) War like lunge, moving forward to meet partner. (Lesson 16.) 


(c) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp outside one ankle with 
opposite hand. (Table 4.) 


Part II 


6 


Class. Activity. 


1. Running up the centre of the playground in twos under one or 
two turning ropes. Divide and run down the sides jumping marked 
spaces. 


2. All In Race, skipping. (Running, rabbit jump, etc.) (page 160.) 

3. Running in twos, partners bouncing a ball from one to the other. 
(page 141.) 
Group Practices. 

1. Standing Broad Jump. (Try to beat own record.) (page 132.) 


2. Aiming at skittles or targets. (A ball and a skittle or target to 
each couple. Count successful shots.) (page 144.) 


3. Downward jump from a height (about 2 feet), partner supporting 
(A chair or strong box.) (page 124.) 


4. Crouch jump sideways over a low rope. (Lesson 17.) 


Game. 
Chain Touch (page 156). 
Through the Hoop Relay (page 164). 


7 
Mark time with ankle stretching. 


(57367) 14 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Individual skipping with a rope, galloping or running. (If there are 
not enough ropes, the movement can be taken without.) 

2. Free running, at signal gallop step sideways following the teacher’s 
directions. (Teacher may indicate the direction with her hand, or lead the 
movement herself.) (Lesson 5.) 

‘3. Running in a large ring, turning about at the signal. 

Big A. Little A. (Lesson 2.) Walk to open files and mark time with 
ankle stretching. 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Astride jump to 4, skip jump to 4. (Continuously.) 
2. Skip jump with rebound, moving sideways on the 4th jump. 
8. Astride jump with rebound. (1 and 2 and etc.) 


2 


ac”) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and stretching upward to 3 counts. 
(Table 6.) 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap 
ground with hands. Unroll. (Table 3.) 
(b) Caterpillar walk. (Table 7.) 


(c) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp behind one knee with 
both hands. (Lesson 3.) 


3 


(a) Elbow circling, 4 times with right, 4 with left, and 4 with both arms. 
{Large circles, brisk and informal.) 
(b) [(Crook sitting in twos, holding hands, Toes touching) Change 
between standing and crook sitting.} (Partners should be of even size.) 
[((Crook lying). Alternate arm swinging forward—upward to touch 
ground above head. Knees raise, Bicycling.] (Table 4.) 


4 


(a) Free running or skipping, at signal stop with arms raised sideways 
and knee raised outward with foot rest. (Lesson 13.) 
{(Lying, hug one knee) Quick leg changing (Table 3).] 
Free practice, short run and jump landing in crouch with finger 
support. Spring up and continue. 
(b) Form team rings, gallop step sideways, at signal change to one ring 
and continue galloping. 
In twos, hands joined, Heels raise Knees full bend, hands on knees, 
knee springing, join hands and knees stretch. 
(c) Brisk walking, at signal touch the ground with one hand, one leg 
raised behind. 
(One arm sideways, supported at wall.) Free leg circling. (Table 2.) 
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(a) (Feet close, One arm sideways) Head and trunk turning to point 
behind. (Table 6.) 

(b) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to touch one foot with opposite 
hand and stretching upward without pause. (Kepeat continuously to 
alternate sides.) 

(Down andup! and 1 and 2! etc.) 

(c) Free skipping, at signal join one hand with a partner. Kick the hand 

sideways. 


Part II 
6 


Class Activity. 

1. Chasing partner from a double ring. (Partners running in opposite 
directions. At signal those in inner ring chase. Repeat, reversing rings.) 

2. Standing Broad jump. (Free practice from marked lines, page 132.) 

3. Running, jumping over a series of low ropes. (Following the leaders 
in teams: 3 or 4 long ropes about 5 yards apart.) 

4. Free running, throwing the ball with one hand and catching it with 
the other. (A ball to each player.) (Table 6.) 
Group Practices. 

1. Keep the ball moving. (In groups of 3 or more, see which group 
makes highest number of passes.without a drop, page 149.) 

2. Stepping Stones. (Hopping on one foot.) (Table 2.) 

3. Jumping over a stick. (In twos, partner holding the stick. Each 
jumps several times before changing.) 

4. Skipping. (A long rope, “ keep the pot boiling,’”’ page 119.) 
Game. 

Running Circle Bounce with centre player (competition). (page 143.) 

Free and Caught (page 157). 

City Gates. (Iwo players from each team form arches at wide intervals 
round playground. Teams in file, in front of their own arch. At signal, 
teams run through their own arch, race round playground outside arches, 
through their own, and form up as before ; competition.) 


7 


Head dropping forward and stretching upward. 
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TABLE 9 


PART I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 


1. Steer the Ship. Running, singing or walking, etc. (Lesson 11.) 
(Change the leaders several times.) 

2. Free skipping, at signal skip in team rings, change to two rings, 
change to one ring. Walking on the toes and heels. (Short spells.) 

3. Free running, change to Kangaroo jump (page 128). Run to two 
lines wide apart, facing inward. Running forward with knees high, and 
backward with short steps on the toes, as directed. 

4. Giant strides across playground. 

Free running, at signal stop, standing on one leg like astork. (Lesson 8.) 
Rhythmic jump, , 

1. Astride jump, crouch with finger support on every 6th count ; spring 
to astride position and continue. 

(1, 2, 3,4, 5, down , astride, 2, 3, 4, etc.) 

2. Hopping with alternate knee raising, changing direction at signal. 
(In one or more rings, holding hands.) 


3. Skip jump on the spot turning about with a ao jump on every 5th 
count. 


2 


(a) {(Kneel sitting) Trunk bending downward with head to knees. Unroll. 
(Repeat several times. Lesson 9.) Tuck toes under and stand without 
moving feet. | 

(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to touch 

ground with fingers and fists. Unroll. (Table 5.) 

(b) (Feet close) Head dropping backward and stretching upward (page 94.) 
Crouch jump on the spot, 3 low and one high. (Lesson 1.) 

(c) {[(Lying) Lift one arm and kick the hand. | 

Run on the spot with knees high. At signal stand on one leg grasping 
foot with both hands and pull foot to forehead. Change to running on 
the spot and repeat. 

(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap 

ground with hands. Unroll. (Table 3.) 


3 


(a) (One arm sideways, supported at wall.) Single arm circling. 
(Table 1.) 

‘(Crook sitting in twos, feet touching, hands joined.) Trunk falling back- 
ward and forward alternately, partners pulling each other in turn.} (Avoid 
rounding the back and poking the head when falling backward.) 

(b) (Arms sideways) Arm bending and stretching sideways to 4 counts 
arm swinging downward to slap the legs = back to sideways on the 5th 
count. 
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(a) 8 running steps with knees high, changing places with partner, 
4 hops on the spot with alternate knee raising, finishing in hug the knee 
position. (Repeat to places.) 

(b) Free skipping in twos, holding inside hands, at signal join both hands 
facing partner, and change to-skipping forward and backward. (Well 
spaced, steer forward and backward to avoid other couples.) Three running 
steps and a hop, kicking the hand on the hop. (Keep the hand high.) 

(Count 1, 2, 3, up, 1, 2, 3, up, etc.) 

(c) Two lines a short distance apart holding hands, alternate children 
standing on toes or in knees full bend. Practise changing positions. Lines 
walk forward to meet, at each signal change positions. When lines meet, 
join inner hands with partner and skip anywhere. (In walking forward in 
knees full bend, take small steps with knee springing, keeping feet under- 
neath body.) 

5 


(a) Free galloping, at signal run to 2 files in centre, Tug of war with one 
hand (page 102). 

(b) (Wide astride). Trunk bending sideways to touch the ground. 
(Feet about three foot lengths apart. Bend one knee, keeping other foot 
flat on ground. Avoid bending the trunk forward.) 

With a jump, feet wide astvide—place ! Touch the ground to the 
lefi—down ! up! 


(c) (Astride) Alternate arm punching forward with quick trunk turning 
(page 109). 


Part II 
6 


Class Activity. 

1. Running anywhere, pat bouncing a hall with right or left, or from 
right to left hands (page 141). 

2. Running jumping to head suspended objects. (Table 3.) 

8. Jumping the Snake. (Following a leader in single file. Four or more 
ropes evenly spaced round the playground, change the holders frequently) 
(page 124). 

Group Practices. 

1. Sideways jump with feet together over marked space. (Table 2.) 

2. Keep the ball up. (Groups of 5 or 6.) (Lesson 13.) 

8. Skipping practice. (A rope each, running, galloping or jumping on 
the spot.) 

4, Crouch jump through a hoop. (Table 6.) Running, bowling a hoop. 
(Later in and out between obstacles) (page 131). 

Game. 


Bounce and Catch Relay. Run, jump a rope, bounce and catch ball 
(or throw and catch against wall) and race back jumping the rope again. 
(Not more than 7 in a team) (page 168). 


Chinese Wall (page 157). 
Circle Gap Passing (page 174). 


a 
Trunk bending downward to touch toes and unroll. 
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Part I 


i 


Introductory Activity. 
1. Running through the arch. (Table 5.) 
Free skipping with partner, changing partner at signal. 

2. Chase partner from a double ring. (Table 8, group 6.) 

Free walking, change to running on the spot with knees high. 

3. Free skipping, at signal join inner hands with a partner. Change 
between skipping in twos, and gallop step sideways with both hands joined. 
(Large ring or other formation.) 

4. Groups changing corners at signal. Several *‘ He’s ’’ in centre to 
catch players as they run. Free walking, and walking on the heels or toes to 
open files. 

Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Hopping forward with alternate knee raising to 4 counts, running 
backwards on the toes to 8 counts (even rhythm). 

(1 hop, 2 hop, 3 and 4 and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.) 

2. Change between free walking and astride jump on the spot. 

3. Skip jump with rebound, 4 forward, 4 backward. 

4. Hopping, holding foo. behind with opposite hand; change feet 
with a spring. (Short spells.) 

2 


(a) (Feet close [Cross-legged sitting!) Head turning from side to side. 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp ankles, rhythmic pressing. 
Unroll. (In this position, the rhythmic pressing will cause a bending and 
stretching of the elbows.) 
To grasp the ankles—down ! Trunk pressing downward—begin ! 
1 and 2 and etc. 
(b) [(Cross-legged sitting) Head and trunk turning from side to side to 
touch ground behind with both hands. (Lesson 6.) 
To touch the ground behind, as far as possible to the left—turn ! 
To the right—-turn ! etc.] 
[(Cross-legged sitting) Rocking. (Table 2).] 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap 
ground with hands. Unroll. (Table 3.) 
(c) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and stretching upward. 
Crouch jump moving sideways (page 128). 


3 


(a) (Lean standing) Arm swinging forward-upward to touch the wall. 
Each arm in turn, followed by both arms. (Right and left and both and 
etc.) 

(b) Arm bending and stretching sideways. (Class counting to 10. 
Vigorous quick movements, a slight pause in cach position.) 

(c) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm circling slowly 
then quickly (page 98).. 

With left (right) hand on thigh, left (right) foot in position—place 
Arm circling slowly—begin | Quickly—go ! Stop! 
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(a) Teams in homes, knees full bend, knee springing. At signal, race 
round playground outside homes, form team rings and stop in knees full 
* bend position. 

{(Lying) Lift one arm and kick the hand. | 

(b) Free walking, changing between walking on the toes and walking 
with knees high. At signal run and stand with hand support at wall. 
Practice leg swinging forward and backward with heel raising. (Try to 
get a hightswing. The leg may be slightly bent.) 

(ec) Free running like a wooden man, stopping on one leg, knee raised 
outward, holding foot with opposite hand. Free hand on raised knee. 

{(Crook sitting, Arms straight, Finger support on ground) Tapping the floor 
with toes and heels alternately. At signal hug both knees with feet off 
ground. } 

5 


(a) (Feet close, One arm sideways) Head and trunk turning fo point 
behind. (Table 6.) 

(b) (Astride, One arm midway with finger support at wall). Trunk 
bending sideways raising outer arm sideways-upward to touch the other 
hand. (Table 5.) 

(ce) (Astride.) Trunk bending downward to grasp outside one ankle with 
opposite hand. (Table 4.) 

PARD vt 


6 


Class Activity. 


1. Giant strides across playground. (Count number of strides, try to 
decrease number each time.) 

2. Running, jumping over a series of low ropes. (Following leaders in 
teams or 8 at a time, rop’s about 5 yards apart.) 

3. Running, craw! under rope or stick, jump a low rope, under a turning 
rope and jump the Snake. (Ropes evenly spaced round playground, run 
in single file.) 

4. Free running, bouncing a ball with one hand and catching it with 
the other. (A ball to each player.) 

Group Practices. 

1. Jump from foot to foot over series of low objects, land in circle in 
crouch with finger support. 

2. Jump the rope with preliminary skip jumps. (Performers do several 
preliminary low skip jumps on the spot, followed by a high jump over 
the rope, landing in crouch with finger support. A rope to each group, 
several jump at once.) 

3. Pat bouncing a ball into a circle. (Groups of 4 or 5 players running 
round a small chalk circle, pat bouncing from one to the other (page 145).) 

4. Crouch jump sideways over alow rope. (Lesson 17.) 

5. Downward jump from a height (partner helping) (Table 7.) 

6. Skipping (A long rope to each group. Run in singly, in twos or in 
threes, skip a given number of times and run out together.) 


Game. 


Team Tag (page 159). 
Catching contest in twos, using right and left hands (page 171). 


7 


Free walking, change to walking on the toes. 
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Introductory Activity. 
1. Free and Caught (page 157.) 
Free running, at signal 5 high skip jumps on the spot and continue running. 


2. Giant strides across playground (from foot to foot, or both feet 
together). Free walking, change to walking on the toes or heels. 


3. Ball or Bean-bag scramble. (Teacher throwing high.) (Lesson 4.) 
Running to a given rhythm changing to skipping. 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Gallop step sideways to 8, skip jump turning round about to 4. 
Repeat in opposite direction. (Free formation or holding hands in rings.) 
2. Astride jump with rebound. 


3. One astride jump with rebound followed by 4 skip jumps on the 
spot. (Repeat continuously.) (land 2 and 1, 2, 3, 4.) 


2 
(a) (Astride ([Cross-legged sitting]) Head bending from side to side. 
Head to the left—bend! To the right—bend ! etc. Upward—stretch! 
(Astride [Astride long sitting]) Trunk bending downward to grasp ankles, 
rhythmic pressing. Unroll. (Table 10.) [Add ankle bending and 
stretching in long sitting position. ] 
(b) (Feet close [Crook sitting]) Head dropping forward and stretching 
upward. 
Caterpillar walk. (Table 7.) 
[(Crook sitting, One leg straight, Hands on knees) Quick leg changing. | 
(c) (Feet close, Head to the left turn) Head turning right, left, right, 
holding turned position on 4th count. 
(1—2—3—-Ahold, etc.) 
Crouch jump on the spot, 3 low and one high. (Lesson 1.) 


3 


(a) Arm swinging sideways-upward to clap overhead, sideways-downward 
to slap the legs, twice. Arm bending and stretching sideways once. 
(Repeat, starting from Arms sideways). 


Arm swinging sideways, to clap overhead. and slap the legs—go! 
1, 2. Repeat--go! 3, 4. Arms bend and sideways—stretch! 5, 6 
(Repeat to numbers, even rhythm). 


(b) (Informal lunge with hand support.) Single arm swinging forward- 
upward. (Continuously to 5 or7 counts. Repeat several times, then change 
feet and repeat with opposite arm) (page 99.) 


(c) Elbow circling 4 times with right, 4 with left and 4 with both arms. 
(Table 8.) 
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(a) Free gallop step sideways, changing direction at signal. Knees full 
bend, knee springing to 5 counts, jump up and repeat the whole. (In 
twos, holding both hands.) 

(b) Jumping practice in twos with a short run. (Inside hands joined ; 
one jumps, while the other supports.) 

Run to open files with chain grasp, mark time with ankle stretching. 
Walking forward and backward on the toes. 

(c) Hopping with alternate knee raising to 8 counts, followed by running 
on the spot with knees high, turning round about to 8 counts, stop facing 
front and hug the knee. 

Small rings, some skipping, some walking. Change activities at signal. 


5 


(a) (Astride.) Head and trunk turning from side to side with rhythmical 
swing. (Table 5.) 

(b) (Astride.) Trunk bending downward to grasp outside one ankle 
with opposite hand. (Table 4.) 

(c) [(Close crook sitting, One hand on opposite knee) Head and 
trunk turning with single arm raising sideways and slightly upward to 
point behind (page 110.) |] 

(With knees bent and together—sit ! Left hand round the right knee— 
place !) With right arm raising to point behind, head and trunk to the 
vight—turn ! With arm lowering, hand on knee, forward—turn ! etc. 
[(Close crook sitting.) Tapping with toes and heels alternately, at signal 

hug both knees with feet off ground. | 

(Feet close, Arms forward, Fists touching) Drawing the bow. (Table 1.) 


6 


‘ 


Class Activity. 

1. From two files in the centre, gallop step sideways away from partner, 
at signal change to skip jump on the spot. (Kepeat towards partner.) 

2. Free running with a ball, throwing high and catching ; bouncing 
and catching ; throwing high and bouncing, alternately, or a given number 
of times each. (A ball to each player.) 

3. Running high jump over a series of ropes with controlled landing. 
(Several ropes wide apart, 8 children a short distance behind each rope. 
On the command “ Spring !’’ run, jump over the rope, land and stand up. 
Move forward for the next jump and repeat continuously.) 

Group Practices. 

1. Jump the Swinging rope (half the class with the teacher) (page 124.) 

2. Standing Broad jump over a marked space (3 ft.’6 in. to 4 ft. wide. 
Count number in each group who clear the jump) (page 132.) 

8. Running Arch Ball (page 143.) 

4. Jump the Snake (a rope to each group) (page 124.) 

Game. 

Through the Hoop Relay. Run 10 yards. Scramble through or skip 
through 2 (or 3) hoops and race back. (Teams of 6 or 7.) 

Couple Tag (page 156.) ] 

French and English (page 158.) 


q 
Ruuning in rhythm change to walking. 
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Introductory Activity. 


1. Double ring, partners skipping in opposite directions ; on meeting, 
link elbows and turn round, and continue skipping. 

2. Change between free galloping, low skip jumps (toes just leaving 
the ground, ankles stretched) and running with knees high. 

3. Free running, at signal leaders see how many they can touch in a 
given time. (Change catchers and repeat.) 

4. Free skipping, at signal make rings of a given number and gallop 
step sideways. Walk to files on heels or toes. 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Skip jump on the spot with rebound, 2 on the spot, 2 moving sideways. 
(Repeat continuously right and left.) 
(1 and, 2 and, right and righ: and, 1 and 2 and, left and left and, etc.) 
2. Running on the spot, change to running with knees high. 


3. Astride jump, crouch with finger support on every 6th count, spring 
to astride position and continue. (Table 9.) 


2 


(a) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and stretching upward in 
3 counts. (Table 6.) . 

(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to touch 
ground, alternately both hands between feet and one hand outside each 
foot. Unroll (page 96.) 

(b) (Crouch.) Head dropping forward and stretching upward, several 
times. Knee stretching and bending several times. (Ikepeat the whole.) 

(c) (Feet close.) Head bending from side to side. (Table 11.) 

(Feet close or Lean standing) Trunk bending downward with hands 
behind knees, pull head to knees. Unroll (page 95.) 

[(Kneel sitting, holding heels) Trunk bending downward to put head on 
knees. Unroll.] (Table 4.) 

Free crouch jump (page 123). 


3 


(a) (Lean standing) Arm swinging forward-upward to touch wall. 
Each arm in turn followed by both arms. (Table 10.) 

(b) Arm bending, stretching sideways, quick bending and stretching 
sideways in one movement. (Table 7.) - 

(c) (Feet close, Arms raised a little backward) Arm swinging forward, 
backward and circling with a jump. (Continuously. The forward and 
backward swing is a small preparatory movement. Keep the body still.) 

Arm swinging forward, backward and circling with a jump—begin 

1—2—3 ! forward, backward, circle! 1—2—3! Stop! 


4 


(a) Free walking, kick one hand with the opposite foot on every 38rd 
count. 

Heel raising, knee full bending, knee stretching and heel lowering. 

(b) Race round or across playground. On return ‘‘ thread and un- 
thread the needle,’’ stand up straight and hug the knee. 

((Lying, hug one knee) Quick leg changing to numbers. (Keep straight 
leg pressed down on floor, push down with the heel).] 
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(c) Chain grasp in lines, walking on the toes and Duck walk. Run to 
two lines a short distance apart. One line, chain grasp walking forward on 
toes ; opposite line in knees full bend, Duck walk across to change places 
each child passing under an arch ; change positions and repeat. (Table 9, 
group 4.) 


5 


(a) Free skipping in twos, at signal, run to two lines well apart. Warlike 
lunge moving forward. At signal, run backward on the toes. 

(One arm sideways, supported at wall) Free leg circling with bent knee. 

{(Cross-legged sitting, Back to Wall, Hands on knees) Head and trunk 
turning with single arm raising to reach up wall (Lesson 11.) ] 

(b) Trunk turning and bending downward to touch ground by outer 
foot with both hands, trunk stretching and turning to clap hands with 
partner. (Repeat continuously. In twos, astride, side by side facing 
opposite ways, inner feet touching.) 

(Down and clap and 1 and 2 and, etc.) 


(c) (Informal lunge with hand support [Prone kneeling]) Head and 
trunk turning with arm raising to point upward. (Table 1.) 


IRARa el 


6 
Class Activity. 
1. Scoring Runs. (Two lines wide apart. One line races across to 
touch partner’s hand and back to touch own line. Count number of runs 
scored before whistle is blown) (page 149.) 


2. Running in twos up the centre of the playground under series of 
turning ropes. Divide and run down the sides jumping marked spaces. 
(Table 7.) 


3. Running round the playground bouncing and catching a ball in marked 
circles. (10 or more small chalk circles marked at wide intervals round 
the playground.) Z 
Group Practices. 

1. Running high jump over a rope with controlled landing. (With or 
without support.) 

2. Crouch jump sideways progressing forward over a marked space. 
(Two parallel lines 4 or 5 yards long, and about one foot apart for each 
group.) 

8. Aiming at a target. (Groups of 6 or 8 running round a circle trying 
to hit a target. High target or post, small football.) 

4. Individual skipping. (Skip jump with or without rebound, spring 
step with or without a hop, crossing the rope every 4th or 3rd jump, etc.) 


5. Stepping Stones. (Jumping or hopping from circle to circle, landing 
in crouch in the last one.) 


6. Skip jump sideways progressing forward over a rope (page 127). 
Game 

1. French Tag. (page 156.) 

2. Race, All against all, pat bouncing a ball. (page 168.) 


d 


Mark time with ankle stretching. 
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Tntvodustory Activity. 
1. From lines at opposite sides of playground, partners race to meet and 


turn with right, left, and both hands, running and touching the line behind 
between each turn. 


2. Free running, change to spring step. 
One or more rings, skipping 8 to the left, 4 to the centre, 4 backward, and 8 
to the right. 


3. Chase partner from a double ring. (Table 10.) 
Brisk walking, walking on the toes, on the heels and with knees high. 


4. Free galloping with or without a skipping rope. (Table 8.) 
Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Astride jump moving forward and backward, 8 counts each. 


2. Hopping on the spot with left knee raised to 4 counts, with right knee 
raised to 4 counts, running on the spot with knees high to 8 counts. 


3. Skip jump on the spot with rebound, twice; skip jump without 
rebound 4 times with a quarter turn on each jump. 


4. Skip jump on the spot, gradually increasing height, landing in crouch 
with finger support and springing up again on the 8rd or 5th count. 


2 


(a) (Feet close. ([Cross-legged sitting]) Head dropping backward and 
stretching upward. 


Running on the spot with knees high. At signal stand on one leg grasping 
foot with both hands, pull foot to forehead. Change to running on the spot 
and repeat. (Table 9.) 


((Astride Long sitiing) Trunk bending downward to grasp one ankle, 
rhythmic pressing. Unroll. (Table 10.) } 


(b) (Astride.) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to 
clap ground with alternate hands. Unroll. (Table 6.) 


(c) (Feet close) Head turning from side to side. 
(Feet close) Trunk bending downward to grasp angles. Unroll. 


(d) (Crouch.) Running on the spot (Table 2) followed by a quick 
change to astride standing on toes with arms midway (informal). 


3 


(a) (Upward bend) Arm stretching sideways to 10 (class counting). | 
(b) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm circling (Table 10.) 


(c) (Lean standing [Crook lying]) Alternate arm swinging forward- 
upward with knee raising. (Opposite knee to arm). 


Free skipping, at signal make rings of a given number. 


4 


(a) Gallop step sideways to 12, 4 skip jumps turning round about. (Repeat 
left and right. One or more rings). 

(One foot forward, Heel level with other toe). Heel raising, knee full . 
bending, knee stretching and heel lowering (page 103). 
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(b) Free skipping, at signal run to team rings. 4 steps sideways on the 
toes (8 counts), followed by knee full bending and stretching twice (8 
counts). (Repeat to each side continuously.) 


(c) (Toe backward) Leg swinging forward and backward with slight 
heel raising. (Repeat several times continuously. Chain grasp in lines) 
(page 105). 

((Lying) Head and alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead 
(Use hands to pull knee higher). ] 


5 


(a) Tug of war with one hand (page 102). 

[(Crook sitting in twos, Feet touching, Hands joined) Trunk falling 
backward and forward alternately, partners pulling each other in turn. 
To finish, both pull and stand (Table 9).] 


(b) {(Cross-legged sitting) Head and trunk turning from side to side, to 
touch the ground behind with both hands. Change between lying and 
cross-legged sitting. ] 

(Wide astride) Trunk bending sideways to touch the ground (Table 9). 

(ec) (Astride) Alternate arm punching upward with slight trunk bending 
sideways (page 109). 

Alternate arm punching upward with slight trunk bending sideways, the 
left arm first—begin ! 1, 2, left, right, 1, 2, etc. 


PARTE 
6 

Class Activity. 

1. Jumping practice in twos with a short run. (5, 6 or 7 steps) (Table 
11, group 4). 

2. Standing Broadjump. (See who can get the farthest in 3 consecutive 
jumps). 

8. Fishes in the Net. (A long ‘‘ net ’’, see how many in one “ catch ”’) 
(page 156). % ; 
Group Practices. 

1. Frog jump from circle to circle. 

2. Running Circle Bounce without centre player. (Small groups of 5 
or 6) (page 143). 

3. Jumping over astick. (In twos, partner holding the stick) (Table 8). 

4. Jump the Snake (Table 9). 
Game 4 

Ball bouncing competition in twos. (Two lines. Bounce the ball 
across to partner twice and run to change places. Repeat a given num- 
ber of times (page 141). 

Circle Gap Passing (page 174.) 

French and English (page 158.) 


>. 


@ 


Free walking, change to walking on the toes or heels. 
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Al 

Introductory Activity 

(1) Running, at signal jump upward with about turn and continue running 
in opposite direction. (Loose group or file.) 

Lines race round partner and back to starting position. (Two lines wide 
apart, each racing in turn.) 

(2) Free running, pat bouncing a ball with right or left hand. 
Walk to open files. Inside files join inner hands with partner in outside 
files. Two files form arches and skip round playground to meet other two 
who pass under. (Repeat, reversing movements.) 

(8) Team Tag (page 159). 

Running, jumping marked spaces (Table 2, group 6). 
Rhythmic Jump 

(1) (Toe sideways) Hopping with alternate leg swinging sideways. 
(page 117). 

(Left hop, right hop, 1 hop, 2 hop, etc.) 

(2) Two astride jumps, 4 skip jumps with a quarter turn on the last 
count. (Repeat till facing front again.) 

(8) Hopping on the spot, holding one foot behind with opposite hand, 
changing feet with a spring (short spells). 
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(a) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and pressing downward 

twice. Head stretching upward to 3 counts. 
(Drop, 2, 3, stretch—2-3.) 

{(Lying, right (left) knee raised, left (right) hand on knee, right (left) hand 
grasping toe.) Single leg stretching and bending. (Push with left hand, 
pull with right to straighten knee).] 

(b) (Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing, one 
hand each side of left (right) foot grasping ankle on 5th count pulling 
head in. 

With one hand each side of left foot, trunk downward—tbend ! 
Trunk pressing downward grasping ankle on 5—begin ! 
1, 2, 3, 4, hold ! Trunk upward—stretch ! 

((Crook lying) Head and alternate knee raising to touch knee with 
forehead. (Table 13.)] | 

(c) (Feet close, Head to left turn) Head turning right, left, right, 
holding turned position on 4th count. (Table 11.) 

(Feet close) Trunk bending downward with hands behind knees, pulling 
head to knees. (Table 12.) : 


(a) Elbow circling 4 times with right, 4 with left and 4 with both arms. 

[(Crook lying) Alternate arm swinging forward-upward to touch ground 
overhead. (No hollow in the back.) 

Left arm forward-upward—swing !| Avyms—change ! change ! etc.] 

' (Lying) lift one arm and kick the hand. } 

(b) Arm bending, stretching sideways, swinging upward to clap overhead 
and back to sideways in one movement (3 counts). Repeat bending and 
stre.ching, swinging downward to slap legs and sideways in one movement 
(3 counts). (Repeat whole to 6 counts.) 

_ (e) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm swinging forward- 
upward (continuously to 5 or 7 counts.) (Table 11.) 
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(d) (Arms sideways.) Arm bending and stretching sideways twice, 
followed by quick bending and stretching sideways in one movement, 
twice. Repeat to 6 counts. 

4 


(a) Free running, at signal join both hands with a partmer, gallop step 
sideways changing direction frequently. At signal knees full bend, hop 
round with partner. Jump up and repeat the whole. 

(b) Team rings. Hopping with alternate knee raising, 8 to the right, 
8 to the left. Change places with opposite ring and repeat. 

Free walking on toes (6 counts) followed by knee springing with knees 
forward (6 counts). 

(1-2-3-4—5-6, Down 2-3-4-5-6, Stretch 2-3, etc.) 

(ce) Free skipping, at signal skip with partner. Repeat changing partner. 

(Arms sideways (In twos, Inner hands joined) Toe sideways) Quick leg 
raising and lowering in one count. 

(d) Change between Crouch jump moving sideways and gallop step 
sideways. (Change direction frequently.) 


5 


(a) (Informal lunge with hand support [Prone kneeling.]) Head and 
trunk turning swinging the free arm sideways to point upward (Table 1). 
(Later continuously.) 

(Swing and swing and 1 and 2, etc.) 

(b) (Astride, One arm midway, with finger support at wall) Trunk 
bending sideways with arm raising sideways-upward to touch the other 
hand. (Table 5.) 

(ec) Trunk turning and bending downward to touch ground by outer foot 
with both hands, trunk stretching and turning to clap hands with partner. 
(Table 12.) 

Part II 


6 
Class Activity 


1. Jumping practice with short run. (Partners face 4 to 5 yards apart. ' 
Run and jump on the 5th count landing in knees full bend, partner support- 


ing.) 
2. Touch Hands and Run. (Lesson 18.) 
8. Running in fours, jumping to head a rope stretched overhead. 


Group Practices. 


1. Free practice, bowling a hoop in and out between obstacles or marks. 
(Two or more straight courses, with 5 or 6 obstacles in each.) (page 168.) 


2. Hitting a ball up against a wall with hand or bat. (See who can keep 
it up the longest.) (page 147). 

8. Crouch jump sideways progressing forward over a rope. 

4. Rolling the ball between two skittles. (Two skittles and a ball to 
each couple. Score successful shots.) 

5. Stepping Stones. (Jump with feet together from circle to circle, 
Zig-zag course.) 
Game. ; 

Running Circle Catch. (Competition.) (page 142.) 

Allin Tag. (page 159.) 

Pf 


Open files. Test good standing position. 
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TABLE 15 


Part I 


1 


Introductory Activity 
1. Keep the basket full. (Asa class or in groups, with one or more children 
to throw.) (Lesson 7.) 
Giant strides across playground. 
2. Running in fours to head a rope stretched overhead. (Table 13.) 
3. Steer the ship, turning about at signal. (Lesson 11.) 
Free walking, change to spring step. 


4. Free skipping, at first signal join in lines of 3 and continue skipping ; 
at second, form rings of 3 and gallop step sideways. At next signal continue 
free skipping, etc. Walk to open files and mark time with ankle stretching. 
Rhythmic Jump 

1. Astride jump, crouch with finger support on given count, spring to 
astride position and continue. (Table 9.) 


2. Skip jump with rebound, 2 on the spot, 2 moving sideways. (Repeat 
continuously right and left.) (Table 12.) 


8. (Toe sideways) Hopping with alternate leg swinging sideways. (Table 
14.) 


4. Spring step moving forward to 8, running backward on the toes to 8. 
(even rhythm.) 


2 


(a) (Feet close) Head bending from side to side. (Astride) Trunk 
bending downward to grasp one ankle with both hands, rhythmic pressing. 
(Table 10.) 

(b) Running on the spot with knees high, at signal stand on one leg 
grasping foot and pull foot to forehead. Change to running on the spot 
and repeat. 

[(Cross-legged sitting) Head dropping forward and stretching upward. | 

[(Cross-legged sitting) Head and trunk turning from side to side to touch 
ground behind with both hands. (Lesson 6, Table 10.) Rocking (Table 2)]. 

(c) (Feet close [Crook sitting|) Head dropping backward and stretching 
upward. 

Bear Walk anywhere, at signal change to Sparrow Hop. 


3 


(a) (Feet close, Arms raised a little backward) Arm swinging forward, 
backward, and -circling with a jump (continuously). (Table 12.) 

(Crook lying) Alternate arm swinging forward-upward to touch ground 
above the head. (Later, continuously to 6 counts.) (Table 14.) Knees 
raise, Bicycling. | 

(b) (Informal lunge with hand support.) Single arm swinging forward, 
backward and circling twice (continuously). 

(c) Pulling contest in fours. (Rings of 4, round small chalk circles. 
Contest to pull each other into ring.) 
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(a) Team rings, gallop step sideways to left for 12, 4 skip jumps turning 
round about. Repeat to the right. Form one ring and repeat. 
(Toe backward) Leg swinging forward and backward with slight heel 
raising. (Several times continuously. Ring, chain grasp.) (page 105.) 

(b) Free walking, kick the hand forward every 8rd count. 

Practise upward jump. (page 121.) 

(c) Skipping in twos holding inside hands, at signal change hands and 
direction. 
(In twos, holding both hands, Heels raise) _4 steps sideways to 8 counts, 
followed by knee full bending and stretching twice, to 8 counts. (Even 
rhythm. Repeat to each side, continuously.) - 


5 


(a) (Feet close, Arms forward, Fists touching) Drawing the bow. 
(Table 1.) . 


(b) Running sideways on all fours (Crab walk). (page 128.) 
(Astride) Alternate arm punching upward with slight trunk bending sideways. 
(Table 13.) 


(ec) (Crook sitting, One leg straight, Hands on knees) Leg changing 
continuously, at signal hug both knees, keeping feet off ground. 
(Informal lunge with hand support [Prone kneeling]) Head and trunk 
turning swinging the free arm sideways to point upward (continuously). 
(Table 14.) 


PART Nar 


6 

Class Actwity. 

1. Running, at signal jump upward with about turn and continue 
running in the opposite direction. 

2. Running in twos, bouncing a ball from one to the other. (page 141.) 

3. Jumping with 3, 5 or 7 steps start, landing in crouch with finger 
support, spring up and continue. 
Group Practices. 
_ 1. Downward jump from a height, land in crouch with finger support 
and spring up (page 124.) 

2. Hopping on one foot with rebound, from side to side, progressing 
forward over a marked space or low rope. (Not too long a course.) 

8. Standing Broad jump. (Try to beat individual record.) 


4. Keep the ball moving. (In small groups. Throwing or heading 
the ball. Score the number of consecutive passes without a drop.) (page 149.) 


Game. 
1. Exchange Relay. (page 163.) 
2. Couple Tag. (page 156.) 


Mark time with ankle stretching. 
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TABLE 16 


Part I 
1 


Introductory Activity. 


1. Running Circle Catch, 4 or more groups. (page 142.) 
Free skipping, at signal join both hands with a partner, 6 high skip jumps 
on the spot. (Repeat with a new partner.) 

2. Free and Caught. 

Running to a given rhythm, change to walking. 

3. Free running. From two files well apart, gallop step sideways across 
playground, (high springs) at signal jump on the spot, at second signal 

repeat in opposite direction. 

4. Two lines well apart, one standing astride. Opposite line races across, 
through partner’s legs and back. Free walking, change to spring step. 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Skip jump with rebound, twice, skip jump without rebound 4 times 
with a quarter turn on each jump. 

2. Skip jump to 4, jump to astride on 5. Repeat continuously with a 

quarter turn to the left on the first jump. 
(1, 2, 3, 4, astride; turn, 2, 3, 4, astride, etc.) 

3. Free walking, at signal hopping on the spot with alternate knee 
raising. Walk to open files and mark time with ankle stretching. 


4. Skip jump on the spot increasing the height, landing in crouch 
with finger support on last jump. 


2 


(a) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and pressing downward twice, 
head stretching upward in 8 counts. (Table 14). 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to touch 
ground, alternately both hands between and one hand outside each foot. 
Unroll. (page 96.) 

(b) Caterpillar walk anywhere. (Table 7.) 
(Feet close [Crook sitting]) Head dropping forward and _ stretching 
upward. (Table 7.) 
(Lean standing) Trunk bending downward to touch toes. Unroll. 

(c) (Feet close, Head to the left turn) Head turning right, left, right, 
holding turned position on 4th count. (Table 11.) 
[(Wide crook sitting, grasping feet (page 89)) Trunk bending to pull 
head to ankles. Change to knees together, hands on knees. Alternate 
knee raising, marking time with the feet.) 


3 


(a) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm swinging forward- 
upward (continuously to 5 or 7 counts.) (Table 11.) 

(b) Arm swinging sideways-upward to clap overhead, sideways-down- 
ward to slap the legs twice. Arm bending and stretching sideways once. 
(The whole to 6 counts.) (Table 11.) 


(c) Free running, at signal stop well spaced. Skip jump on the spot 
with free arm circling. 
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(a) In twos, holding both hands, free running forward and backward, 
changing direction at will. 

(Holding inside hands, Toe forward) Continuous high knee raising. 

(Up and up, and 1, and 2, etc.) 
((Lying, hug one knee.) Quick leg changing. | 
(b) Following the leader in teams, change between running, and running 
like a Wooden man. Brisk walking to open files, mark time with ankle 
stretching. , 
(Heels raise) Knee full bending (hands on knees) and stretching. 
(Close crook sitting. One hand on opposite knee) Head and trunk turning 
ee ale arm raising sideways and slightly upward to point behind. 
(Table 11.)] 

(c) (One arm sideways, supported at wall) Free leg circling. (page 106.) 
Running practice, at signal partners meet, join with hands crossed and spin 
round on the spot, at signal continue running. Last time run to open files 
and hug the knee. 

Upward jump. (page 121.) 


5) 


(a) (Astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side with rhythmical 
swing. (Table 5.) 

(b) Four-cornered Tug of war. (page 102.) 

(ec) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp outside one ankle 
with opposite hand. (Table 4.) 


Parr II 


6 


Class Activity. 

1. Running up the centre of the siayedound jumping a series of low 
ropes, and down the sides jumping marked spaces. 

2. Free running, batting a ball in the air with hand. (Use either hand, 
bat from hand to hand.) (page 140.) ; 

8. Circle Chase. (page 157.) 


Group Practices. 

1. All in Skipping. (Skip 7, 10, etc., and run out together. A long 
rope to each group.) 

2. Crouch jump sideways progressing forward over a marked space. 
(Table 12.) 

3. Running high jump over a rope, landing in a marked circle. (Vary 
position of circle. At first near to rope to encourage height in jump, 
later farther from rope as in Fence and Ditch jump.) 

4. Running, bouncing a ball into a circle in twos. 

(Iwo or three couples, each with a ball, round a small chalk circle.) (page 144.) 

5. Jump the rope with eater skip jumps. (Table 10.) — 


Game. 

Chain Touch. (Several “‘ He’s’’. See who can catch the most in a given 
time. Short spells.) 

Ball throwing competition in twos. (Two lines about 5 yards apart. 
- Partners throw across to each other twice, run and change places. Repeat a 
given number of times.) (page 141.) 


7 
4, Free walking, change to walking on the toes. 
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TABLE 17 


Parr I 


il 
Lento Activity. 
at Whistle race, running in one direction, hopping in the opposite. 
(Lesson 17.) 
Free walking, change to walking on the toes. 

2. Follow the Leader. (In teams, change leaders and repeat. Encourage 
good choice of activity.) * 

Running to a given rhythm, change to walking on heels or toes. 

3. ‘Here, There, Where’’. (At ‘‘Here’”’ and ‘“ There’’ class run in 
direction indicated. At “ Where ”’ all jump or run on the spot with knees 
high.) 

Running, change to running with long springy steps, change to brisk 
walking. 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Astride jump moving forward and backward to 8 counts each. 

2. Skip jump to 3, jump to feet astride with a turn about on 4. (Repeat 
continuously.) 


3. In twos, partners holding inside hands, Skipping to 8 counts followed 
by gallop step sideways to 8 counts. 


2 


(a) (Astride) Trunk bending downwards to clap ground with alternate 
hands. Unroll. (Table 3.) 

(b) (Feet close, [Cross-legged sitting}) Head dropping backward and 
stretching upward. 

Free crawling on ail fours, at signal stop in crouch, knee stretching and 
bending. 

[(Long sitting) | Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing. (Try 
to push hands beyond feet, short spells.) 


(c) (Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing, to touch 


ground one hand each side of left (right) foot, grasping ankle on 5th count 
pulling head in. (Table 14.) 
3 


(a) Single arm circling in twos. (Partners stand astride side by side, 
facing opposite ways, shoulder grasp, free arm raised a little backward. 
About turn and repeat with opposite arm. The starting position helps to 
prevent movement of the body and hollowing of the back.) (page 98.) 


(b) (Arms sideways) Arm bending, stretching sideways, swinging 
sideways-upward to clap overhead and sideways in one movement, to 3 
counts. Repeat bending and stretching, swing eoeanen to slap the legs and 
sideways in one movement, to 3 counts. 


(c) (Standing, [Cross-legged sitting]) Elbow cate to 4 counts, arm 
stretching sideways to 4 counts. 


(a) Loop file race. (Players in alternate files race round partner, follow 
their leader right round partner’s file, race round partner again and back to 
place. Outside file repeat.) 

(Arms sideways, Toe sideways) Quick leg raising and lowering in 1 count. 
((Lying) Head and alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead, 
several times, followed by quick changes to cross-legged sitting]. 
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(b) Free skipping, changing partners at signal, finishing in a double ring. 
Knee springing and hopping in twos. (Partners grasping with crossed 
hands, side by side in knees full bend. Supporter does knee springing to 8, 
' while partner does knee springing to 4 followed by 4 hops across to the 
other side of supporter. Repeat reversing movements.) 

(c) Partners face. Hopping with alternate knee raising round partner, 
back to back passing right shoulders, to 8 counts. Running on spot with 
knees high to 8 counts. (Repeat passing left shoulders.) 

From two lines well apart crouch jump (skip jump) to touch partner, run 
back to lines and stand in good position on one leg, (storks, hug the knee, etc.). 


5 


(a) (Feet close, One arm sideways) Head and trunk turning to point 
behind. (Table 6.) 


(b) (Wide astride, One hand head rest) Trunk bending sideways to touch 
thigh with elbow. (page 112.) 


(c) (Astride) Alternate arm punching forward with quick trunk turning. 
(page 119.) 

[(Cross-legged sitting, Back to wall, Hands on knees) Head and trunk 
turning with one arm raising to reach up wall.| (lable 12.) 


I2yugar 1UL 
a) 
Class Activity. 


1. Alternately running (crawl, crouch jump) under a low rope, and 
jumping a rope. (4 or more ropes arranged at intervals round or across 
playground.) 


2. Jump with 3 step start, land in crouch with finger support. Spring 
up and continue. (Practise off each foot in turn.) 


8. Quick off the mark. (page 149.) 
Group Practices. 

1. Throwing overa high rope. (In twos with small ball or in groups with 
small football.) (page 143.) 


2. Stepping Stones. (Jumping sideways with feet together from circle 
to circle.) (page 121.) 


3. Jumping over a small hoop or running'through a large one. (Partner 
bowls hoop, performer jumps over or runs through it.) (page 131.) 


4. Skipping in groups. (Swing the rope from side to side, then turn 
slowly or quickly. A rope for every 5 or 6 children.) (page 119.) 


5. Jump from foot to foot over a series of low objects. Land the last 
time in crouch with finger support, and spring up. 


Game. 


Ball and Rope Relay. (Small football.) (page 169.) 
Hit the Dodger. (page 159.) 


7 


Head dropping forward and stretching upward. 
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TABLE 18 


Part I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Free skipping, at signal join crossed hands with a partner and spin 
round on the spot. At second signal continue free skipping. 

2. Free running, at signal run to homes. A different activity for 
each home (e.g. crow hop, spring step, etc.). Race once round playground 
return to places and continue activity. (Change activities and repeat.) 

3. From two lines wide apart, partners race round each other (simul- 
taneously) and touch down behind line. Do this twice and finish by racing 
to join both hands with partner. 


Rhythmic Jump. 

1. (Toe sideways) Hopping with alternate leg swinging sideways 
(page 117.) = 

2. Skip jump with rebound, 2 on the spot, 2 moving sideways. (Repeat 
continuously right and left.) (Table 12.) 

3. Spring step on the spot increasing the height. Crouch with finger 
support on the 7th count, and spring up. 


Skip jump, 4 forward, 4 sideways (left), 4 backward and 4 sideways 
(right). 


2 


(a) (Feet close [Crook sitting]) Head bending forward and stretching 
upward. (page 95.) 
Head forward—bend ! Upward—stretch ! 
[(Wide crook sitting, grasping feet) Trunk bending to pull head to ankles. | 
(b) (Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to 
touch ground, alternately both hands between and one hand outside each 
foot. Unroll. (page 96.) 


(ec) (Feet close) Head bending from side to side. 
Running sideways on allfours. (Crab waik.) (page 128.) 


3 


(a) Pulling contest in fours. (Table 15.) 

(b) Quick arm swinging sideways-upward to clap overhead and side- 
ways-downward in one movement. (Look up as you clap, keep waist in.) 

(ec) Single arm circling. (In twos with support (Table 17), circle to 
5 or 7 counts, finishing with a slap on the leg.) 


4 


(a) Upward jump with knee lifting (page 121.) 
Free spring step with a hop. (Move forward on both the step and hop.) 
(One arm sideways supported at wall) Free leg circling. (Table 2.) 
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(b) (Double ring) Outside ring race round, crawl through partner’s 
legs and join hands in knees full bend. Knee springing, at signal stand up. 
(Change places and repeat.) 

{(Crook sitting, One leg straight, Hands on knees) Quick leg changing, 
at signal hug both knees, feet off the ground. | 

(c) Free hopping with alternate knee raising. At signal, hop on the 
spot with leg raising forward to kick the hand (a short spell only). At 
second signal, repeat free hopping with knee raising and kick the hand 
with opposite leg. 

{(Lying, Arms sideways) Alternate leg raising to kick the opposite hand. | 


4) 


(a) (Astride, One arm midway, finger support at wall). Trunk bending 
sideways, with arm raising sideways-upward to touch the other hand. 
(Table 5.) 

(b) (Informal lunge with hand support [Prone kneeling]) Head and 
trunk turning, swinging the free arm sideways to point upward. (Con- 
* tinuously.) (Table 14.) 
(c) (Wide astride, One hand head rest) Trunk bending sideways to 
touch thigh with elbow. (page 112.) 


Part II 


6 


Class Activity. 

1. Running up the playground, jumping to head objects. (4 objects, or 
a rope stretched oveih ad). Running back under turning ropes. 

2. Free practice, running round playground, bouncing and catching 
a ball in marked circles. (Circles at wide intervals round playground) 
(page 140.) 

8. All in Race, jumping a rope in the course. (page 160.) 

Group Practices. 

1. Downward jump from a height, land in crouch with finger support 
and spring up. (Table 15.) 

2. Hop Scotch (A disc each, free practice, changing feet frequently) 
(page 145.) 

38. Skip jump from side to side progressing forward over a rope. 

4. Aiming at a target. (Running in acircle aiming at a target in the 
centre) (page 144.) 

5. Jump the Snake. 


Game. 
Team Race— (i) Skipping 
(ii) Pat bouncing a ball 
(iii) Exchange Relay. (variations) (page 163.) 
Dog and Bone (A “ bone” to every couple) (page 158.) 


a 


Open files, practise good position. 
(57367) K 
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TABLE 19 


PART 


1 
Introductory Activity. ; 

1. Running, at signal jump upward with about turn and continue running 
in the opposite direction. Walking, change to running on the spot with 
knees high. 

2. Allin Tag. (page 159.) 

3. Change between running, running in slower rhythm, walking, and 
walking on the toes. 

4. Free spring step with a hop. 

Skipping forward and backward. (Two lines wide apart.) 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Astride jump with rebound, moving forward to 6 and backward to 6. 
2. Hopping on the spot to 8 counts, holding foot behind with opposite 
hand. (Change feet with a spring, short spells.) 


38. Brisk walking anywhere, at signal walk to open files and mark time 
with ankle stretching. Running on the spot, quick turn about at signal. 


2 


(a) (Feet close (Cross-legged sitting}) Head dropping forward and 
stretching upward. 

(Astride) Trunk bending downward with hands behind knees. (page 95.) 

(b) (Feet close) Head bending from side to side. 

(Lean standing) Trunk bending downward to touch toes, unrolling against 
a wall. (page 95.) 

(c) Running on the spot with knees high, at signal stand on one leg 
grasping foot with both hands and pull foot to forehead. Change to running 
on the spot and repeat. 

[(Long sitting) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing. Change 
between crook sitting and long sitting several times. | 


3 


(a) Elbow circling to 4 counts, arm stretching sideways to 4 counts. 

(b) Single arm swinging forward, backward and circling, (One arm side- 
ways supported at wall, or in twos shoulder grasp.) (page 98.) 

(c) Arm swinging sideways-upward to clap overhead, sideways-down- 
ward to slap the legs, twice. Arm bending and stretching sideways once. 
(Table 11.) 


4 


(a) Gallop step sideways. At signal skip jump on the spot, at second 
signal jump to knees full bend with hands on knees. Knee springing to 
6 counts. (Repeat whole.) 

(One arm sideways supported at wall). Free leg circling. (Table 2.) 
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(b) Round your partner on the run. Running in twos to a given rhythm 
at signal, inside file run forward and round partners and continue as before. 
(The running in both files should be smooth and continuous and speed 
should be checked as little as possible.) 

‘(In twos, Crook sitting, Feet touching, Hands joined) Trunk falling back- 
ward and forward alternately. (Table 9.)] : 

(c) Change between skipping forward and walking backward on the toes 
(Toe forward) Continuous high knee raising. (Chain grasp or in twos.) 
(Table 16.) 


5) 


(a) [(Cross-legged sitting) Head and trunk turning from side to side 
to touch ground behind with both hands. Quick changes between lying 
and cross-legged sitting. | 
(Wide astride) Trunk bending sideways to touch the ground. (page 112.) 

(b) (Feet close, One arm sideways) Head and trunk turning to point 
behind. (Table 16.) 


(ec) Tug of war with one hand. 


Part II 


6 
Class Activity. 
1. Dodge and Mark. (page 149.) 


2. Free running in twos, partners alternately bouncing and throwing 
a ball to each other. (page 141.) 

3. Running, jumping a series of ropes with controlled landing. 
(Ropes 5 to 6 yards apart, 4 or more children jump at once.) 


Group Practices. 
1. Running Circle Catch without centre player. (page 142.) 
2. Standing Broad jump. (Try to beat own record.) 
38. Stepping Stones. (Sideways jump with feet together). (page 121.) 


4. Crouch jump sideways progressing forward over a rope. 
(A rope to 6 or 8 children.) 


5. Jump the Waving rope. (page 124.) 
6. Free practice, running batting a ball in the air taking it on the bounce. 
(page 140.) 


Game. 


One against three. (Groups of four. Three form a ring holding hands 
and the fourth tries to tag his partner.) 
Team Race (Skipping with a rope.) 


7 


Running in rhythm, change to walking. 
(57367) K2 
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TABLE 20 


Part I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Running, change to sprinting (Large ring). 
Free walking change to running on the spot with knees high. 

2. Free running, alternately bouncing and throwing a ball from one 
hand to the other. (page 140.) 
Free running, at signal, one upward jump with knee lifting and continue 
running. 

8. Free running, at signal leaders see how many they can touch in 
given time. Change catchers and repeat. 


Change between skipping and walking on the toes. (Following the leaders 
in teams.) 


Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Astride jump, crouch with finger support on given count, spring to 
astride position and continue. (Table 9.) 

2. Skip jump with rebound, 3 on the spot and 1 moving forward, 3 on 
the spot and 1 moving backward. 


8. Jump with leg parting (Practice with preliminary skip jumps, 
e.g., 3, 4 or 5 low skip jumps and one jump with leg parting). (page 121.) 


2 


(a) (Feet close) Head bending forward. (Table 18.) 

(Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp one ankle with both hands 
rhythmic pressing. (Table 10.) 

(b) (Feet close [Kneel sitting]) Head dropping backward and stretching 
upward. 

{(Kneel sitting, holding heels) Trunk bending downward to put head on 
knee, Unroll.] Crab walk. (page 128.) 

(c) (Astride {Astride long sitting]) Trunk bending downward with 
rhythmic pressing to touch ground, alternately both hands between and 
one hand outside each foot. (page 96.) 

[(Cross-legged sitting, Hands on knees) Quick changes to astride long 
sitting. Rocking (Table 2)]. 


3 
(a) [(Crook lying) Arm swinging forward-upward to touch ground over- 
head. Bicycling. | 
Free running, at signal stop well spaced. Arm swinging forward, back- 
ward and circling with a jump (continuously). 


(b) (Short astride, (page 90) One arm upward) Arm circling backward 
(both arms move simultaneously). (page 98.) 


(c) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm swinging forward- 
upward (continuously.) (Table 11.) 
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(a) Jump with 5 steps start, landing. in crouch with finger support. 
Spring up and continue. 

(b) Hopping with alternate knee raising to 8 counts, gallop step sideways 
to 8 counts. Repeat in opposite direction. (Team rings.) 
Free walking on the toes to six counts, followed by knee full bending with 
knees forward, knee springing to 6 counts. 


(c) Gallop step sideways to the left to 12 counts, 4 skip jumps turning 
round about, repeat to right. (One or more rings.) 
(Toe backward), Leg swinging forward and backward with slight heel 
raising (several times continuously ring, chain grasp.) (page 105.) 


5 


(a) (Feet close, Arms forward, Fists touching) Drawing the bow. 
(Table 1.) 


(b) (Wide astride, One hand head rest) Trunk bending sideways to touch 
thigh with elbow. (page 112.) 


(c) (Astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side with rhythmical 
swing. (Table 5.) 


IPaae IL 
6 


Class Activity. 


1. Circular running numbers. (One or two rings numbered in fours, 
running or marching. The numbers called sprint round outside the ring 
in the opposite direction to the rest of the group and continue running 
or marching in place). 


2. Practise high skip or astride jumping (partner supporting.) (page 116.) 
3. Running, jump the Snake (4 or more ropes). 

Group Practices. 
1. Running Arch Ball. (page 143.) 

Jump the Swinging rope. 

Frog jump from circle to circle. (Lesson 15.) 

[Turn the turtle. (page 132.) ] 

Hop Scotch Golf. (page 194.) 


WH go 2 


Game. 
Relay Race bowling a hoop. (page 160.) 
Circular Dodge Ball. (Two separate groups.) (page 177.) 


Pi 
Mark time with ankle stretching. 
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TABLE 21 


Part I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Change between running, skipping, walking and spring step. 
(Following the leaders in teams). March to open files and mark time 
with ankle stretching. 

2. From lines at opposite sides of playground, partners race to meet 
and turn with right, left, and both hands, running and touching the line 
behind between each turn. 

3. Keep the ball moving. (In small groups.) (page 149.) 

Running, change to running in a slower rhythm. Brisk walking anywhere. 

4. Free running, at signal run to centre line and join hands with a 
partner. Odd man (Lesson 5 


Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Skip jump, 4 forward, 4 sideways (left), 4 backward, 4 sideways 
(right). 

2. Free walking, at signal astride jump with arm swinging to clap 
overhead and slap the legs, 5 times. 

3. Skip jump on the spot, 3 low, 1 high (continuously.) 

4. Jump with leg parting. (Practice with preliminary skip jumps). 
(Table 20.) 


2 


(a) (Feet close [Kneel sitting]) Slight trunk bending forward. 
Trunk a little way forwavd—bend ! Upward—stretch ! (Push hips 

back, keep back flat, bend in hips only, arms at sides.) (page 97.) 
(Feet close) Trunk bending downward with hands behind knees. 
(Quick changes between lying and crook sitting hug the knees. | 

(b) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and pressing downward twice, 
head stretching upward to 3 counts. (Table 14.) 
(Long sitting) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing (Table 17). 
Change to crook sitting, arms straight, finger support at sides, Tapping 
ground with toes and heels alternately. | 

(c) (Short astride [Cross-legged sitting]) Free head rolling. 
With a jump feet a little way astride—place ! Head forward—dyrop ! Head 
volling to the left—begin ! Stop! Head upward—stretch, etc. (page 95.) 
Stand on one leg grasping foot with both hands and pull foot to forehead. 
[(Lying) Head and alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead 
followed by quick changes to cross-legged sitting. | 


3 


(a) (Short astride) Single arm circling to 7 counts. 
(b) Arm raising sideways-midway. (page 100.) 
Arms midway—raise |! Ayrms—lowey ! (Waist in, head high). 
(c) (Feet close) Arm swinging forward, backward and circling, with 
heel raising on the circling. 
(1-2-3, Forward—backward—circle, etc.) 
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. 4 

(a) Change at signal between free hopping with alternate knee raising, 
and hopping on the spot with leg raising forward to kick the hand. 

Standing on one leg, bend down and touch toe of standing leg with each 
hand in turn. (Informal.) 

(b) Free running like a wooden man, at signal run to two lines wide 
apart, facing inwards in ‘‘ crow position ’? (Lesson 5). Change to crouch, 
knee stretching and bending twice, and back to ‘‘ crow position.”? Run 
and change places with partner on opposite line and repeat. 

(c) Skipping left or right in team rings, at signal change with opposite 
ring and repeat. Heels raise, knees full bend with hands on knees. Clap 
hands overhead and back to hands on knees, several times. Knees stretch, 
heels lower, and repeat. (Free formation or one or more rings.) 


5 


(a) (Wide astride) Trunk bending sideways to touch the ground. 
(page 122.) 

(b) (In twos, astride, [Cross-legged sitting] holding both hands, right 
elbow bent, left straight, Trunk turned to the right.) Quick trunk turning 
with alternate elbow bending and stretching. (Sawing in twos.) (Partners 
of even size, stand a short distance apart so that in the starting position 
a full turn of the body may be made without leaning forward or backward. 
Strong movements but not too fast.) 

(c) (Informal lunge, with hand support) Head and trunk turning, 
swinging the free arm sideways to point upward (continuously.) (Table 14.) 


Part II 


6 


Class Activity. 

1. Circle Chase. (page 157.) 

2. Free practice, one step forward jump land in crouch with finger 
support, spring up and continue. 

8. Fence and Ditch jump. (In teams, following the leaders, run and 
jump over a low rope to clear a marked space. Spring high and land 
beyond the marked line.) 

4. In groups of three, middle player tries to catch the ball. 

(See Intercepting in Threes, page 150.) 
Group Practices. 

1. Pat bouncing a ball into a circle. (Groups of four or five players 
round a small chalk circle, pat bouncing from one to the other.) (page 145.) 

2. Downward jump from a height over a rope, partner supporting. 
(page 124.) 

3. Individual Skipping. (Various steps, or for speed, or skipping in 
twos with one rope between two players.) 

4. Running Circle Catch without centre player. (Football) (page 142.) 

5. Jump the Waving rope. (page 124.) 

Game. 
Circular Dodge Ball. (Two separate groups.) 
Throwing competition, changing balls with partner. (page 141.) 


@ 


Free walking, practise good position. 
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TABLE 22 


Parr I 


i 

Introductory Activity. 

1. Dodge and Mark in twos. (page 149.) 
Running, with a bound on every 5th or 7th count. (page 125.) 
ne oe skipping, making rings of a given number as directed by teacher. 

able 4. 
Walking forward and backward as directed. (In a loose group.) 

3. Circular running numbers. (Table 20.) 
Change between free walking and running with knees high (8 counts each). 

4. Free spring step with a hop. At signal march in a large ring. 
At second signal continue free spring step with a hop. Hopping with 
alternate knee raising, moving forward (later backward.) In a ring holding 
hands. 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. (Toe sideways) Hopping with alternate leg swinging sideways. 

2. Skip jump, 3 on the spot and one moving forward, 3 on the spot 
and one moving backward. 

8. Hopping on the spot holding the foot behind with opposite hand, 
change feet at signal. 

2 


(a) (Astride [Cross-legged sitting]) Head bending from side to side. 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing, one hand each 
side of left (right) foot, grasping ankle on the 5th count. (Table 14.) 
[(Cross-legged sitting) Roll backward lifting the legs, and stand up in one 
movement without using hands. } 

(b) (Feet close) Slight trunk bending forward (Table 21.) 

(c) (Feet close [Crook sitting]) Head turning from side to side. 

Crab walk. 
[(Wide crook sitting, grasping feet) Trunk bending to pull head to ankles]. 


3 


(a) (Arms midway) Arm swinging sideways-downward to slap the legs 
and back to midway in one movement. 

(b) (Short astride) Single arm circling 4 times with each arm (8 counts), 
arm bending and stretching sideways and downward (4 counts). 

(c) Tug of war with one hand. (page 102.) 


4 


(a) Round your partner on the run. (Table 19). 
Knee springing and hopping in knee full bend position. (In twos, hands 
crossed.) (Table 17.) 

(b) Gallop step sideways, stopping on toes at signal. (Ring, line or free 
formation.) 
(One arm sideways, supported at wall, Toe sideways) Continuous leg raising 
sideways low and high alternately.) (page 105.) 
Upward jump (Free practice.) 

(c) (Toe forward) Knee raising and lowering (Chain grasp in lines.) 


Free running, at signal one jump on the spot with knee lifting and continue 
running. 
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5 


(a) (Astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side with rhythmical 
swing. (Table 5.) . 

(b) [(Lying, Arms sideways) Alternate leg raising to touch opposite hand 
with foot. | 
‘Feet close) Quick head and trunk turning with arm swinging to sideways 
position. (page 109.) 

(c) (Astride) Trunk bending sideways sliding hand down leg. (Repeat 
several times to each side.) 

Trunk bending to the left, sliding the hand down the leg, stopping on 
the 4th count—begin ! 1 and, 2and, 3 and stop ! Trunk wpward—Stretch ! 
Repeat to the right. 

(At first the movement may be done once or twice to command. Later 
continuously, testing the sideways bend position frequently. (page 111.) 


Part II 


6 


Class Activity. 
1. Running, jumping to head a series of ropes. 
2. Free running, throwing or bouncing a ball to partner. (page 141.) 
3. Graded Ladder jump. (A “ ladder,” ie., 5 or 6 lines arranged at 
increasing distances apart with a circle beyond the last line, marked for 
each team, JRun in turn up the ladder, and with a high spring land in 
circle in knees full bend. Supporter stands beyond circle facing performer 
to steady the landing). 
Group Practices. 
1. Hit the Dodger. (page 159.) 
2. Running high jump over a rope with controlled landing. 
8. Sideways jump from circle to circle. (5 or 6 circles 2 to 3 feet apart.) 
4, Batting a ball across to partner and taking it on the bounce. 
(Keep the ball going as long as possible.) (page 146.) 
Game. 


Relay race. Under a rope and rabbit hop over. (page. 166.) 
Dog and Bone. (A “ bone ”’ to every couple.) 


a 
Head dropping forward and stretching upward. 


(67367) K3 
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Part I 


uf 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Free running, at signal make groups of five for Fox and Geese, 
(Lesson 18), 

Hop march with knee raising. (page 118.) 

2. Teams changing corners and activities, e.g. skipping, hopping with 
high knee raising, walking sideways on the toes, spring step. At signal, all 
run to next corner and perform new activity. Walk to open files and 
mark time with ankle stretching. 

38. Running, change to running in slower rhythm. 

Change between walking on toes, marching and skipping (8 counts each). 
(Following team leaders). 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Astride jump turning about on 6th count. (Repeat continuously.) 
2. Skip jump with rebound, jump with leg parting on every 4th jump. 
3. Astride jump to 4, skip jump to 4 with a quarter turn on each jump. 


2 


(a) (Astride) Slight trunk bending forward, followed by trunk bending 
downward to grasp ankles. Unroll. 

(b) (Feet close [Crook sitting]) Head bending forward. 
(Lean standing) Trunk bending downward to touch toes. Unroll. 
‘(Close crook sitting, One hand on opposite knee) Head and trunk turning 
with single arm raising sideways and slightly upward to point behind 
(Table 11)]. 

(c) (Astride) Free head rolling. (Table 21.) 
Caterpillar walk. 


3 


(a) Pulling contest in fours. (Table 15.) 
(b) (Upward bend) Arm stretching sideways twice and downward once. 


(ec) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm swinging forward- 
upward (continuously). (Table 11.) 


4 


(a) (Heels raise) Knees full bend with hands on knees. Clap hands 
overhead and back to hands on knees several times. 

In twos, skipping and turning partner with right, left and both hands. 
(8 counts each). 
|(Lying, hug one knee) Quick leg changing}. 

(b) Free running, at signal one jump with leg parting and continue 
running. 

(Toe forward) Hopping with toe tapping and knee raising, 4 times with 
each foot, followed by 8 running steps on the spot with knees high. 

(c) (Two lines well apart. Knees full bend, Hands on knees) Knee 
springing to 6 counts, then crouch jump moving forward, at signal run back 
to lines and take knees full bend position. (Repeat.) 

((In twos, Crook lying, holding hands above head) Leg raising to touch 
partner’s toes. (Make an arch with the legs). ] 
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(a) Sawing in twos (Table 21.) 

(b) (Astride, One arm midway, with finger support at wall) Trunk bend- 
ing sideways with arm raising sideways-upward to touch the other hand 
(Table 5.) 

(ce) (Feet close) Quick head and trunk turning with arm swinging to 
sideways position. (page 109.) 


PArT IT 


6 
Class Activity. 

1. Chain Touch (Several ‘‘ He’s ’”’, see who catches greatest number or 
given number, 4, 5, or 6 in a certain time) (page 156.) 

2. Running, pat bouncing a ball at top speed (In flank line, run across 
playground and back several times) (page 141.) 

38. Dodge Ball in Threes (page 150.) 

4. Leap frog, preparatory practice in twos. (One forms a high back, the 
other standing about 3 yards away, runs, and with a double take off, leaps 
high, at the same time placing the hands on the “ back” to assist the 
jump. The landing is made in knees full bend. Get a good push off 
both feet and a high spring, parting the legs in the jump). 

Group Practices. 

1. Standing Broad jump (Iwo consecutive jumps to see who gets the 
farthest). 

2. Bowling practice (A target on the wall, between ropes, or through a 
hoop). 

3. Graded Ladder jump (Table 22.) 

4. Sideways jump with feet together, progressing forward over parallel 
ropes. (Supports hold a rope in each hand, at first only a few inches apart). 
(Table 12.) ‘ 

5. Running, jump the Waving rope (page 124.) 


Game. 


Tower Ball (Several groups) (page 124.) 
Time Ball (page 173.) 
Race, All against all, throwing and catching, or pat bouncing a ball (page 168.) 


7 


Trunk bending downward to touch toes and unroll. 


(57367) 4 
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Part I 


i. 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Team Tag. (One team as catchers, see which team catches most in 
agiventime). (page 159.) 

Running to a given rhythm, change to marching. 

2. Change between running anywhere and spring step with a hop 
following the leaders in teams. (Teams alternately scatter for the running 
and without pause, quickly find and follow their leader for the spring 
step). 

3. Keep the ball moving. (In small groups). (page 149.) 

Running and walking, turning about at signal. 


Rhythmic Jump 

1. (Astride) Jump with heel clicking with rebound. 

2. Skip jump on the spot, at signal jump to crouch with finger support. 
Spring up and continue. 


8. Two skip jumps with rebound, one astride jump with rebound. 
(Repeat continuously.) 
2 


(a) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and pressing downward twice, 
stretching upward to 3 counts. (Table 14.) 

(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap ground 
with alternate hands. (Table 3.) 

(b) (Astride, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk bending forward. 
(Table 21.) (The hands with thumbs behind and fingers in front, rest 
lightly on the upper part of the thighs). 

(Crouch, One leg backward) Leg changing with a jump. (Keep hips up). 
With a jump legs—change ! Change! 1! 2! ete. 
[(Crossed-legged sitting) Head bending from side to side. Rocking.] 

(c) (Foot forward (informal) ). Trunk bending downward to grasp 
front ankle with both hands, pulling head to knee. (Fig. 29.) 


3 


(a) Arm bending, stretching midway, swinging sideways-downward. 
(Repeat to 3 counts.) 

(b) (Short astride). Single arm circling 4 times with each arm (8 
counts), arm bending and stretching sideways twice and downward once 
(6 counts). 

(c) (Feet close) Arm swinging forward, backward and circling with 
heel raising on the circling, twice, followed by arm circling with a jump, 
4 times. 

4 


(a) Running practice, at signal stop on one leg, bend down and touch 
_ toe of standing leg with each hand in turn (informal). 

(In twos, holding hands, Knees full bend) Supporter hops, turning on the 
spot, while partner hops round in a circle to place. (Repeat reversing 
movements.) 

((Crook sitting, One knee straight, Hands on knees) Quick leg changing, 
(continuously.) ] 
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(b) Free skipping, at each signal join both hands with a partner, 6 high 
skip jumps on the spot and continue skipping. 

(Partners holding inside hands, Outer toe sideways) Continuous leg 
raising sideways, low and high alternately. (Turn about and repeat with 
opposite leg.) 

(c) Jump with 8 steps start, land in knees full bend, spring up and continue. 
Free walking on the toes (6 counts), knees full bend, with knees forward, 
knee springing (6 counts) Knees stretch and repeat (Table 14.) 

((Crook lying) Knee raising. (Raise both knees as high as-~ possible 
and lower quietly.) ] 


5 


(a) (Informal lunge with hand support) Head and trunk turning 
swinging the free arm sideways to point upward (continuously). (Table 14.) 


(b) (Astride) Trunk bending sideways, sliding hand down leg. (Kepeat 
several times toeach side.) (Table 22.) 

(c) (Feet close, Arms forward, Fists touching) Drawing the bow 
(Table 1.) 


Part II 


6 

Class Activity. 

1. Quick off the Mark. (page 149.) 

2. Fence and Ditch jump. (Table 21.) 

3. In groups of three, middle player tries to catch the ball(see Intercepting 
in Threes) (page 150.) 
Group Practices. 

1. Stepping Stones. (Hopping on one foot from circle to circle.) 

2. Running Circle Catch or Circle Bounce without centre player (page 143.) 

3. Jump the rope with preliminary skip jumps. (Table 10.) 


4. Jump with leg parting over a moving hoop. (In threes, the middle 
player jumping, or in groups, one bowling the hoop and the others jumping 
over it in turn.) 


5. Hitting a ball up against the wall with hand or bat. (page 142.) 
Game. 


Circular Dodge Ball. (Two separate groups.) (page 177.) 
Team Race. Bowling a hoop in and out between obstacles. (4 or 5 
obstacles for each team of 6 or 7 players). 


0 


Heel raising with arm raising sideways. 
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Introductory Activity. 


1. Running, jumping marked spaces. (Table 2.) 
Change between free walking and running on the spot with knees high. 

2. Sideways running across playground. (Two lines well apart.) 

In twos, change between skipping (inside hands joined) and gallop step 
sideways (both hands joined). (8 counts each.) 

. Running circle catch with centre player. (Large circles, longer 

throws). (page 142.) 

Spring step with a hop, turning about at signal. (Following leaders in 
teams.) 

Change between walking and walking on heels or toes. Finish in open files, 
marking time with ankle stretching. 
Rhythmic Jump. ‘ 

_-1. Astride jump turning about on 6th count. (Repeat continuously.) 
2. (Astride) Jump with heel clicking with rebound. 
3. Tapping step 4 right, 4 left and 4 changes. 

(Right, 2, 3, 4, left, 2, 3, 4, right, left, right together.) (page 117.) 

4, Skip jump with rebound moving left and right, on alternate jumps. 


2 


(a) (Astride, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk bending forward, followed 
by trunk bending downward with bands behind knees. Unroll. 

(b) (Feet close {Cross-legged sitting|)) Head dropping backward and 
stretching upward. Running on the spot with knees high. At signal stand 
on one leg grasping foot with both hands and pull foot to forehead. Change 
to running on the spot and repeat. 

[(Cross-legged sitting) Head and trunk turning from side to side to touch 
ground behind with both hands. (Table 10.) | 

(ec) (Foot forward (informal)) Trunk bending downward to grasp front 
ankle, rhythmic pressing. (Table 10.) 
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(a) Elbow circling, 4 with right arm, 4 with left, followed by arm stretching 
sideways twice. 

_. (b) (Arms midway) Arm swinging sideways-downward to slap the legs and 
back to midway in one movement. 

(c) Arm bending, stretching sideways, swinging upward to clap overhead 
and back to sideways in one movement (3 counts). Repeat bending and 
stretching, swinging downward to slap legs and sideways in one movement 
(3 counts.) 

(d) Pushing contest in twos (page 102.) 


4 


(a) Free skipping, at signal join both hands with a partner and spin 
round on the spot. (Repeat, changing partner cach time.) 
(Toe forward) Continuous leg raising forward, low and high alternately, 
with slight heel raising on the high swing. (Chain grasp in twos or lines). 

(Low and high and \ and 2 and etc.) (page 105.) 

Upward jump with a quarter turn. 
((Crook sitting in twos, Feet touching, Hands joined) Trunk falling back- 
ward and forward alternately. (Table 9.) | 
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(b) Free spring step, change to walking stopping on the toes. Knees 
full bend, knee springing ; at signal one jump in any direction and continue 
knee springing. (Repeat 2 or 3 times.) Free walking, at signal repeat whole. 


(c) Partners face Hopping with alternate knee raising round partner, 
back to back, passing right shoulders. (8 counts.) Running on the spot 
with knees high to 8 counts. (Repeat hopping, passing left shoulders.) 


From two lines well apart, crouch jump, hop, monkey run etc. to touch 
partner, run back to line and stand in good position. 
(Toe forward) Knee raising and lowering. (Table 22.) 
‘(Lying) Quick changing to standing without touching the ground with the 
hands. (Repeat several times.) ] 

4 
5 
(a) Crab walk. . 


(Astride) Alternate arm punching upward with slight trunk bending side- 
ways. (Table 13.) 


(b) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp outside one ankle with 
opposite hand. (Table 4.) 


(c) (Feet close) Quick head and trunk turning with arm swinging to 
sideways position. (page 109.) 

(d) Run round the hand. (Knees full bend, one hand on the floor at the 
side. Run round the hand and stand up. Repeat to each side in turn.) 


Part II 


6 


Class Activity. 


1. Running, alternately jumping over a low rope and jumping to head a 
high rope. (Following the leaders in teams.) (Table 17.) 


2. Running in twos, bouncing a ball across to partner. (page 141.) 


3. Jump with 3 steps start, landing in knees full bend. Spring up and 
continue (Free practice). 


Group Practices. 
1. Dodge Ball in Threes. (page 150.) 


2. Hopping on one foot up toa line and jumping a marked space, landing 
in knees full bend and springing up. 


3. Jump the Swinging rope (swing rope gradually off the ground). 


4, Aiming at a target. (Running round in a circle, aiming through 
a hoop, or at a suspended football, or kicking against a wall etc.) (page 145.) 


5. Crouch jump through a hoop in twos. (page 128.) 


Game. 
Tower Ball (several groups). (page 175.) 
Running passing in twos (competition). (page 152.) 


7 
Free walking, change to walking on the toes. 
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Introductory Activity. 


1. Free running, at signal leaders see how many they can touch in given 
time. Change catchers and repeat. Running to a given rhythm change 
to brisk walking. 


2. Free running in twos, batting a ball from one to the other and taking 
it on the bounce. (page 146.) 


’ Free runnirg with a bound on every 5th count. 


3. Following leaders in teams, changing activities at signal. (A different 
activity for each team, e.g. hopping with alternate knee raising, skipping, 
running like a wooden man, walking, etc.) 

Change between free walking and walking on the toes or heels. 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Skip jump with rebound, jump with leg parting on every ‘8rd jump. 
2. (Toe sideways) Hopping with alternate leg swinging sideways. 


3. Low skip jump on the spot, a high jump with feet astride on every 
3rd count. ° 


4. (Toe sideways) Swing step. (page 117.) 


2 


(a) (Feet close, Head to the left turn) Head turning right, left, right 
holding turned position on 4th count. (Table 11.) 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to touch | 
the ground, alternately both hands between, and one hand outside each 
foot. (page 96.) 


(b) Hopping on the spot with alternate knee raising. 
Trunk bending downward with knee raising to touch mute with forehead. 
(Repeat several times with each leg.) 


(c) (Astride, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk oe forward, fol- 
lowed by trunk bending downward to grasp ankles, rhythmic pressing, 
Unroll. 


(Crouch, One leg backward) Leg changing with ajump. (Table 24.) 


3 


(a) (Feet close, Slight trunk forward, Hands on thighs) Single arm 
swinging forward-upward. (Several times with each arm.) (page Y8.) 


(b) Arm swinging sideways-upward to clap overhead, sideways- 
downwards to slap the legs ; twice. Arm bending and stretching sideways 
once. (The whole to 6 counts.) (Table 11.) 


(c) (Short astride) Sir«le arm circling to 7 counts (keep body still). 


(d) (Arms sideways) Arm bending and stretching sideways twice, 
followed by quick bending and stretching in one movement, twice. (IXtcepeat 
to 6 counts.) 
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ie Two files wide apart. Gallop step sideways to change places with 
partner. 
(Toe backward) Leg swinging forward and backward. (Continuously, chain 
grasp.) 
((Crook sitting, Hands on Knees) Marking time with the feet, at signal 
hug the knees with feet off the ground. | 

(b) Skipping, 8 to the left, 4 to the centre, 4 backward, 8 to the right. 
(One or more rings.) 
(Heels raise, Arm sideways) Knees full bend. Slap the knees and back to 
sideways position, several times. Knees stretch. 
[(Lying) Head and alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead. ] 

(c) Running forward and backward, changing direction at command, 
with frequent stops on the toes at signal. 
Leg circling with bent knee. (page 106.) 


5 


(a) Sawing in twos.: (Table 21.) 

(b) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to touch one foot with opposite 
hand and stretching upward without pause. (Repeat continuously to each 
side alternately. (Table 8.) 


(c) (Astride) Trunk bending sideways sliding hand down leg. (Repeat 
several times right and left.) (Table 22.) 
[(Close crook sitting, One hand on opposite knee.) Head and trunk turning 
with single arm raising sideways and slightly upward to point behind. 
(Table 11.)] 


Part II 


6 
Class Activity. 
1. Running, jumping a series of low ropes. (In teams following the 
leaders.) 
2. Leap frog, preparatory practice in twos. (Table 23.) 
8. Partners. (In team groups.) (page 150.) 


Group Practices. 
1. Circle Bounce Ball. (Four or five players round a chalk circle ; try 
to keep the ball in the circle. Vary the bounce, low, high, angular, etc.) 


(page 194.) 
2. Skipping. (Individually or in groups with a long rope.) 
8. Graded Ladder jump. (Table 22.) 
4. Throwing over a high rope in twos, or in groups of 4or6. (page 143.) 
5. (Turn the turtle. (page 132.)] 
6. Cartwheels. (Free practice.) (page 137.) 


Game. 

Stick jumping Relay. (page 164.) 

Ball Touch (football, one team as “‘ He’s’’). (page 177.) 
Overarm throwing competition in twos. (page 141.) 


7 


Head droppirg forward ard stretching upward. 
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Introductory Activity. 

1. Chinese Wall. (page 156.) 

Change between running, spring step, and running with es high. 

2. Running, at signal jump upward with about turn and continue 
running in opposite direction. 

3. From files, (leaders toeing a line) teams race to touch four walls, 
re-form behind leader in knees full bend with shoulder grasp and hop till 
whole team has crossed a marked line about 6 to 8 yards distant. (Boat 
Race.) 

Free walking, at signal walk to open files and mark time with ankle 
stretching. 

4. Running, change to sprinting. 

Change between running forward, backward, and on the spot with knees 
high. 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Tapping step forward, 4 times with each foot, then twice with each 
foot, then 4 changes. 

2. Skip jump with rebound, jump with leg parting on every 3rd jump. 

3. (Astride) Jump with heel clicking with rebound. 


4. (Toe sideways) Swing step to 6 counts, skip jump with rebound 
3. times. 


2 
(a) (Feet close [Cross-legged sitting|) Head bending from side to side. 
(Foot forward, (informal) ) Trunk pour downward with rhythmic pressing 
to touch the ground on each side of front foot, grasping the ankle on the 
6th count. 


[(Lying) Quick changing to standing through cross-legged sitting without 
touching the ground with hands. (Repeat several times.) } 


(b) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and pressing downward twice, 
stretching upward to 3 counts. (Table 14.) 
Caterpillar walk. 
((Crook lying) Bicycling. | 
(c) (Astride, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk bending forward. 
ea” sitting) Trunk bending to touch ground with head. Unroll. 
ocking. 


3 


(a) Arm bending, stretching midway, swinging sideways-downward. 
(Repeat to 3 counts.) 


(b) Arm bending and stretching at a wall. (page 101.) 
(c) Pulling contest in fours. (Table 15.) 
(d) (Short Astride, One arm upward) Arm circling backward. (page 98.) 
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(a) Free running, bounding on every 5th count, At signal run to two 
lines wide apart. Crawling race to opposite line, finishing in hug the 
knee. (Repeat to place.) 

Upward jump with a quarter turn. 


(b) Hopping with alternate knee raising, moving to the left and right, 
(S counts each, one or more rings.) 
(Toe forward) Knee raising and lowering. (page 104.) 

(c) Skipping anywhere, at signal drop to knees full bend with knees 
forward, knee springing. At second signal continue skipping. 


5 
(a) (Informal lunge with hand support) Head and trunk turning 
swinging the free arm sideways to point upward (continuously). (Table 14.) 
(b) Tug of war with one hand. 


(c) (Wide astride, One hand head rest) Trunk bending sideways to touch 
thigh with elbow. (page 112.) 


Part II 


6 


Class Activity. 
1. Running, bounding over marked spaces. 


2. Running, at signal crouch and practise balancing on the hands. 
(Hands apart and turned slightly inwards, arms pressed strongly against 
inner side of knee or thigh, slowly lift toes off floor.) 


8. Circular running jump. (Two groups. Rope between two holders, 
one in centre, one outside ring. Holder on outside runs to left while 
players run to right jumping the rope as they meet it.) 

Group Practices. 

1. Keep the ball moving (throwing or heading) with several players 
to intercept. (page 149.) 

2. Leap frog. (In fours, teacher in charge) (page 134.) 

8. High jump over a rope off each foot inturn. (page 125.) 

4. Standing Broad jump in 8 grades. 

5. Crouch jump sideways over a low rope, or over a low box or stool. 
(The hands should be placed on the obstacle.) (page 128.) 

Game. 
Team passing in fours. (page 151.) 
Exchange ball Relay. (variation, page 170.) 


fas) 


P 
Heel raising with arm raising sideways. 
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ad. 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Running, change to running in a slower rhythm. Walking sideways 
on the toes in a ring, gradually increasing speed to gallop step. At signal 
spring high and land in crouch with finger support. Jump up and repeat 
in opposite direction. 

2. Race through partner’s legs. (Table 16.) Running forward and 
backward, changing at signal. (Loose group.) 

3. Sideways running across playground. Change between skipping, 
skipping in threes and gallop step sideways in rings of three. 

4. Partners (page 150.) 

Change between free running, walking, and running on the spot with 
knees high. 


Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Hopping on the spot with high knee raising and alternate arm swing- 
ing. (As right knee is raised, .left arm swings forward and right arm 
backward, etc. A free natural swing to help the movement.) 

2. Skip jump moving forward to 8, skipping backward to 8. 

38. Tapping step sideways, 4 times with each foot, then twice with each 
foot, then 4 changes. 

4. Hopping with alternate leg swinging sideways. (In files with shoulder 
grasp.) 


2 


(a) (Feet close (Crook sitting]) Head dropping backward and stretching 
upward. 
(Foot forward (informal) ) Trunk bending downward to grasp front ankle, 
rhythmic pressing. (Table 10.) 

(b) (Astride) Free head rolling. Trunk bending downward with knee 
raising to touch knee with forehead. (Kepeat several times with each leg.) 


(ec) (Feet close, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk bending forward, 
followed by trunk bending downward with hands behind knees. Unroll. 
[(Long sitting) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing. (Table 17.) ] 
((Crook sitting, One leg straight, Arms straight, Finger support at sides). 
Quick leg changing. | 


3 


(a) Arm swinging sideways-upward to touch finger tips above head and 
sideways-downward to tap the legs (reach well up, keep body still.) 

(b) (Feet close) Arm swinging forward, backward and circling with 
heel raising on the circling ; twice, followed by arm circling with a jump, 
4 times. 

(c) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm swinging forward- 
upward (continuously to 5 or 7 counts.) (Table 11.) 

(d) (Upward bend). Arm stretching midway, slow bending. (Pull 
against a weight, elbows must not be brought forward, movement not 
too slow.) 
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(a) Jump with 3 or 5 steps start, with controlled landing. (Free practice.) 
Leg circling with bent knee (page 106.) 

(b) Gallop step sideways, changing direction at signal. (Free formation 
or One or more rings.) 
(Knees full bend, Arms sideways) Slap the knees, or clap overhead, and 
back to sideways position several times. 4 hops turning about on the spot 
and finish with arms sideways. (Arms free for the hopping.) 
((Lying) Head and alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead. | 

(ec) Free hopping with high knee raising and arm swinging to help 
the movement. (Group 1.) Continuous leg swinging forward and back- 
ward with free arm swinging forward and backward and slight heel raising. 
(Right arm forward, left arm backward as left leg swings forward.) 

(d) Walking on the toes, knee springing and slow knee stretching, 
3 counts each. (Even rhythm.) 

Walk 2-3— Drop 2-3- Stretch 2-3-. 

From two lines wide apart, hopping on the spot with alternate leg raised 
forward, followed by spring step across to change places with partner. 


5 

(a) [(Crook lying) Knee raising. (Table 24).] 

(Astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side with rhythmical 
swing. (Table 5.) 

(b) (Feet close, Arms forward, Fists touchin,) Drawing the Bow. 

(ec) Skip jump on the spot turning the hips alternately toward and away 
from partner, keeping shoulders square to the front. (In twos, side by side, 
facing opposite ways shoulder grasp; in lines shoulder grasp; or arms 
forward, supported at wall.) 


Part II 
6 


Class Activity. 

1. Running high and broad jump. (Supports hold a rope in each hand 
2 or 3 feet apart.) (page 124.) 

2. Running, bounding over marked spaces. (page 125). 

8. Running passing in twos. (page 152.) 
Group Practices. 

1. Jump the Swinging rope. (Run to meet the rope.) 

2. Hop step and jump practice. 

8. [Forward Roll. (Teacher in charge.) (page 133.)] 

4. Aiming practice. Running in a circle, throwing through a suspended 
hoop or at a football. (page 145.) 

5. [Turn the Turtle. (page 132.)] 


6. Preparation for Hand stand. (Crouch, kicking the free leg upward. 
In twos, one standing by to prevent partner falling too far over.) 


(page 135.) 


Game. 
Relay Race. Under a rope and rabbit hop over. (page 166). 
Hands joined Tag. (page 156.) * 


7 
Mark time with ankle stretching. 
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TABLE 29 
RARiee 


ii 

Introductory Activity. 

1. Jumping Jimmy. (Lesson 6.) 
Change between walking on the toes and running with knees high, (12 counts 
each.) 

2. Free spring step with a hop. (page 117.) 
In a loose file, running, running to a slower rhythm and walking. 

3. Running round playground bouncing and catching a ball in marked 
circles. (Table 18, group 6.) 
Merry go round. (Double ring, inner ring with hands joined, outer with 
hands on partners’ shoulders or wrists. Gallop step sideways to the left, 
at signal each player in outer ring changes to the player on partner’s right. 
Repeat, reversing rings.) 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. (Astride) Jump with heel clicking 4 times with rebound 4 times 
without rebound. 

2. Skip jump 4 forward, 4 sideways (left), 4 backward, 4 sideways 
(right). 
3. Crosswise jump with rebound. (page 117). 


2 
(a) (Feet close, [Crook sitting] Head to the left turn). Head turning 
right, left, right, holding turned position on 4th count. (Table 11). 
[(Wide crook sitting, grasping feet.) Trunk bending to pull head to ankles. 
Change to crook sitting, hands on knees, marking time va the feet, at 
signal hug the knees, feet off the ground}. 
(b) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and stretching oe) 
Free crouch jump, at signal knee stretching and bending to 6 counts and 
continue crouch jump. (Table 7). 
(c) (Feet close) Head bending forward and stretching upward. 
(Foot forward (informal).) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing 
to touch the ground on each side of front foot, grasping the ankle on 6th 
count. (page 96.) 
3 


(a) Elbow circling, 4 with right arm, 4 with left, followed by arm 
stretching sideways twice. 

(b) Arm bending, arm stretching midway, swinging sideways-downward 
and back to midway. (Repeat to 3 counts.) 
Pushing contest in twos (page 102). 

(c) (Feet close, Slight trunk forward, Hands on thighs) Alternate arm 
swinging forward-upward. (page 98.) 


4 


(a) Skipping, 8 steps forward, 8 backward and 16 to change places with 
partner. (Repeat to places.) 
(Two lines wide apart, Toe forward) Hopping with alternate toe tapping 
and knee raising (4 times with each foot).- 
Knees full bend. Tug of war in twos. (page 102.) 
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(b) Free skipping, at signal 3 or 4 jumps on the spot with knee lifting 
with rebound and continue skipping. 
(Arms sideways, Toe sideways). Continuous leg raising sideways, low and 
high alternately, with slight heel raising on the high swing. (Table 25.) 
(c) Free spring step, change to walking, stopping on the toes. 
Knee full bending, knee springing and jumping (Table 25). 


5) 


(a) (Astride) Alternate arm punching forward with quick trunk turning. 


(b) (Wide astride) Trunk bending sideways to touch the ground. 
(page 112.) . 
(Close crook sitting, One hand on opposite knee) Head and trunk turning 
with single arm raising sideways and slightly upward to point behind. 
(Table 11).] 

(Feet close) Quick head and trunk turning with arm swinging to sideways 
position. (page 109). 
((Lying) Alternate leg raising. ] 


PART II 


6 
Class Activity. 
1. Running, jumping 3 or more ropes of increasing height. (Following 
the leaders in teams). 
2. Graded Ladder jump. (Table 22.) 
8. Dodge and mark. (page 149.) 
4. Running passing in twos. (Contest) (page 152.) 


Group Practices. 

1. Hopping on one foot with rebound from side to side progressing 
forward over a rope or marked space. (Not too long a course.) 

2. Batting a ball up and taking it on the bounce with partner. (Over a 
rope, keep the rally going as long as possible.) (page 147.) 

8. Standing Broad jump. (Low object in the course.) (page 132.) 

4. Cartwheels. (Free practice.) (page 137.) 

5. Downward jump from a height over a rope. (With or without 
support.) 

6. Team passing in fours. (page 151.) 


Game. 
Ten Trips (with a change after every turn.) (page 174.) 
Ball Touch or Football Touch. (page 177.) 


7 


Head dropping forward and stretching upward. 
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TABLE 30 


Part [I 


1 
Introductory Activity. 

1. Dodge and Mark. (page 149.) 

Spring step with a hop turning about at signal. (Following the leaders in 
teams.) 

2. Running forward and backward. Run, turn about at signal and 
continue running backward in same direction. (In a line or loose group.) 
Walking sideways on the toes gradually increasing speed to gallop step. 
At signal spring high and land in crouch with finger support. Jump up 
and repeat in opposite direction. (One or more rings.) 

3. Leap frog practice in twos. (High backs, leap without going over.) 
(Table 23, group 6.) 

Running, change to sprinting and marching. March to open files and 
mark time with ankle stretching. 


Rhythmic Jump. 

1. (Toe sideways) Hopping with alternate leg swinging sideways to 
8, swing step to 8. (page 117.) 

2. Low skip jump on the spot, jumping with feet astride on every 3rd 
count. 


3. (Astride) Jump with heel clicking, 4 times with rebound and 4 times 
without rebound. 


2 


(a) (Feet close) Head dropping forward and pressing downward twice, 
stretching upward in 3 counts. (Table 14.) 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap ground 
with alternate hands. (Table 3.) 

(b) (Feet close) Head bending from side to side. 
Crouch jump moving sideways. (page 128.) 

(c) (Feet close, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk bending forward. 
((Astride long sitting) Trunk bending downward to grasp one ankle. 
Change to cross-legged sitting, Rocking. | 

(d) (Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to 
touch the ground as far forward as possible and backward between the feet. 
Unroll. (page 96.) 


3) 


(a) Arm swinging sideways and downward continuously to reach midway 
in 4 grades, holding midway position on 4th count. (The arms move pro- 
gressively higher at each swing.) 


(b) Arm bending and stretching at a wall. (page 101.) 
(c) Four cornered Tug of war. (page 102.) 
(d) (Arms sideways, Palms up). Arm changing to head rest. (page 92.) 
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(a) Free hopping with alternate high knee raising and arm swinging. 
(Table 28.) 
Leg circling with bent knee (page 106.) 
((Lying) Bicycling. Quick changing to standing through cross-legged 
sitting, without touching the ground with the hands. (Repeat several 
times.) ] 

(b) Free spring step with a hop, change to walking, kick the hand on 
every 3rd step. 
Walking, drop to knees full bend with knees forward, knee springing (4 counts 
each.) 
(1, 2, 3, 4, drop, 2, 3,4; stretch, 2, 3, 4, etc.) 
((Crook lying, One knee straight) Quick leg changing. | 

(c) Free skipping, at signal join hands with partner and spin round on 
the spot. (Repeat, changing partner each time.) 
(Toe. forward) Continuous leg raising forward low and high alternately 
(chain grasp.) (page 105.) 


5 


(a) (Astride) Trunk bending from side to side. (Table 22, page 111.) 
(b) Skip jump with hip turning (In lines with shoulder grasp.) (Table 28.) 
(c) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp outside one ankle with 
pos 


opposite hand. (Table 4.) 


Part II 


6 


Class Activity. 
1. Running, jumping over a series of low objects and jumping to head 
suspended objects or ropes. 


2. Running with a skipping rope, in threes. (Outside players run 
turning the rope as they go, while the centre player runs between them 
jumping the rope as it turns.) 


3. City Gates. (Table 8.) 
Group Practices. 
1. Leap frog in fours. (Teacher in charge.) 


2. Dodge Ballin Threes. (page 150.) 
3. High jump over a rope, off each foot in turn. 
4. Hop step and jump over a marked space. (page 132.) 
5. Juggling with balls (page 152). 
6. [Forward Roll. (Teacher in charge.) (page 133.) ] 
Game. 
Ball throwing competition in twos (10, 20 up, changing places, etc.) 
(page 141.) 


Pat bouncing Relay. (page 168.) 


Free walking. 
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TABLE 31. 


Part I 


at 


Introductory Activity. 


1. Running, jumping marked spaces. 

Change between running, and running on the spot with knees high. 

2. One against three (Table 17). 

Running, ai signal jump upward with about turn and continue running 
in the opposite direction. 
Marching with about turn at signal. 

3. Keep the ball moving with one or two players to intercept. (page 149.) 
Change between hop march with knee raised SORT AIE, and hop march 
with leg raised behind. 

4. Odd man. (page 217.) 

Free skipping, at signal turn a partner with one hand and continue skipping. 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Skip jump turning about on every 5th count, landing in knees full 
bend. Spring up and continue. 

2. Jump with leg parting with rebound. 

3. (Toe sideways) Tapping step forward, 4 times with each foot (8 counts) 
swing step to 8 counts. 

4. Crosswise jump, twice with rebound, twice without rebound and 
once with rebound. 

(1 and, 2 and, 1, 2, 3 and, eic.) 


2 


(a) (Feet close) Trunk bending downward with hands behind knees. 
Quick changes springing up from crouch with finger support to astride 
standing on toes with arms midway. 

(b) (Foot forward (informal) ) Trunk bending downward to grasp front 
ankle with both hands, rhythmic pressing. (Table 10.) 

(c) (Feet close, ([Cross-legged sitting]) Head pressing backward. 
(page 45.) 

(Crouch, One leg backward) Leg changing with a jump. (Keep the 
hips up.) (Table 24.) 

'(Kneel sitting) Trunk bending to put head on knees. Unroll.| 

((Kneel sitting) Change from sitting on the heels to sitting alternately on 
the left and right of heels (without touching ground with hands)]. 


3 


(a) Single arm swinging forward, backward and upward twice, followed 
by single arm circling 4 times. (Repeat several times with each arm.) | 
(In twos astride side by side, facing opposite ways, shoulder grasp.) © 

(b) (Arms midway) Arm bending, stretching midway, swinging side- 
ways-downward to slap legs and midway in one movement. Repeat to 
3 counts. 


(c) (Short astride, One arm upward) Arm changing with forward swing. 
(With a jump, feet a little way astvide—place! Left avm forward- 
upward-swing !) 
Arms-change Change! 1! 2! etc. 
(Waist in, head and body still.) 
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(d) (Arms sideways, slightly relaxed). Arm swinging downward- 
forward downward-sideways stopping on 5th or 7th count. (A continuous 
swing, the hands touching the sides as they pass through the downward 
position. Shoulder width between the arms in the forward swing.) 


4 


(a) Gallop step sideways, stopping on the toes at the signal (one or 
more rings holding hands.) Stand on one leg with the other raised behind. 
A high spring in the air turning about landing on the same foot (Informal 
arms free, maintain the balance). 

(b) Jump with 5 or 7 steps start, with controlled landing, spring up 
and continue (Free practice). 

(Toe forward, Arms sideways) Knee raising and lowering. (page 104.) 
{(Lying, hug one knee) Quick leg changing. ] 

(c) Free running, at signal 4 jumps on the spot with knee lifting with 
rebound and continue running. 

Continuous leg swinging forward and backward with free arm swinging 
forward and backward (Table 28.) 


5 


(a) {(Crook lying) Knee raising, leg stretching, bending and lowering 
to crook lying. (Repeat to 4 counts.) ] 
(Informal lunge with hand support) Head and trunk turning, swinging 
the free arm sideways to point upward (continuously.) (Table 14.) 


(b) Tug of war with one hand. (Hopping on one foot, change frequently.) 


(c) (Wide astride, One hand head rest) Trunk bending sideways to 
touch thigh with elbow. (page 112.) 


PART Ti 
6 


Class Activity. 

1. Fence and Ditch jump. (Two jumps in the course, 4 jumping at 
once). (page 125.) 

-2. Running circular jump. (Iwo groups) (Table 27.) 

3. Jumping with 3 steps start. (Free practice; high spring and 
controlled landing.) 
Group Practices. 

1. Team passing in fours. (page 151.) 

2. Oblique high jump over arope. (page 125.) 

3. Aiming practice. Goal shooting, (netball) kicking at a target 
(football), or bowling at a target or between ropes. 

4, Standing high jump over a rope. (page 132.) 

5, Skipping. (Individually ‘‘ double through” or in a group with a 
long rope, all in as quickly as possible, skip 10 and run out together.) 


Game. 


Free Dodge Ball. (Two separate groups.) (page 178.) 
Race, All against all, batting a ball in the air. (page 168.) 


7 


Heel raising with arm raising sideways. 
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TABLE 382 


Part I 


i 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Hands joined Tag. (Six or more catchers, see who can catch most 
players in a given time. Change catchers and repeat.) (page 156.) 
Change between walking on the toes, walking, and skipping (8 counts each.) 
(Following leaders in teams.) 

2. Sideways running changing direction at signal. ' (Line, or loose group). 
Gallop step sideways with a turn about on a given count, continuing in the 
same direction. (Large ring.) 

3. City Gates. (Table 8.) 

Running, and marching on toes or heels. 

4. Running Circle Catch without centre player. (page 143.) 

Running forward and backward in twos. (In a double ring, partners 
facing opposite ways holding right or left hands. One runs backward 
while the other runs forward. Change direction at signal.) 

Rhythmic Jump. 

1. 4skip jumps on the spot with complete turn on the 4th jump. (Land 
facing front and continue.) 

2. Hopping on the spot with alternate leg raising forward to 8, skip 
jump with rebound to 8. (Chain grasp for the hopping, later turn left 
or right on the skip jumps.) 

3. Swing step to 8, running on the spot with knees high to 8. 

4. Astride jump to 4, skip jump with leg parting with rebound. 


2 


(a) (Feet close, Head to the left turn) Head rolling forward and turning 

to the right. (Repeat to each side in turn.) 
With head rolling to the right (left) turn, etc. 

(Crouch, One leg sideways) Leg changing with a jump. 

(b) (Astride, Low hands on hips) Slight Trunk bending forward, followed 
by trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap ground with 

alternate hands. Unroll. (Table 3.) 
-  (e) (Feet close) Head pressing backward. Quick trunk turning and 
bending downward with bent knees to touch the ground as far back as possible, 
and up again. (Repeat to each side in turn.) (c.f. Lesson 18.) 


3 


(a) (Arms sideways, Palms up) Arm changing to head rest. Arm 
swinging sideways-downward and back to head rest in one movement. 
(page 92.) 

(b) (Short astride, One arm upward) Continuous arm changing with 
forward swing to 5 counts. (Table 31.) 

(c) Arm bending and stretching sideways to 4 counts, followed by arm 
swinging sideways-upward to touch finger tips above head and sideways- 
downward to tap the legs in 4 counts. 


4 


(a) Running practice (long steps and high spring). 
Walking on the toes, knee bending and stretching with knces forward on 
every 5th step. 

(1, 2, 3, 4, drop, ctretch ; 1, 2, 3, 4, down, up, ete.) 
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(b) Free spring step with a hop. (Table 18.) 
(Arms sideways, Toe backward) Knee raise, quick hand clap under knee 
and back to sideways position. 
[(Crook lying,) Marking time with the feet, at signal hug the knees. ]} 


(c) Walking sideways on the toes increasing speed to gallop step. 
(Team rings.) 
Heel raising with arm raising midway, knee full bending with arm lowering, 
knee stretching with arm raising midway, heel lowering with arm lowering. 
(Repeat to 4 counts.) 


4) 


(a) {(Kmneel sitting.) Changing to kneeling with head and trunk turning 
and arm swinging to sideways position in one movement. | 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp with both hands outside left 
and right ankles alternately, changing with trunk swinging. (Swing from ° 
side to side for 4 counts and stretch upward. Kepeat.) (page 111.) 

(b) (Astride) Trunk bending from side to side with rhythmical swing, 
stopping in trunk sideways bend position on 5th or 7th count. 
(Table 22.) 

(Left, and right, and over, and stop !) 

(c) [(Prone kneeling) Head and trunk turning, swinging the free arm 
sideways to point upward.) (page 110.) 
Skip jump with hip turning (shoulder grasp). (Table 28.) 
(Toe sideways) Arm and leg raising sideways. (page 105.) 


Part II 


6 


Class Activity. 
1. Running, jumping to head one or more ropes. (Following the leaders 
in teams.) 


2. Running in twos, throwing, bouncing or batting ball across to partner. 
(page 141.) 


8. Preparation for Hand stand. (Table 28.) 
Group Practices. 
1. High jump over a rope (to find the highest common jump). 
2. Running jumping to catch a ball. (page 143.) 
8. Standing Sideways Broad jump. (3 widths marked.) (page 121.) 
4. Leap frog in fours (Iwo tocatch). (page 134.) 


5. Team Broad jump. (Each player starting his jump where the last 
one landed.) ; 


6. Newcombe practice over a rope. (Count the number of times the 
ball touches the ground.) (page 143.) 


Game. 
Exchange Ball relay (without centre base.) (page 170.) 


Circle Pass Out (competition). (page 151.) 


7 
(Lean standing) Touch toes and unroll. 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Running in loose file, at signal jump upward with about turn and 
continue running in the opposite direction. Marching, marching on the 
toes or heels. 

2. Hop step andjump. (Free practice.) (page 132.) 

Scoring Runs (Table 12.) 

3. Giant strides (Continuous standing long jumps across playground, 
run back and repeat, try to reduce the number of jumps.) 

Running 8 steps forward, 8 backward and 8 on the spot with knees high. 
(Team rings, holding hands.) 
- Rhythmic Jump. 

1. (Toe sideways) Swing step to 6, hopping with alternate leg swinging 
sideways to 6. (Repeat continuously to 12 counts.) 

2. (Astride) Jump with heel clicking with rebound, turning about on 
every 3rd jump. 

(Toe forward) Hopping with toe tapping and knee raising, 4 times 
with each foot, (8 counts). Running on the spot with knees high to 8 
counts. 

4. Three skip jumps with rebound, jumping sideways to the left on 4th 
jump. Repeat 3 skip jumps on the spot, moving backward, to the right, 
and forward, in turn, on each successive 4th jump. 


2 


(a) (Feet close) Head bending from side to side. 

Hopping on the spoc with alternate knee raising. Trunk bending downward 
with alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead. 

(b) (Feet close, Head to the left turn) Head rolling forward and turning 
to the right. (Repeat to each side in turn.) (Table 32.) 

(Crouch, One leg backward,) Leg changing with ajump. (Table 24.) 

(ec) (Foot forward (informal)) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic 
pressing to touch the ground with both hands, grasping front ankle on 6th 
count. (Table 10.) 

Crab walk. (page 128.) 


3 


(a) (Short Astride) Single arm circling 4 times with each arm, (8 counts), 
Arm bending and stretching sideways, and downwards (4 counts). 

(b) (Head rest) Arm swinging sideways-downward and back to head rest 
in one movement. (page 92.) 

(c) Arm bending and stretching at a wall. (page 101.) 

(d) Arm swinging sideways and downward continuously to reach midway 
in 4 grades, holding midway position on 4th count. (Table 30.) 


4 


(a) Step and hop with leg swinging, moving sideways. (Step left, close up 
right and hop on right, swinging left leg sideways. Repeat continuously 
several times in the same direction. Move sideways on both step and hop, 
and swing leg high. Free practice.) 

(In twos, holding hands, Knees full bend) Supporter hops turning on the 
spot, while partner hops round in a circle to place. (Repeat, reversing 
movements. ) 

[(Crook sitting, One knee straight, Arms straight, Finger support at sides) 
Quick leg changing. | 
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(b) (Chain grasp, Toe forward) Changing with knee raising to toe backward. 
(Repeat forward and backward continuously with each leg in turn.) Drop 
hands, spring step with a hop to opposite places. (Repeat whole.) 
Upward jump with a quarter turn. 

(c) 8 gallop steps sideways, 4 skip jumps on the spot. (Continue in 
reverse direction. Chain grasp in line). 

(Arms sideways) Single leg circling. (page 106.) 

(d) Tunnel Race (page 162.) 

Knees full bend, Tug of war in twos. (page 102.) 


5 


(a) (Wide astride, Arms sideways) Trunk bending from side to side to 
touch the ground (Pass through erect position at each change.) (page 112.) 


(b) (Astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side with rhythmical 
swing. (Table 5.) , 


|(Kneel sitting) Change from sitting on the heels to sitting alternately on the 
left and right of heels (without touching ground with hands) ]. 


(ec) (Astride) Alternate arm punching forward with quick trunk turning. 
((Cross-legged sitting) Head and trunk turning from side to side with 
rhythmical swing, to touch ground behind with both hands (Table 11.)] 


(d) (Astride, Arms sideways, Palms forward) Quick trunk turning with 
hand clapping and turning forward in one movement (page 110.) 

(With palms forward, arms sideways—vraise !) Quick trunk turning, 

clapping the left (right) hand on the right (left)—go ! 1! 2 ! etc. (page 110.) 


Part II 
6 
Class Activity. 


1. Running high and broad jump over 2 ropes (2 jumps in the course, 
+ or more jumping at once.) 


2. Team passing (Two or more groups) (page 151.) 

3. Running, bounding over a series of low ropes and jumping the Snake. 
Group Practices. 

1. Jump the Swinging rope (Swing higher and faster.) 

2. Hit the Dodger (page 159.) 


8. Hop step and jump (Each one marking his own distance and trying 
to beat it.) 


4. Quoit throwing (Free practice, in twos or threes.) (page 151.) 
5. High jump over a rope with an immediate forward jump on landing. 
6. Hand stand in fours (Teacher in charge.) (page 135.) 


Game. 
Stick Jumping Relay (page 164.) 
Free Dodge Ball (Two groups) (page 178.) 


a 
Head dropping forward and stretching upward. 
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TABLE 34 


Part I 


1 
Introductory Activity. 
1. One against three (fable 19) Running, turning about at signai. 
(Following the leaders in teams), 
2. Running, bounding over marked spaces. 
In twos both hands joined, 8 gallop steps sideways and 8 skip jumps 
turning partner. 
3. Partners. (Table 22.) : 
Change between walking (fo'lowing the leaders in teams), and skipping 
(in team rings). 
Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Two or more jumps with one step start. 
2. Star jump. (page 121.) 
3. Astride jump with rebound to 6, hopping with alternate knee 
raising to 6. 
2 


(a) (Astride) Free head rolling. (Table 21.) 
(Astride, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk bending forward followed by 
trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to clap ground with 
alternate hands. Unroll. (Table 3.) 

(b) (Feet close) Head pressing backward. 
Caterpillar walk. 
((Astride long sitting) Trunk bending downward to grasp one foot with 
opposite hand. | 

(c) (Feet close) Head bending forward. 
(Crouch, One leg sideways) Leg changing with a jump. 


3 


(a) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm swinging forward; 

backward and upward, twice, followed by arm circling 4 times. 
(1-2-3 and, 1-2-3 and, circle -2-3-4, etc.) 

(b) (Arms midway) Arm bending, stretching midway, swinging sideways- 
downward to slap the legs and midway in one movement. 

(c) Elbow circling to 6 counts, arm stretching sideways and bending 
to 6 counts. 

(d) (Arms sideways, slightly relaxed) Arm swinging downward- 
forward, downward-sideways, stopping on a given count. (Table 31.) 


4 


(a) Hop step and jump. (Free practice.) (page 132.) ' 

(Toe forward, Arms sideways.) Knee raise, leg stretching backward. 
(Straight leg behind, not high off the ground.) 

(b) Skip jump, knee springing and hopping to change places with 
partner. Skip jump, drop to knees full bend on 4th count ; knee springing 
to 4 counts, hopping in knees full bend to change places with partner to 
4 counts, knee springing, jumping up on 4th count. ; 
8 gallop — sideways, 4 skip jumps on the spot, and repeat. (Chain grasp 
in lines. 
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(c) Giant strides. (page 131.) 
(Toe forward, Arms sideways) Continuous quick leg raising forward, low 
and high alternately. (page 105.) 
[(Lying) Head and alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead. | 


(d) Free skipping, at signal walk, run or spring step back to places. 
Skip jump, drop to knees full bend with arms sideways on given count. 
Arm swinging downward and back to sideways position (several times). 
Pressing on the knees, jump to standing. 


5) 


(a) (Astride, One hand low on hip) [Close crook sitting, One hand round 

opposite knee, free hand on knee. (Table 11.)} Head and trunk turning 
with single arm swinging midway. 
(Start the movement with a slight preparatory turning in the opposite 
direction, swinging the arm across to touch the fixed hand.) (page 110.) 
(Astride) Jumping with turn about and rebound. (Repeat continuously. 
Land with feet astride.) 


(b) (Astride) Trunk bending from side to side with rhythmical swing, 


_ stopping in trunk sideways bend on given count. (Table 32.) 


(c) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp with both hands outside 
left and right ankles alternately, changing with trunk swinging. (Table 32.) 


Four cornered Tug of war. (page 102.) 


Part II 
6 


Class Activity. : 

1. Running jump the Snake, jump to head a rope, run under a turning 
rope and jump a Waving rope. (Ropes spaced evenly round playground.) 

2. Dodge Ballin Threes. (page 150.) 

3. Jump with 8 or 5 steps start with a turn about (controlled landing). 
Group Practices. 


1. Batting a ball against a wall with hand. (Singly or in twos volleying 
or on the bounce.) (page 142.) 


2. Oblique high jump over rope (3 steps start). (page 125.) 
3. Standing Broad jump. (Low object in the course.) 
4. Crouch jump sideways over arope. (page 128.) 
5. (Forward Roll. (With arun. Teacher in charge.) (page 133.)] 
6. .Crouch jump over a marked space on to a mat. (page 128.) 
(Preparation for catspring. A short distance, Teacher in charge.) 
Game. 


Running passing in twos (competition). (page 152.) 
Ten Trips (with a change after every turn.) (page 174.) 


ei 
Free walking, and walking on the toes or heels. 
(57367) L 
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TABLE 35 


Part I 


iL 

introductory Activity. 

1. Free Dodge Ball (2 groups). (page 178.) 
Change between skipping (inside hands joined), and gallop step sideways, 
(both hands joined). (8 counts each.) 

2. CityGates. (Tables 30.) d 
Running, and running in a slower rhythm (lollowing leaders in teams). 
Skip into open files and continue skipping on the spot with knees high, 
turning about at each signal. 

3. Jumping over a low rope, and jumping to héad a high rope. (Foliowing 
the leaders in teams.) 
Change between walking on the toes, on the heels, and running with knees 
high. 

4. Dodge and Mark. (page 149.) 
Running forward and backward intwos. (Table 32.) 


Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Skip jump on the spot with a complete turn on a given count. 

2. Hopping with alternate knee raising, moving forward and backward 
(8 counts each). 

8. (Toe sideways) Swing step to 6, hopping with alternate leg swinging 
sideways to 6. 


4. Outward jump with one step start, placing the foot across. 
With left foot across, outward jump to the right—go ! 


UE 

(a) (Astride) Free head rolling. (lable 21.) . 
(Crouch, One leg backward) Leg changing with a jump. (Table 24.) 

(b) (Feet close, Head forward) Head pressing backward. 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to touch the 
ground, alternately both hands between; and one hand outside each foot. 

(c) (Astride, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk bending forward. 
' (Crouch) Knee stretching and bending. (page 220.) 


a 
3 

(a) (Short astride) Single arm circling, 4 times with each arm, followed 
by arm bending and stretching sideways, bending and stretching downward. 

(b) (Upward bend) Arm stretching midway, slow bending (Table 28.) 
Pulling contest in fours (lable 15.) 

(c) (Feet close, Arms sideways, slightly relaxed) Arm swinging downward- 
forward, downward-sideways with knee and ankle bending and stretching, 
on each swing. (Repeat to 4 counts.) Repeat the arm swinging with a 
skip jump on each swing (4 counts). (The arm swinging should help the 
jump.) 

4 


(a) Free spring step with a hop. At signal kick the hand sideways several 
times. 
(Toe sideways, Arm sideways) Continuous leg raising with toe tapping 
holding the leg sideways on 4th count. 
[(Crook lying) Knee raising, leg stretching, bending and lowering to crook 
lying. (Repeat to 4 counts.) ] 


O20 

(b) Running practice. 
Stand on one leg with the other raised behind. A high spring upward, 
turning about landing on the same foot. (Informal) (Table 31). 
Giant strides. Hopping on one foot. (ree practice, short spells). 

(ec) Free running, at signal, 4 high jumps on the spot with knee lifting with 
rebound and continue running. 
Leg swinging forward and backward with free arm swinging forward and 
backward. (Table 28.) 


5 


(a) (Astride) Trunk bending from side to side with rhythmical swing, 
stopping in trunk sideways bend on given count. (Table 32.) 
__(b) Tug of war with one hand. 
|(Kneel sitting) Changing to kneeling with head and trunk turning and arm 
swinging to sideways position in one movement. | 


(ec) [Change between lying and long sitting grasping the toes. | 
Skip jump with hip turning. (Shoulder grasp, or arms forward supported 
at wall.) (Table 28.) 

(d) (Astride, Arms sideways, Palms forward) Head and trunk turning 
with hand clapping (Table 33.) 


PAR Il 
6 


Class Activity. 

1. Running, jumping 3 or more ropes of increasing height, and bounding 
over marked spaces. 

2. Free running in twos, batting a ball from one to the other. taking it 
on the bounce. (page 146.) 

3. Oblique high jump. (A rope to each team.) 
Group Practices. ; 

1. Team passing in fours. (page 151.) 

2. High jump over a rope with an immediate forward jump on landing. 
(page 125.) 

8. Team Broad jump. (Table 32). 

4. Running in twos passing a ball or quoit. (page 151.) 

5. Hand stand (Teacher in charge). (page 135.) 


6. Through vault in threes (page 134.) (Preliminary practice without 
a run. The performer, with hands on shoulders of supporters, jumps 
several times on the spot and then jumps through with a strong bendiny 
upward of the knees. Teacher in charge). . 


Game. 
Ball Touch Knock out (page 178.) 
Three Change Ball Relay (page 170.) 


7 


Heel raising with arm raising sideways. 
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TABLE 36 


Part I 


. 1 
{ntvoductory Activity. 

1. Hands joined Tag. (page 156.) 
Running to a given rhythm, change to sprinting. 
Marching with a turn about at signal. 

2. Team passing in fours or sixes. (page 151.) 


Walking on the toes, or with long steps, running, skipping, ete. (Following 
leaders in teams.) 


3. Racing to turn partner from two lines. (Table 13.) 
Free walking, at signal astride jump with arm swinging to clap overhead 
and slap the legs 5 times and continue walking. 
Rhythmic Jump. 5 

1. Astride jump to 4 counts, skip jump with leg parting with rebound 
twice. 


2. (Toe forward) Hopping with toe tapping and knee raising 4 times 
with each leg. (8 counts.) Running on the spot with knees high to 8 counts. 


3. Jump with one step start with a quarter turn on each jump. (Kepeat 
4 times round to places.) 


2 


(a) (Feet close, Head to the left turn) Head rolling forward and turning 
to the right. (Repeat to each side in turn.) (Table 32.) 


Caterpillar walk. 


(b) (Feet close) Slight trunk bending forward, change to trunk bending 
downward with hands behind knees. Unroll. 


(ce) (Feet close) Head bending from side to side. 


Astride, standing on toes, Arms midway, change with a jump to crouch with 
finger support and back again (without pause). 


((Wide crook sitting, grasping feet) Trunk bending to pull head to ankles. | 
[(Lying, hug one knee) Quick leg changing.) (Table 3.) 
(d) (Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to 


touch the ground as far forward as possible and backward between the feet. 
(page 96.) 


3 


(a) (Short astride, One arm upward) Continuous arm changing with 
forward swing, to a given number. (Table 32.) 

(b) (Feet close) Arm swinging forward, backward and circling with 
heel raising on the circling, twice, followed by arm circling with a jump, 
4 times. : 

(c) (Short astride) Arm circling 4 times (4 counts) followed by arm 
circling slowly once (4 counts, even rhythm). 

(d) (Astride) Elbow pressing backward. (Keep the elbows up.) 
(page 101.) 
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(a) Merry go round. (Table 29, group 1.) 
(Toe forward) Continuous leg raising forward, low and high alternately. 
Later, leg raising with toe tapping, holding leg forward on 4th count. 

(b) Change between hop march with knee raised forward, and leg raised 
behind. 
(Heels raise, Arms sideways) Slow knee full bending with arm lowering, 
quick knee stretching with arm raising sideways. 

(ec) Outward jump with one step start, placing the foot across. (Table 35, 
group 1.) (Arms sideways) Leg circling. 

(d) Hopping with alternate leg raising forward, moving forward and 
backward (7 or 8 counts each way. In lines, chain grasp.) 


(Toe sideways) Arm and leg raising sideways, quick hand clap overhead 
- and back to sideways. 


5 


(a) [(Close crook sitting, One hand round opposite knee, free hand on 
knee) Head and trunk turning with single arm swinging midway. | (page 110.) 
(Wide astride, Arms sideways) Trunk bending from side to side to touch 
the ground. (Table 33.) 


(b) (Foot forward (informal).) Head and trunk turning with arm swinging 
to sideways position in one movement. (Several times to the same side, 
change feet and repeat. Turn only to the side of the forward foot.) 
((Lying, Knees to chest, Arms sideways, Palms on ground) Hip turning 
from side to side to touch the ground with knee. (lKeep the shoulders flat 
on the ground and knees together.)] (Fig. 52, page 113.) 


(c) (Astride) Trunk bending from side to side with thythmical swing. 
(Table 32.) 


Part II 
6 
Class Activity. 
1. Running, jumping a series of ropes. (Jump with 3 or 5 steps start and 
controlled landing. Six or eight at once at each rope.) (Table 20.) 


2. High and Low passing practice. 
(Four or six couples ina set. Keep moving all the time.) (page 170.) 


3. Leap frog in fours. (pagel34.) 


Group Practices. 
1. Frog jump from circle to circle. (Table 20.) 
Jump the Swinging rope. (Run to meet the rope.) 
Forward Roll with arun. (page 133.) 
Dribbling a ball round obstacles with foot or stick. (page 152.) 
Through vault. (page 134.) 
Circle Bounce ball. (page 194.) 
Oblique high jump over rope. . 


ND TP wD 
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Game. 
Three Court Dodge Ball. (page 179.) 
Relay Race, (i) Through the legs and in and out alternately. (page 165.) 
(ii) Running and bouncing Relay. (page 171.) 
High and Low passing Race. (page 170.) 


7 
Slight head pressing backward. 


Fie. 91. 
Jumping from a height. Rural School. 


In jumping from a height, the apparatus must be firm and secure and 
the height of the jump adapted to the capabilities of the children. A safe 
landing must be ensured, the teacher standing by to support. 


Fie, 92. 
Group practice. Throwing through a hoop. 


1 


Fic. 93. 
Group practice. Intercepting in threes. 
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TABLE 37 


PART [| 


1 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Hop step and jump. (lree practice.) 

In twos, skipping (S counts), gallop step sideways facing partner (S counts), 
and then back to back with partner (8 counts). (With or without joining 
hands.) 

2. Dodge and Mark. (page 149.) 

Running, running with knees high and marching. (In a series to a given 
number.) 

8. Free spring step with a hop, at signal jump upward with knee lifting 
with rebound (astride jump with arm swinging, skip jump crouching and 
springing up, etc.), to a given number and continue spring step. 

Change between marching, marching on heels or toes, Finish in open files 
marking time with ankle stretching. 

4. Race across through partner’s legs and leap frog on the return. 
(Iwo lines wide apart.) . 

Running forward and backward. (In twos, both hands joined.) (Table 9.) 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Astride jump with rebound to 6, hopping with alternate knee 
raising to 6. 

2. (Toe sideways) Swing and hop step. (Swing step right and left 
to 2 counts, on the 3rd count hop on the right foot swinging left leg high.) . 
(swing, swing, hop, etc.) 

3. Skip jump with rebound, star jump on every 4th jump. 


4. Skip jump, moving to the right and left alternately. (In twos, 
supporter holding partner’s hands to assist the jump.) 


2 

(a) (Crouch) Head dropping forward and stretching upward. 
Hopping on the spot with alternate knee raising. Trunk bending downward 
with alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead. 
‘Change between lying and long sitting grasping toes. ] 

(b) (Astride) Free head rolling. (page 95.) 
(Crouch, One leg sideways.) Leg changing with a jump. 

(ec) (Astride, Upward bend.) Trunk bending forward. 
(Astride.) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to touch the 
ground, alternately both hands between and one hand outside each foot. 
(Table 12.) 


3 


(a) (Astride.) Elbow pressing backward. (Keep the elbows up.) 
(page 101.) ; 

(b) (Upward bend.) Arm stretching twice midway, once sideways, to 
6 counts (or twice sideways and once midway). 

(ec) Pushing contest in twos. (page 102.) 

(d) (Short astride, One arm upward) Arm changing with forward 
swing, (4 counts), followed by arm bending and alternate arm stretching 
upward and downward. (4 counts.) 
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(a) Walking sideways on the toes (8 counts), gallop step sideways 
(8 counts), jumping on the last count to knees full bend with hands on 
knees. Knee springing (4 counts), hopping turning round about (4 counts), 
jumping up on the last count ready to repeat in opposite direction. (King 
formation.) ; 

(b) Jumping with 3 or 5 steps start. 

(Toe forward) Leg raising with toe tapping, knee raise and arms sideways 
on 4th count. Later, add hand clap under knee in knee raise position. 

(ec) Hopping with alternate knee raising and arm swinging, at signal 
hopping on the Spot with leg raising forward to kick the hand several times 
with the same leg (or leg swinging forward and backward). 

- (Heels raise, Arms sideways) Knee full bending with arm changing to 
head rest. 

i(Lying) Alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead followed 
by knee raising, stretching, and lowerinz swinging to cross-legged sitting. | 


4) 


(a) (Astride—{Kneel sitting]) Trunk turning from side to side with 
rhythmical swing and alternate elbow pressing backward. (Arm position 
as for elbow pressing backward,) (page 101). (The pressing backward of 
the elbow assists the trunk turning. Keep the elbows up.) 

{(Kneel sitting) Change from sitting on the heels to sitting on the right 
and left of heels alternately, (without touching ground with hands.) } 


(b) (Wide astride, Arms sideways) Trunk bending from side to side 
to touch the ground. (Table 9.) 


(c) (Astride, One hand low on hip.) Head and trunk turning with 
Single arm swinging midway. (Table 34.) 


(d) (Astride, Arms sideways, Palms forward) Quick trunk turning with 
hand clapping. (Table 33.) 


Part IT 
6 


Class Activity. 
1. Running, jumping over low ropes and jumping to head high ropes, 
alternately. (4 ropes evenly spaced.) 
2. Allin Race, gallop step sideways. (Skipping, hopping, etc.) (page 160.) 
3. Jump with one step start turning about in the air (controlled landing.} 
4. Running, bounding over a series of ropes (evenly spaced.) 
Group Practices. 
1. Hopping up to a line and jumping a marked space. (Table 25.} 
2. Dodge Ball in Threes. (page 150.) 
3. Skipping. (Through 2 ropes, Double Dutch, or individually, Double 
Through, or team skipping with variations.) 
4, [Two consecutive Forward Rolls. (page 133.}] 
5. Through vault: (page 134.) 


(57267) ES. 
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6. Batting a ball to keep rally going. (In twos over a rope, against a 
wall, or running freely.) (page 147.) 


7. High jump over rope off named foot. 
8. Circle Bounce Ball. (page 194.) 


Game. 

Ball Touch. (page 177.) 
Relay Race. (In and out between obstacles, pat bouncing a ball, etc.) 
(page 167.) 


Touch toes and unroll. 


Fic. 94. 
Sitting. (Class using boards.) 
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Fie. 95. 
Lying. “ Bicycling. 


Fic. 96. 
Kneeling. (Class using boards.\ 


Bie. 97. 
Lying. Hug the knee. (Note use of mats.) 


(57367) L4 
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TABLE 38 


Part I 


r) 1 
Introductory Activity. 

1. Running, bounding ona given count. (Later two or three consecutive 
' bounds.) Free walking, at signal running on the spot with knees high. 

2. Crusts and Crumbs, or Touch Hands and Run. Running sideways, 
changing direction at signal. 

3. Keep the ball moving. (Try to score highest number of consecutive 
passes in a given time.) 

Running, marching with a turn about and marching with long and short 
steps. 

4. Double ring, running or skipping in opposite directions, at signal 
form one ring. Continue in same direction weaving in and out. (Grand 
chain without hands.) 

Hop march with knee raised forward, hop march with leg raised behind 
and marching. (In a series to a given number.) 
Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Two skip jumps with rebound, feet astride with rebound, 2 jumps 
with heel clicking and rebound, finishing with feet together. 

(1 and, 2 and, astride and, 1 and, 2 and, together and; etc.) 

2. Hopping with alternate knee raising to 4, swing step to 8. 

3. Skip jump with rebound with a complete turn on a given count. 

4. Skip jump with rebound 3 times, jump with leg parting with rebound 
3 times. 

2 


(a) (Feet close) Head bending from side to side. 
(Crouch.) Leg jumping backward to 6 counts. (Continuously. Jump both 
legs backward and to crouch. Keep the hips up.) 

(b) (Astride [Crook sitting]) Head turning from side to side. 
(Astride, Arms sideways) Trunk bending downward to touch one foot with 
opposite hand and stretching upward without pause. (Repeat continuously.) 
(Table 8.) 
((Astride long sitting) Trunk bending to touch alternate feet with opposite 
hand. 
(Crook lying) Knee raising, leg stretching, bending and lowering to crook 
lying, each leg in turn followed by both legs together. | 

(c) (Toe backward) Toe lunge backward. (page 106.) 
Left (right) toe backward in lunge position—place | Recover—place ! 
(Weight on the front foot, back leg well stretched, a straight line from head 
to heel.) 


Caterpillar or Bear walk. 3 


(a) Foot placing sideways with arm raising sideways or midway. Later, 
foot placing sideways with arm raising sideways, heel raising and lowering 
with arm raising midway and lowering sideways. 

With arm raising sideways, left (right) foot sideways—place ! With 
arm vaising midway, heels—vaise! With arm lowering to sideways 
position, heels—lower | With arm lowering foot recover—place ! Repeat 
to numbers. 

(b) Line Tug of war, (page 102.) 

(c) (Short astride) Slow arm raising forward-upward quick stretching 
downward. (Keep waist in, head high.) 

(d) (Short astride, One arm upward) Arm circling. (Both arms moving 
simultaneously.) (page 98.) 
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(a) Hop and jump (Off each foot in turn. Free practice.) 
(Arm sideways). Leg circling in one count (3 times), followed by leg 
circling forward and sideways once in 8 counts. 
(Crook sitting, One knee straight, Arms straight, finger support at sides). 
Quick leg changing, at signal stop with arms sideways, and feet off ground. | 
(b) Walking on the toes, knee springing and knee stretching (3 counts 
each.) (Table 28.) 
(c) Step and hon with leg swinging moving sideways. (Table 33.) 
Knees full bend. Tug of war. (Groups of four round small chalk circles.) 
(d) Free spring step, at signal hug the knee. (Heels raise). Slow knee 
full bending with arm raising midway. : 


4) 


(a) (Astride) Trunk bending sideways with rhythmic pressing to 4 counts. 

(Repeat several times to each side.) 
Trunk bending to the left with rhythmic PUSSY Neett ! Bend, 2 

3, stretch! 1, 2, 3, up ! etc. 
Skip jump with hip turning. (Table 28.) 

(b) (Astride) Trunk bending downward to grasp with both hands outside 
left and right ankles alternately, changing with trunk swinging. (Table 32.) 

(ec) (Short astride) Head and trunk turning from side to side with arm 
swinging to sideways position. (Test the position frequently, arms may 
swing slightly above the horizontal.) (page 109.) 
|(Cross-legged sitting) Quick trunk turning from side to side to touch the 
ground behind with both hands.] ; 


Part II 


6 

Class Activity. 

1. Runnmg high and broad jump. (Table 35.) 

2. Oblique high jump over a series of ropes. 

8. Running, bouncing and catching a ball round partner. (Two lines 
wide apart, both run simultaneously, a ball to every player.) (page 172.) 

4. Running, jump over a series of ropes with 3 or 5 steps start and 
controlled ianding. (Table 11.) 


Group Practices. 

1. High jump over a rope with a quarter turn in the air. (Singly, or in 
twos landing with hands joined, facing partner.) (page 125.) 

2. Intercepting in Threes. (page 150.) 

3. dump the swinging rope. (Run to meet rope, swing fast or slow, 
higher and higher.) 

4, Hand stand in fours or cartwheels. (Teacherin charge.) (page 135.) 

5. Crouch jump over a marked space to land on mat. (Later, over a 
low rope in the course.) (page 128.) 

6. Fielding and Aiming Practice. (Bowling ata target, etc.) (page 153.) 
Fielding a ball, ete. (page 154.) 

7. Standing Broad jump. (Forward or sideways. Try to veat indi- 
vidual record.) . 

8. Oblique hign jump. (Two consecutive jumps over two parallel ropes, 
Ropes about one yard apart, one step between ropes.) 


Game. 


Three Court Dodge Ball. (page 179.) 
Team Obstacle Race. (page 166.) 


< 


Free marching, 


Pre. 98. 
Running jump to head an object 


Cirvcular Pillar Ball. Throwing practice in background, 


Fic. 100. 
Good posture in holding rope for jumpin 


oR 


Fia. 101. 
Free practice o, cartwheels. 
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‘ TABLE 39 


Part I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Hopping with high knee raising twice, 3 running steps with a high 
spring on tne ‘last one. 

(1-and-2-and-1-2-3-and etc.) 

Hop march with knee raised forward. spring step and running with knees 
high. (In a series to a given number.) 

2. Running in threes with a skipping rope (Table 30, Group 6), or 
running in threes, changing to gallop step sideways in rings of three. 
(Table 15.) 


Change between mmarehing, marching on the heels or toes, and skipping. 
(6 counts each.) 


3. Gallop step sideways, turning about on a given count. (Continue in 
same direction facing opposite way.) 
Running, and running to a slower rhythm. 


4. Running to a given rhythm, change to sprinting. 
Follow the Leader. (Skip, hop, crawl, spring step, etc.) 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Astride jump, turning about on 4th count. (Later with completé 
turn in the air.) 


2. Hopping with toe placing sideways, and rebound as the feet come 
together. 


(Left, together, right, together 1 and, 2 and, etc.) 
8. Hopping with toe tapping and knee raising alternately, 4 times with 
each leg. (8 counts). Hopping with alternate knee raising. (8 counts.) 


4, Two jumps with leg parting with rebound, and jump to astride, two 
jumps with heel clicking with rebound, and jump the feet together. 


2 


(a) (Astride [Cross-legged sitting]) Head dropping forward and pressing 
backward, and stretching upward. 

Head forwavd—drop! Head backward—press ! Head upward— 

stretch | ‘ 

(Astride) Trunk bending forward. Trunk bending downward to grasp the 
ankles, rhythmic pressing. Unroll. (Table 10.) 

(b) (Astride [Crook sitting] Head to the left turn) Head rolling forward 
and turning to the right. (Repeat to each side in turn.) (Table 32.) 
(Crouch) Six small steps forward with hands, jump = crouch on. (Repeat 

several times.) 

(c) (Head rest) Slight trunk bending forward. 

Astride, standing or toes, Arms midway, change with a jump to crouch with 
finger support and back again. (without pause.) 

[(Kneel sitting) Change from sitting on the heels to sitting on the right 
and lef! of heels alternately. (Without touching the ground with the hands.) ] 
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(a) Elbow pressing backward with arm flinging on every 38rd count. 
(page 101.) 

(b) (Short astride) Arm circling to 4 counts, arm bending and stretching 
sideways and downward to 4 counts. 

(c) (Heels raise, Arms sideways, slightly relaxed) Arm swinging with 
knee and ankle bending and stretching (4 counts) (Table 35), followed by 
arm circling with skip jumping (4 counts). 

(d) (Short astride) Arm raising forward-upward, Arm bending and 
stretching sideways followed by quick arm bending and stretching sideways 
in one count, arm lowering. (Repeat to 5 counts). 


4 


(a) Sideways jump with one step start, placing the foot across. 

(Toe sideways, Arms sideways) Continuous leg raising sideways, low and 
high alternately. 

((Crook sitting.) Tapping with toes and heels alternately, at signal stop 
with arms sideways and feet off ground. ] 

(b) Free hopping with high knee raising and arm swinging. (Table 28). 
(Heels raise) jump to knees full bend with arms sideways. Arm swinging 
to clap overhead, or to slap knees, and sideways in one movement. 

(Change between lying, cross-legged sitting and standing. | 

(c) Change between hop march with foot raised behind (4 counts) and 
running with knees high (8 counts) (Even rhythm). 

(Knee raise) Leg stretching backward with arm raising sideways. (Table 34.) 


5 


(a) Lunging outward touching the ground (informal). 
To touch the ground, lunge outward with the left (right) foot—go / 

Recover—place ! 
(Reach out with hands, keep the back foot on ground) (page 113.) 

(b) Run round the hand (Table 25.) y 
(Astride [Cross-legged sitting] Under bend, (page 92) Trunk bending 
from side to side (continuously). 

(c) (Astride [Kneel sitting]) Head and trunk turning from side fo side 
with rhythmical swing and alternate elbow pressing backward. (Table 37.) 


Part II 


6 


Class A ctivity. 
i. Running, jump over several ropes of increasing height. (Free jump 
or with 3 or 5 steps start between each jump.) 


2. Giant strides. (From foot to foot, hopping, or jumping on both 
feet. See who can get the farthest with one or more jumps.) 


3. Running Broad jump over marked spaces (or mats) and bounding 
over low objects. 


4. Circular running jump over moving rope. (Table 27.) 
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Group Practices. 


1. High jump over a rope followed by an immediate forward jump or © 
crouch jump over a space. (Land on a mat, from crouch jump.) 


2. Hit the Dodger. (page 159.) 

Leap frog in fours or threes. 

Upward jump in threes. 

Dribbling a ball round obstacles with foot or stick. (page 152.) 
Running, circular jumping to catch a ball. (page 143.) 


7’. Hitting and volleying practice. (Running batting a ball in the air or 
across to a partner or against a wall, or over a rope. Try to keep the rally 
going.) (page 146.) 


8. Crouch jump or skip jump sideways over a rope. 

9. [Backward Roll]. (page 133.) 
Game. 
Running passing in twos. (Competition, with small ball or football.) 
Over and Under Leap frog Relay. (page 165.) 


4 


Foot placing sideways with arm raising sideways or midway. 


Py. Fee 


Fic. 102. 
Preparation for Leap frog. 


Fre. 103. 
Ball practices. Heading, Throwing. 


: Fie. 104. 


Roundine over vope 


Fie. 1UVo. 


Obstacle Race. Through hoops ; crouch jump over rope ; 
yvound a circle ; gump the rope. 
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TABLE 40 


PART 
7 


Introductory Activity, 


1. Round your partner on the run. (Passing behind first.) (Table 
19, group 4.) Change between marcHing and marching with long steps. 

2. Free running, at signal running on the spot with knees high. Three 
running steps and a hop with leg raised behind (or forward). (I*ree forma- 
tion or large ring.) 

3. All in Race. (Gallop step sideways, skipping, etc.) (page 160.) 
Free walking, finishing in open files, marking time with ankle stretching. 

4. Ball Touch. (page 177.) 


Spring step with a hop, turning about at signal. (Following the leaders 
in teams.) 


Rhythmic Jump. 

1. Low skip jump, a high jump on every 8rd count. (Later, moving 
forward and backward.) 

2. (Toe sideways) Swing and hop step twice (Table 37) swing step 
hopping on 6th count. 

(Swing, swing, hop, 1, 2, 3, swing, 2, 3, 4, 5, hop, etc.) 

3. Crosswise jump, high with rebound twice, low without rebound 

4 times. (Even rhythm.) 


2 


(a) (Crouch [Crook sitting]) Head dropping forward and stretching 
upward. 
(Crouch) Leg jumping backward to 6 counts. (Table 38.) 

((Crook sitting, Arms straight, Finger support at sides) Tapping ground 
with toes and heels alternately, stopping with arms sideways and feet off 
ground. | 

(b) (Feet close, Upward bend) Trunk bending forward. Trunk bending 
downward with hands behind knees. Unroll. 

((In twos, Crook lying, holding hands above head) Leg raising to touch 
partner’s toes. (Table 23.)] 

(ce) (Astride [Cross-legged sitting]) Free head rolling. (page 95.) 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to touch the 
ground as far forward as possible and backward between the feet. 
(page 96.) 


3 


(a) Four Cornered Tug of war. (page 102.) 

(b) Arm swinging sideways and downward continuously to reach midway 
in four grades, holding midway position on 4th count. (The arms move 
progressively higher at each swing.) 

(c) (Upward bend) Arm stretching twice midway and once sidewsys 
to 6 counts (or twice sideways and once midway.) 
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(a) Skipping (following the leader in teams) change to gallop step side- 
ways (team rings without joining hands.) At signal jump to knees full 
bend with hands on knees. (Repeat the whole.) 

(b) Free running, stopping in a given position (e.g. hug the knee ; one knee 
raised ; or standing on one leg with knee bent, finger support on the ground, 
back leg straight and raised high behind). 

Continuous leg swinging forward and backward with free arm swinging and 
slight heel raising. (Table 28.) 
(ec) Jump sideways with 3 steps start, placing the foot across. 
(Arms sideways, Toe backward) Knee raising with arm changing to head 
rest ; arm swinging sideways to touch the legs and back to head rest in 
one movement. (Repeat the arm swinging two or three times.) 
Head rest and knee—raise ! Arm swinging to touch the legs and back 
to head rest teice—go! 1!2! Arms and knee—lower ! 


5) 


(a) (Astride) Trunk bending from side to side with rhythmical swing 

(4 counts), followed by slow trunk bending from side to side once (4 counts). 
(Left and right and left and right, and left-2-3-4.) 

(b) (Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to 
touch the ground on the outer side of one foot with the opposite hand, and 
clapping the ground between the feet with both hands. (Repeat to each side 
alternately.) Unroll. 

(To the right and clap, to the left and clap, etc.) 

(ec) [(Lying Knees to chest, Arms sideways, Palms on ground) Hip 
turning from side to side, to touch the ground with knee. (Table 36.) | 
(Astride) Jumping with turn about and rebound. (Later with complete 
turn. Land with feet astride.) 


l27Arae TEL 


6 
Class Activity. 

1. Jumping with one or three steps start and arm swinging forward- 
upward. (Free practice, high spring and quick swing of arms, body and 
arms well stretched in the air.) - 

2. Jumping the moving ropes. (In files or loose group. Long ropes 
held low, and carried up and down or round playground; Class run 
jumping the ropes as they meet them.) 

3. Running pat bouncing a ball round partner. (Two lines wide apart, 
both run simultaneously, a ball to every player) (page 172.) 

Group Practices. 
‘1. Oblique high jump. (Two consecutive jumps over two parallel ropes, 
second rope higher than first one.) (Table 38.) 

2. Drop throws on to circular targets, (page 145), or aiming at a stump 
or post. (page 155.) 

8. Skipping. (Individually. Crosswise jump, tapping step or other 
rhythmic jump or in a group with a long rope. Jumping with a turn 
about, turning the rope quicker and quicker, etc.) 

4. High jump over rope off named foot. (Later with an about turn, 
singly, or in twos, landing holding inside hands facing the rope.) 
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5. Batting the ball up with the hand. (In twos or more, try to keep 

ae ball off the ground.) 
6. [Crouch jump over a marked space to land on a mat with an immediate 

Forward Roll on landing.] 

7. Sideways jump progressing forward over two earalel ropes. 
(Table 25.) 

8. Hop step and jump. (To beat individual record.) 

9. Batting a ball against a wall. (Singly or in twos, taking the ball 
on the bounce or volleying.) (page 147.) 


Game. 
Circle Pass Out. (Competition, several groups) (page 151.) 
Three Change Ball Relay. (page 170.) 


7 
Slight head pressing backward. 


Fic. 106. 
Group work with older children. 
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we UO 
Free practice. Group 


Var 
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TABLE 4] 


Part I : aa 


1 
Introductory Activity. 
1. Running sideways, crossing the feet alternately in front and behind. 
(l*ree practice.) 
Marching with a turn about. (page 115.) 
2. Gallop step sideways round partner and back to place. (Iwo lines 
wide apart, moving simultaneously. Later as a race.) 
. Change between running, and running with knees high. 
3.. Team Tag. (page 159.) 
Running, change to running in slower rhythm and marching. 
4. Change between running (S counts), spring step with a hop 


(4 counts), running (8 counts), and hop march with knee raised forward 
(4 counts) (even rhythm). 


Marching, change to marching with ankle stretching. (page 116.) 
Rhythmic Jump. 
1. (Astride) Jump with heel clicking with rebound, twice facing front 
and twice turning about. 

2. Heel and toe tapping step forward, twice with each foot (S counts). 
Later, add 4 changes with heel tapping and 4 changes with toe tapping 
(8 counts). (Table 25). 


3. Skip jump, jumping with leg parting with rebound on every 3rd 
jump (with support). 


2 


(a) Head bending from side to side. 
(Toe backward) Toe lunge backward. (Later, add toe tapping with slight 
leg raising.) (page 106.) 

(b) (Astride [Crook sitting]) Head turning from side to side. 
(Astride) Trunk bending downward with rhythmic pressing to touch the 
ground with knuckles and palms alternately. (page 96.) 

(c) (Astride, Low hands on hips) Slight trunk bending forward, head 
dropping forward and stretching upward. 
(Crouch with finger support) Star jump and back to crouch. (Repeat 2 or 
3 times). 

3 


(a) Arm bending and stretching at a wall. (page 101.) 

(b) Foot placing sideways with arm raising sideways, heel raising and 
lowering with arm raising midway and lowering sideways. (Table 38.) 

(c) (Short astride) Arm circling 4 times (4 counts), followed by arm 
circling once (4 counts) (even rhythm). 


4 


(a) Step and hop with leg swinging, moving sideways. (Table 33). 
(Toe forward) Changing with knee raising to toe backward continuously 
(4 counts) (Table 33), followed by Leg circling forward, sideways and 
backward, (4 counts). _ 
((Lying, One leg raised) Leg changing continuously]. 
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(b) Merry go round. (Changing direction at signal) (Table 29). 
Skip jump, knees full bend with arms sideways on 4th count, arm changing 
to head rest, knee stretching with arm lowering. 
{(Lying) Alternate knee raising to touch knee with forehead, followed by 
knee raising, stretching and lowering swinging to cross-legged sitting. | 

(c) Skipping anywhere, at signal drop to knees full bend with knees 
forward, knee springing. At second signal continue skipping. 
(Knee raise) Leg changing with a jump. 


5 


(a) (Astride, One hand low on hip) Head and trunk turning with single 
arm swinging midway. (Table 34). 


(b) (Astride) Trunk bending from side to side with rhythmic pressing 
(3 counts). 

(Left, 2, 3, right, 2, 3, etc.) 

(c) [(Kneel sitting) Change from sitting on the heels to sitting on the 
right and left of heels alternately (without touching the ground with the 
hands.) | 
Lunging outward, touching the ground. (Table 39). 


Pere AE 
6 


Class Activity. , 

1. Running, Fence and Ditch jump. (Two or more jumps in the 
course). 

2. Obstacle run over ropes. (Crawl under, jump over, jump to head 
a rope, jump the Snake, Waving rope, etc.) 

3. Quick off the Mark. (Variations, page 149). 

Group Practices. 

1. Downward jump from a height, with arm swinging forward- 
upward. (A good stretch of the body and arms in the air. Later over 
arope). (page 124.) 

2. Batting a ball over a low rope. (In twos or small groups). 

3. Hand stand in twos. (page 135.) 

4. Jump between two ropes. (Two ropes held or supported on stands, 
one rope above the other. ‘‘ Jump through the Window’. Later raise 
the lower rope). (page 125). 

5. Skip jump over a rore with turns. (e.g. skip jump with rebound over 
rope, skip jump with about turn and other variations). 

6. Team passing. (In fours or sixes). 

7. Standing high jump over rope. (page 132). 


8. Crouch jump sideways over low box or stool. (Hands are placed on 
the box). 


9. Trick throwing. (In twos or threes) (page 134). 
Game. 
Relay Race. Dribbling a ball in and out obstacles with foot or stick. 
(Teams of 4 or 5) (page 152). 
Ten Trips (with a change after every turn). (page 174). 


uf 


Heel raising with arm raising midway. 
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TABLE 42 


Part I 


1 


Introductory Activity. 

1. Running, bounding over marked spaces. Change between marching 
and marching on the toes or heels. 

2. Change between hopping with high knee raising (2 counts) and 
running (4 counts). ' 

(1 and, 2 and, 1, 2, 3, 4 etc.) 

Marching sideways on the toes, changing direction at signal. 

8. Running Circle Catch, without centre player. (page 142.) 
Running to a given rhythm, change to sprinting. 

4. Jumping the moving rope. (Table 40, group 6.) 
In twos, skipping, gallop step sideways. (Facing and back to back with 
partner 8 counts each). (Table 37). 


Rhythmic Jump. 
1. Skip jump with rebound, star jump on a given count. 
2. Hopping with toe placing forward, sideways and backward, and 


rebound as the feet come together (4 counts). (Repeat continuously with 
each foot in turn). 


3. Crosswise jump, high with leg parting and rebound twice, low without 
rebound 4 times. 
(High and 2 and, low, 2, 3, 4.) 


2 


(a) (Astride) [Cross-legged sitting] Head to the left turn. Head rolling 
forward and turning to the right. (Repeat to each side in turn). (Table 32.) 

(Crouch) Knee stretching and bending 4 times, 4 small steps forward 
with the hands, and jump to crouch on 5. 

(b) (Head rest) Slight trunk bending forward. 
(Crouch, One leg sideways) Leg changing with a jump. 

(c) (Astride [Crook sitting}) Head dropping forward and pressing 
backward. (Table 39). 

(Astride [Long sitting}) Trunk bending downward to grasp the ankles, 
rhythmic pressing. (Table 10). 

[Change between lying and long sitting grasping toes.] 


3 


(a) (Astride) Alternate elbow pressing backward and arm flinging. 
(page 101.) 

(b) (Heels raise, Arms. sideways, slightly relaxed) Arm swinging 
with knee and ankle bending and stretching (4 counts) followed by arm 
circling with skip jumping. (4 counts). (Table 35.) 

(c) (Short astride, One arm upward) Arm changing with forward 
swing, (4 counts), followed by arm bending and alternate arm stretching 
upward and downward. (4 counts.) 

(d) (Informal lunge with hand support) Single arm swinging forward, 
backward .and forward-upward, twice, followed by arm circling 4 times. 
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(a) Running forward, backward or sideways as directed. (Loose group.) 
Knees full bend, knee springing, at signal one jump in any direction (or 
star jump on the spot) and continue knee springing. (Table 25.) 

[(Lying) Bicycling. Quick changing to standing without touching the 
ground with hands. | 

(b) Change between walking (following the leaders in teams) and run- 
ning with knees high (in team rings), stopping at signal in knee raise 
position. (Short spells with knees high, frequent stops.) 

(c) Running forward and backward stopping on toes at signal. (Chain 
grasp in lines). 

(Toe forward). Continuous leg raising with toe tapping, holding the leg 
raised forward on the 4th count with arms raised sideways. (Move arms 
on 4th count.) 


5 


(a) (Astride, Arms forward, Palms touching) Continuous head and 
trunk turning with single arm swinging sideways and back again to touch 
the forward hand, in one movement. (Repeat several times to the same 
side). (page 110.) 

With arm swinging, trunk turning to the left (right)—begin ! Turn- 
and—\—and—2-and-stop ! etc. ; 

(b) (Short astride [Kneel sitting|) Head and trunk turning from side 
to side with arm swinging to sideways position. (Table 38.) 


(c) (Astride, One hand head rest) Trunk bending sideways sliding the 
free hand down the leg. (Repeat several times to each side.) 
(Table 22.) 


Part II 


6 


Class Activity. 
1. Leap frog. (Later as a race in files.) 


2. Running, jumping over a low. rope and to head a high rope 
alternately. 


38. Running, bounding over a series of ropes of increasing height. 

4. Race across playground, bouncing and catching, pat bouncing, or 
baiting up a ball. (page 168.) 
Group Practices. \ 

1. Through vault (page 134.) 

2. High jump over a rope. [With an immediate Forward Roll on 
landing (page 133).] 

3. [Crouch jump through two hoops (page 128).] 


_ 4 Standing Broad jump. (Sideways, see who can cover given distance 
in fewest jumps.) 


5. Upward jump in threes. (page 122.) 
6. Oblique high jump over rope. 


7. Running, passing in twos. (For netball, shinty, touch and pass 
or football (page 152) ). 


8. Cartwheels. (page 137.) 
9. (Backward Roll. (page 133.)] 
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Game. 
Under and Overarm Passing race (In twos). 
Three Court Dodge Ball. (page 179.) 
Running and Bouncing Relay. (page 171.) 


7 


Touch toes and unroll. 


(page 172.) 
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INDEX 


Subject o¥ Movement Page 
Abdominal Exercises... 18, 107 
Accommodation .. ae Hip MNS Fes} 
Agility Exercises “nc wae UAT 
Aiming Practices 47, 143 
All-in Ball Touch 178 

» », Bounce and Catch Relay. 48, 168 
oy ay RAC 48, 160 
ep lar 48, 159 
American. Ball 49, 192 
Apparatus for Games 20, 60 
- » Physical Exer- 
cises .. 20, 202 
, improvised .. 60, 78, 202 
Arch Ball Rounders ae 49, 191 
» and Straddle Relay. . 48, 165 - 
2 funnel Ball, S. 48, 174 
Atm bending and _ stretching 
against awall .. oq toi! 
» circlings and swingings and 
Variations ne 98, 100 
» raisings A is LO) 
,, Stretching sideways and 
midway .. 39 
Astride jump and Variations 116, 117 
re position (also — short 
astride) a ss S10) 
Athletics .. rat AG Senne Ov/ins 
Attention .. ne Ai OO 
Backward Roll .. ve 22 133 
Balance and Leg Exercises Ls 
Balland Hoop Relay .. 48, 169 
iis lxropel Relay Be 48, 169 
» Passing v. Team Running 48, 176 
» Jxaces af ae 48, 168 
by Louch: , we 48, 177 

»  Knock- out ae 48, 178 

Batting practice, Rounders, Stool- 
ball, Cricket .. 48, 153 

ra practice with hand 
(beginners) - 47, 140, 146 
Bicycling .. ar : 127 
Bombardment aS “49, 193 
Bounce and Catch Relay 48, 168 
Re Hand Ball a3 49, 185 
Bouncing and Catching .. 47, 140 

oy ,, Lhrowing  altern- 
ately .. 47, 141, 172 
», ball across to partner 47, 141 
* into circle ta 47, 144 
Bowling practice 3c 48, 153 
Breaks c Se co Mligyy 
Breathing Exercises ais 72, 199 
Captain Ball (American Ball) 49, 191 
Cartwheels . 137 
Catch with Rightand Left Hands 47 , 140 
by Nélonobe Paeier? s Tail 48, 157 
Catching contest in Twos 48, 171 
Caterpillar walk .. ae so 128 


Subject or Movement Page 
Chain Touch re a 48, 156 
Change balls with partner 47, 141 


Changing after exercise .. 
Chasing games 


Chinese Wall ue a 48; 157 
Circle Bounce Ball Ba 49, 194 
, Chase af ae 48, 157 
,, Gap Passing 48, 174 
» or Zig-Zag ‘Chase Ball 48, 172 
5) ass Out a Ae 48, 151 
Circular Dodge Ball ic 48, 177 
» or Passing Rounders 49, 191 
, Pillar Ball Ae 49, 181 
Close Standing .. af eo 
Clothing » 19, 46, 81, 203 
Coaching : 36, 44 
Commanding . 33, 206, 250 

Pe for Rhythmic 
Jumps .. so JUS) 
Competition 30, 41, 67, 148 
Contests USS alee. AMey5) 
Corner Spry ve 48, 173 
Correction of faults $0 oO 
Couple Tag A Bin 48, 156 
Crawling .. a die 128 
Cricket : ve 40) ‘49, 147 

Crook Sitting (also Wide Crook 
Sitting) . 89 
Cross- legged sitting af ne tele! 
Crosswise jump ete ao WIR 

Crouch jump (Rabbit hop) and 
Variations Ee 128 

“* position (also with finger 
support) : Oy 

Crow hop—see Heel raising and 
Knee full bending «. -. 104 
Dancing .. : - 61, 78 
Dodge and Mark | 56 48, 149 
. Ball : 2 177, 178 
3 ,, in Threes a5 48, 150 
- Football .. a cee yes 
Dodging an opponent .. 48, 152 
Double Jump Touch .. 48, 156 
Downward jump from a height 124, 326 
“Drawing the Bow” .. a) LOS 
Dribbling a Ball .. . 48, 152, 168 
+ in and out obstacles 48, 167 
Drop Throws Sp a 47, 145 

Duck walk—-see Heel raising and 
Knee full bending ie we RO! 


Elbow pressing backward (and 
arm flinging) .. 48 LO 
End) Bally. - Sy 49, 178 
Equipment for Games 20, 60, 202 
Exchange Ball Relay 48, 170 
3 INGE Ac 48, 163 


Subject or Movement Page 
Fatigueinrelationtoexercise 21, 22, 77 


Fence and Ditch Jump .. ws 125 
Fielding practice eh 48, 154 
File Gap Passing a ey i) 
», Races Hf Fa 48, 160 
» Relay Races aig 48, 160 
Fishes in the Net ate 48, 156 
Flag Race Pee as 48, 161 
Floor Exercises bus 107, 201 
Foot forward (informal) ceo» Ou 
Football 40, 49, 147 
», practices 152;, los 

ee bouch! 92. Ne AS: 
Footwork, practices for .. us 248 
Formations ys 55 76, 199 
Forward Jump .. ao PAL 
»  Lunge (informal) a 591 

», Roll (Somersault) 133 
Four Court Post or Skittle Ball ‘49, 183 
Free and Caught ie 48, 157 
French and English me 48, 158 
4 MOU _ 4s es 48, 156 
Gallop Step sideways .. 118 


Games, Coaching of “ae: 44 
» », Facilities and conditions 

for play ; 56, 78 

, tor different age groups 50, 80 


», , Organisation of . 37, 42, 80 
» Period 19, 42, 49 
», Practices 139, 250 


» », Range and scope for Loe 


and girls oe 37 

AN Scheme ' ‘46, 50 
General Activity .. ate re 4 tile: 
Giant Strides oy ans se 1S 
Goal Shooting Practice .. 48, 153 
Grounds, care of . 43 


Groups or Teams, Organisation of 28, 80 


Hand Ball es ay 49, 185 
yy Stand. ays aie ne NOD 
» ennis ie . 49, 190 

Hands joined Touch * 48, 156 


Head and Trunk Turning com- 
bined with arm move- 

ments .. aE 109, 110 

, bending sideways (forward) 95 


,, dropping forward eins 
ward) .. .. 04 
» xercises .. ae 93 
» pressing backward es 95 
© EES as oe ve 92 
,, rolling — ma ae 95 
turning 94 


Heading a balloon or light ball 47, 140 
Heel raising and knee full bending 

(also variation) se. AOS 
High and Low Passing Race 48, 170 
jump over a rope followed 


” 


by forward jump 125 
Hip turning in lying, see Trunk 
Turning (informal) .. - 113 
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Subject or Movement Page 
Hit the Dodger .. 48, 159 
Hitting partner with beanbag or 
» ball os 47, 143 
a practice . sak ae 48, 153 
Hockey (Shinty) . : 49, 187 
a ) practices 152, 171 
Hoop, Aiming enanee or 47, 145 
A, Race a 48, 168 
a Running “through and 
jumping a = io SOR 
Hop Marches . + 118 
» » step and jump ve Be 
Hopping and Variations. . oe JbSe 
me Race, see Races 48, 160 
- Touch |= = 48, 156 
7s with leg swinging side- 
ways .. “% a aT 
Hop-scotch 7 - 47, 145 
a colt. #e 49, 194 
Hug the knee, see Knee cma: 105 
Hurly Burly a 49, 183 
Hygiene of games, swimming 45, 65 
* ,, Physical Training .. 21 
Imagination, use of as i ae 
Imitation, use of sts in Tee 
Imitative Movements .. 127 


In and Out Obstacles, dribbling, 
pat-bouncing, skipping, etc. 48, 146, 


167 
In and Out the Files 48, 163 
Indoor lessons .. aN 82 
Infant lessons, Primary .. 70, "75, 204 
A re, ; Secondary. 70, 75 
* Training : : 69, 204 
Intercepting in threes (Pig i in the 
Middle) .. : 5 48, 150 
Introductory Exercises .. 93, 206 
~ jackin the Wo0x 5 a nica alee 
Juggling with Balls -- 48, 152 
Jump with heel ee co LF, 
Jumping : v. 120 
ein a stream a 138 
Y the snake or waving rope 124 
re » swinging (moving) 
rope and_ varia- 
tions x .. 124 
» tocatch 5 47, 143 


»,, two parallel ropes (High 
and Broad Jump com- 
bined) - -. 124 
» with a pole (informal) 131 


Kail % * 49, 185 
Kangaroo jump, _ see Forward 
jump oe a ala 
Keep the ball moving 48, 149 
rf ye 47, 146 
Kicking the ball .. 47, 140, 147 
Knee full bend position, ‘see Heel 
raising and knee full 
bending es ». 208 
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Subject or Movement Page 
Knee raising and Variations .. 104 
s springing : ne 08 


Kneel sitting and sitting to right 


or left of heels .. 89, 113 
Kneeling with Variations . .89, 90 
Leaders, Training of 29, 30 
Lean standing .. 6 sae * sists} 
Leap Frog. . ee key! 
Leg changing backward (side- 

ways) in Crouch... vo Oy 

» circling in one count 7 LOG 

- with bent knee LOG 
» raising sideways (forward) 

with variations .. OS 

Lessons, Length of 19, 49, 69 

, Number of 7, 19, 69 


Long sitting, also Astride Long 


sitting me 5 ae 89 
Lunging outward fo touch ground 113 
Lying, also crook lying .. so SO) 

AF and sitting are 55 acANil 
Marching and Variations 114, 199 
Marking Time es as no WIS 
Match play per oe soe Tal 
Mats : we nie ac 45\0) 
Moving Target 49, 192 
Muscles fatigue .. ae Son ee? 

on NNiGialke hin - au 2 
Music, Use of aes wr él 74, 78 
Netball 39, 49, 153 
New exercises, Teaching of Bio), oy 
Newcombe 49, 188 
Number of players 42, 58 
Nutrition .. € an of 
Oblique High Jump ; : 125 


Obstacle and Jumping Relays 48, 164 


i Race (Team) 48, 166 

ee ,,  Wariations 48, 167 

ff run oe sc, LSS 

Organisation, groups and teams 28, 29 

of games .. Rie 37 

. . rural schools ks 79 

Outdoor work “s ; 19 
Over and Under Leap Frog 

Relay 48, 165 
Over the legs or over braids 

Relay .. oe 48, 166 

Overarm Throwing ne 48, 139 

Partners .. Be 48, 150 

Pass ball on the volley oe 47, 146 

Passing across the circle. 47, 143 

py) kace td is 48, 171 

,, Rounders A 49, 191 

Pat bouncing contests 48) 145, 172 


oy). ares practice 47, 140 
Physical Education, Object of .. 9, 77 
» Training, Effects of 10, 70, 77 

, Hygiene of . 21 


”> ” 


Subject or Movement 


Physical Training, with reference 
to the sub- 
nermal child 23 
Picking up and passing to partner 150 
Pig in the Middle (Intercepting in 
threes) 48, 150 
Pillar Ball, seeCircularPillar Ball 49, 181 


Page 


Playground, arrangement for 
games .. a ey 
ae , irregularly shaped... 54 
oe , marking of 58, 202 
Playing Field, planning of 
ULChes er. .. 42,55, 58 
Gaeolsony See Palling Contestye 02 
Post Ball .. 49, 182 
Posture 12, 77, 84 
Potato Race 48, 161 


Practice against a wall 47, 142, 147 
Practices ‘leading up to Team 
games 48, 147 
, preliminary for train- 
ing in ball sense 47, 139 
Progression in Exercises, Tables 


” 


and Games : PXS,, 3, FE) 
Pulling Contest enon sO 
Pushing .. aye ye OZ 
Quick off the Mark 48, 149 
Quoit Tennis 49, 194 


, throwing and catching 48, 151 


Rabbit hop, see Crouch Jump .. 128 

Races, running and variations. . 48, 

160, 207 

~ with balls 48, 168 

Relay Races : 48, 160 

Rhythmic Jumps 36 a5 WIG) 
s a , Commanding 

WOR se Sus 


Rhythmical Swing, Exercises per- 
formed with ; 34, 85 
Rolling betweenebstaclesorlines'47, 144 


Round and Under oa! 48, 165 

Rounders .. 4 Oe Oealios) 

Rugby Touch "(Louch and 
Pass) .. 40, 49, 186 


Running and Bouncing Relay 48, 171 
passing practices 48, 152 
races 48, 171 


” ” 


” ” ” 


By ,, variations -» AA 
, Arch Ball = 47, 143 
Circle Bounce. 47, 143 
if Pee Caton) ee 47, 142 
,, high jump 120, 123 

,, like a wooden man,” 
see Spring ee Half, ses5ut 
PraGbiCes en. 114, 148 
Rural Schools S75 TLE 
Sawing in Twos .. ne eos 
Scoring Runs : a5 dS) 
Scotch. Hand Ball (Time Ball) 48, 173 
Scout : 49, 180 


Subject or Movement Page 
Shinty 40, 49, 187 
Shoes : 20, 46, 203 
Shower Baths : 20, 46 
Sideways jump and variations 121, 123 
Skip jump and variations 116 
Skipping and variations ee te) 
* Races, see Races 48, 161 
Stcp eg dels 
Skittle Ball . 49, 181, 182 
Skittles, aiming at 47, 144 
Space, planning of 42, 58, 78, 199 
Sports Days : ‘an AGT. 
Spring Step (Wooden Man) and 
variations WAS Wo 
Standing at ease .. a ee cls) 
ie Broad jump and varia: 
tions me 
Standing High jump « 7182 
“ Star”? j jump. 5 A 
Stick Jumping Relay 48, 164 
Stoolball 40, 49 
Sub-normal child Ae ss 
Support, Exercises performed 
with ; 201 
4 Standing 88 
Swimming. . 6, 63 
Swing Step, see Hopping with leg 
swinging: sideways Sq Wl?/ 
Syllabus, Scope of 79 
Tables, Introductory notes on . 196 
jae ehelacony. ere ANS AXIO) 
» 4» Use of ie 79; 201 
Tag, see Touch 48, 155 
Tapping Step and variations 117 
Targets, aiming at me 47, 144 
Teacher and Class (Corner Spry) 48, 173 
Teaching, correction of faults 36 
" ee principles of 25,65,70 
Ey new exercises Oo 35 
ar ; progressive training in 26 
Team Ball Touch 48, 178 
» Hand Tennis 40, 49, 190 
», Hop-scotch 49, 184 
» passing 38, 39, 151 
og. Lag 48, 159 
Teams, see groups -- 28 
Teamwork 48, 148, 150 
Technique. . 147, 151 
en ips. s 48, 174 
Three change Ball Relay | 48, 170 
a Court Dodge Ball.. 49, 179 
Through the Hoop Relay 48, 164 
“ Vault a. 134 
Throwingandcatchingahard ball48, 151 
- a », practices 47, 139, 140 
3 contests 141, 143, 171 
HS for length and height 47, 141 
Ce in at Wicket 48, 155 
* into a Basket . 47, 144 
oa over a net or obstacle 47, 143 
(57367) Wt. 2152/— 10,000 11/41 Hw. 
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Subject ov Movement Page 
Time, Allowance of «. 19) 42568 
», _ Ball (Scotch Hand Ball) 48, 173 
Toe forward (sideways or back- 
ward) position 
,, lunge backward with varia- 
tion mn 
Tossing up and catching — 47, 
3 ,,, bounce and catch 47, 
Touch and pass 40, 49, 
» or Tag and variations 48, 
Tower Ball a 48, 
Trick Throwing in Twos and 
Threes 48° 154 
Trunk bending downward 
o to grasp 
one ‘or both ankles aie 
,, bending downward with 
rhythmic pressing and 


140 
140 
155 
175. 


variations “5 a, 
,, bending forward .. 94, 97 
ay nf sideways and . 
variations 111 
2 a Pr to touch 
thigh or 
ground 112 
,, turning , . 108 
,, turning and bending with 
arm punchin --’ 1s 
», turning (Informal Exer- 
cises) 113 
Ry » With arm swing- 
ings 2 - dig 
Tug of War and Variations . 102 | 
Tunnel Relay ‘ 48, 162 
Turn the turtle es)” 
Two Dogs and a Bone 48, 158 
Under and overarm throwing 
contest .. 48, 172 
Under a Rope and Rabbit jump ° 
Over .. 48, 166 
~. bend : OZ, Ae 
Underarm throwing . 47, 139, 172 
Unrolling . 18, 93, 95 


Upward bend 
», jump with Wariatene 121, 122 


Volley Ball pot ae 49, 189 
_ Volleying practice we 47, 146 
Wall, batting against, etc. 142, 147 
Wandering Ball .. ae 48, 176 


Warlike Lunge Eo pie out- 


i) 
106 | 


186 © 


93, 95 
111 | 


ward) : -. - Wee 
Weather .% ss -. 33, 45, 81 
Wheel Relay we ea 48, 162 
Whistle Race 244, 245 
Window Jump 125 
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